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PREFACE. 

The  work  here  offered  to  the  American  public 
was  published  a  few  years  since  by  the  Directors  o( 
the  College  of  JuUy,  and  has  been  adopted  by  the 
University  of  France.  The  translation  has  been 
made  under  the  impression  that  it  might  prove  a 
useful  book  for  students,  and  for  readers  in  generi 
who  fee!  an  interest  in  such  subjects.  We  have  nq 
Etjglish  book  embracing  a  comprehensive,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  elementary  and  didactic  view  of  the  his. 
Wry  of  philosophical  opinions ;  and  the  present  work 
seemed  to  the  translator  to  be,  on  the  whole,  the 
best  that  could  be  adopted  to  supply  the  want.  The 
expositions  are  in  general  clear  and  adequate,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  work  is  just  and  candid,  compara- 
tively little  aiFected  by  systematic  bias. 

The  space  devoted  (o  Oriental  Philosophy  is 
haps  too  great,  and  out  of  proportion  with  the  rest  ot' 
the  work ;  only  it  may  he  said  that  it  is  a  subject 
somecurious,  if  not  of  intrinsic  interest,  and  the  sour, 
ces  of  information  respecting  it  are  less  generally 
cessible  than  those  which  relate  to  the  other  portions 
of  the  history  of  Philosophy.  As  lo  the  rest,  it  will  be 
perceived  thai  the  work  gives  a  simple  exposition  o( 
Oriental  systems,  without  going  into  the  literary  anfl 
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historical  questions  respecting  their  autliors,  tiicif 
antiquity,  and  their  relations  to  each  other :  ques- 
tions which  have  been  discusaed  with  much  learning 
lud  with  different  conclusions,  by  va- 
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In  preparing  these  volumes,  the  translator  has  ven- 
tured to  insert  into  the  body  of  the  work  some  no- 
tices  and  expositions  which  he  thought  should  prop- 
erly make  a  part  of  the  work,  and  which  at  all  events 
will  make  it  more  complete,  and  may  add  to  its  in. 
terest  arid  value  for  the  student  of  English  Philoao- 
phy.  Thus,  between  the  articles  on  Spinoza  Sind 
Leibnitz,  he  has  interposed  a  notice  of  Cudworth, 
Henry  More,  and  some  others  ;  and  between  the  ex- 
position of  the  German  and  that  of  the  Scottish  phi- 
losophy,  ho  has  inserted  an  account  of  the  views  of  a 
considerable  number  of  English  writers,  from  the 
time  oE  Locke  to  that  of  Reid,  whose  works  form  an 
important  part  of  the  history  of  English  Philosophy. 
All  these  insertions,  as  well  as  an  occasional  note 
or  two,  are  included  in  brackets. 
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The  original  work  ends  with  the  account  of  the 
system  of  Reid.  The  translator  has  added  an  Ap- 
oendix,  ia  wMcli  he  has  attempted  to  bring  down  the 
history  from  the  time  of  Reid  to  the  present  day,  on 
the  same  general  plan  as  the  rest  of  the  work.  How 
delicate  and  difficult  a  task  he  has  undertaken,  will 
he  best  comprehended  by  those  who  are  most  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  subject.  Besides  the 
writings  of  the  authors  of  whose  views  he  has  attempt- 
ed an  analysis,  he  has  made  use  of  all  the  assistnnce 
which  other  (critical  and  historical)  sources  could 
supply.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  these  sources 
will  perceive  what  his  obligations  are :  a  more  par- 
ticular acknowledgment  would  be  scarcely  possible, 
and  is  not  necessary,  except  that  he  should  say  he 
has  in  some  cases  relied  wholly  upon  the  authority  o( 
Tenneman,  Krug,  or  Damiron.  He  hopes  that  no 
material  mistake  or  error  will  be  found  in  his  state- 
ments, as  he  is  certain  he  has  endeavoured  that  they 
Bhould  be  clearly  and  l^irly  m 


CnWiwKj  of  New-York,  Nov.,  Ifm, 


.  s.  a 
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AN    KPITOME 


HISTORY    OF   PI-IILOSOPHy. 


PRELIMINAEY    KEFLECTIOXS. 

Christian  Views  respeciing  the  Origin  of  Science. 

If,  as  the  most  ancient  recollections  of  the  human 
race  attest,  man  originally  received  the  truth  by  rev- 
elation  from  God,  man  must,  from  his  origin  also, 
have  been  intelligent  and  moral ;  he  must  have  pos- 
seased  at-  the  commencement  of  his  existence  those 
notions  which  constitute  the  intellectual  life,  as  well 
as  those  which  are  necessary  to  the  preservation  of 
the  iihysical  life.  And,  since  reason  is  essenlially 
active,  it  must,  in  exercising  itself  upon  this  fund  of 
primitive  cognitions,  which  are  not  the  product  of  its 
own  activity,  at  an  early  period  have  wrought  out 
an  explanation  of  things  more  or  less  analogous  to 
what  we  designate  by  the  name  of  Science. 

The  character  of  that  primitive  science,  so  far  aa 
we  can  judge  of  it  through  the  veil  of  sixty  cen.uries, 
was  determined  by  the  concurrence  of  causes  pecu- 
liar  to  that  constituent  epoch  of  humanity  ;  for  thai 
epoch  must  have  been  governed  in  some  respects  by 
laws  different  from  those  which  hove  governed  the 
subsequent  periods :  periods,  not  of  creation,  but  sim- 
ply of  development. 

In  the  first  place,  independently  of  sacred  history, 
it  is  pltilosophically  probable  that  primitive  man,  Tvlio 
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14  HISTORY    OF    PHILOSOPHY. 

had  mat  dia^n  hi^  life  fiom  its  first  source,  Would 
poBbess  ft  wonderful  dcgiee  of  energy  and  organic 
a(,[ivity,  and  it  nny  also  be  conjectured,  from  the 
intimate  (elation  between  organization  and  lEitelli- 
cence,  that  the  mtellt-rtual  lorce  eorresponde.d  to  thia 
high  degree  of  vital  energy,  and  that  a  great  power 
ot  intuition  was  then  tho  endowment  of  humanity. 

But,  whatevei  were  its.  primitive  faculties,  humani- 
ty was  not  the  less  in  a  state  of  infancy ;  and  this 
sme  haa  necessities  peculiar  to  itselE.  Take  two 
infanta  the  one  endowed  with  the  liveliest  mtellect, 
the  olhei  belonging  to  a  race  the  most  idiotic ;  the 
former,  no  less  than  the  latter,  requires  to  be  subject- 
ed to  the  legimen  of  education.  Such  must  have 
been,  such  was  the  condition  of  humanity.  Sacred 
hisioiy  teaches  us  that  man  at  first  formed  with  more 
periect  beings  an  e'talttd  society.  He  conversed 
with  Bupenoi  intclhgbnces  at  the  same  time  that  he 
lived  with  inferior  creatures.  As  an  intellectual  be- 
ing he  was  no  more  sohtaiy  than  as  an  organic  be- 
ing!  there  was  neither  break  nor  chasm  in  the  com- 
municaUoDs  which  united  the  different  orders  in  tho 
hierarchy  of  beings. 

Sin  broke  up  this  primordial  society.  There  re- 
mained,  however,  some  relics  of  it  as  long  as  rela- 
tions  of  this  kind  were  necessary  to  the  first  educa- 
tion of  humanity.  Under  this  supernatural  tmtioa 
it  must  have  been  initiated  into  secrets  which  u 
would  not  have  penetrated  by  its  own  intelligence. 
But  this  higher  knowledge,  and  the  means  of  action 
corresponding  to  it,  must,  at  the  same  time,  through 
the  abuse  of  which  it  was  capable,  have  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  man  ao  imn.ense  destructive  force. 
The  perversion  of  this  kind  of  knowledge  must  needa 
give  birth  to  crimes  which  oi  -  thoughts  arc  scarcely 
able  to  repreaem. 

iiKbcjvGoOgli.' 


PRELinilNAitY   KBFLECIIONS.  15 

£u  ihe  plans  of  Providence,  whicli  makes  the  catas- 
trophes of  physical  nature  concur  with  the  necessiciea 
of  raorai  government,  the  Deluge,  that  baptismal  pu- 
rification  of  the  earth,  had  for  its  object  to  abolish 
not  only  that  gigantic  corruption,  but  probably,  also, 
the  science  which  rendered  it  possible,  and  to  bury  ii 
in  the  ruins  of  the  Old  World. 

Accordingly,  after  the  Deluge  we  see  humanity 
recalled  at  once  to  the  state  of  simple  faith.  The 
human  mind  recommenced.  In  this  light,  in  partic- 
ular, the  patriarchs  are  presented  lo  our  view :  auch, 
likewise,  was  the  character  of  the  Jewish  people, 
from  whom  one  day  was  to  spring  the  Divine  deveU 
opaient  of  the  primitive  revelation,  and  whose  spe- 
cial mission,  on  this  account,  it  was  to  preserve  the 
deposite  of  this  revelation  free  from  all  alloy.  It 
was  needful,  therefore,  that  they  should  be  eminently 
a  traditional,  ,a,nd  not  a  philosophical  people. 

But  in  other  countries  of  the  East  philosophical 


conceptions  si 


Some  of  them,  and,  above 


all,  the  primitive  philosophy  of  India,  appear  U 
cend  to  an  epoch  so  near  the  Deluge ;  they  exhibit, 
at  the  same  time,  such  a  character  of  grandeur  and 
elevation,  aa  to  make  it  scarcely  probable  that  in  the 
midst  of  their  physical  wants  and  of  their  continual 
conflicts  with  the  animals  and  the  forces  of  a  disor- 
dered  nature,  men  could  so  rapidly  have  risen  to 
speculations  so  lofty  if  they  had  not  been  supported 
by  some  relics  of  the  anterior  science.  In  wliat 
way  was  this  scientific  tradition  handed  down  ?  We 
are  entirely  ignorant.  Yet  always,  in  hearkening  lo 
the  philosophy  of  the  Vedas,  one  seems  to  hear  the 
echo  of  a  great  voice  which  sounded  out  in  the  pri. 
meval  world. 
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16  HISTORr   OF  PHILOSOFHY. 

DivMon  of  the  History  of  PMlosophy. 

Setting  out  fiom  the  ancient  conceptions  of  which 

India  appears  to  have  been  the  cradle,  the  history  of 

philosophy,  aa  it  unfolds  itself,  may  be  divided  into 

FIVE  PEHIODS. 

I.  The  period  of  the  Oriental  Philosophy,  which 
embraces  whatever  is  kaown  of  the  speculations  of 
the  human  mind  in  India,  China,  Persia,  Chaldea, 
Phcenicia,  and  Egypt. 

II.  The  period  of  the  Grecian  Philosophy,  which 
begins  with  Thales  and  Pythagoras,  and  continues 
to  preserve  its  distinctive  character  down  to  the  time 
of  Sextus  Empiricus,  towards  the  end  of  the  second 
century  of  the  Christian  era. 

III.  The  period  which  embraces  the  first  five  cen- 
turies of  that  era :  laying  out  of  view  the  purely  Gre- 
cian raovemenl  which  was  coming  to  an  end,  two 
pimcipal  tacts  p  edominafe  in  this  period;  namely, 
farst  the  chai  ge  wrought  by  the  propagation  of  tiie 
Oriental  phil  sophy,  and  its  fusion  with  the  most  el- 
evated portion  ot  the  Greek  theories  ;  secondly,  the 
n  e  and  development  of  the  Christian  philosophy. 

IV  The  period  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Christian 
philosophy  m  this  period  divides  itself  into  two 
branches;  the  one  has  somo  analogy  to  the  Oriental 
speculations ;  the  other,  and  more  important,  has  its 
roots  in  the  Greek  philosophy,  and  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Scholasticism.  On  the  confines  of  Christi- 
anity appears  the  Arabian  philosophy. 

V.  The  Modern  period,  or  the  philosophical  move- 
ment which  succeeded  to  Scholasticism,  It  begins 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  particularly  in  Italy,  and  ex. 
tends  to  the  present  time.  Its  three  principal  cen- 
\re.s  have  been  England,  France,  and  Germany. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  the  epochs  just  indica 
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calpdthy  pdl  p  im 

p  1yd  dh  ^ddlp  f 

1     ph  1      pi      1    I  Th  f       b  g       b 

f         I        1  d  d      Tt     ph  1      pi  y    1  I  d 

dl         d  hdy        lb!  fhdh 

flGkphlply        lb       pf  d 

h    p  i  y       11     Old  &      k  p    I      phy  1    d 

II  pd  h  hhGa30 

1  pi  1      phy     as     p     g  pdl         h 

Ch       an  ph  I      phj   w  kg        q  h 

h  mdThb  fIShi 

ph  1      phy  d       k    d     f  d  j 

p  1     g     ft        h  y     f    1  d       1     1 

pdh  hdb  dp!  11 

h       ph 
Th         p    h     be    1  h       <I         1     p 

fddff         esbyhhhy  d  Id 

ml  d      I     h    h        y    fp!  i 

phy  1         fl  f    h     E  1 

Greece  the  Gr  ece  d'  engages  itself  and  proceeds 
alone  A  a  later  pe  od  the  Eaist  and  Greece  unite 
for  m  tual  supj  o  t  1  e  Roma  world ;  and  the 
CI  r  s  an  ]  h  lusopl  y  althougl  t  has  its  own  proper 
bas  s  s  seen  horro  v  ng  methods  and  eoncepliona 
fro  n  bo  !  These  th  ee  pi  loaoph  es,  in  their  turn, 
act  upon  1  e  M  ddle  Ages  and  fi  illy.  Modern  phi- 
losophy  should  not  forget  that  all  the  laborious  and 
earnest  schools  of  the  Middle  Ages  formed,  as  it  were, 
n  great  college,  in  which  the  modern  mind  has  receiv- 
ed a.  fruitfu;,  because  a  strict  and  severe  education. 
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'    PHILOSOPHY. 


FIRST  PERIOD. 

ORIENTAL-    PHILOSOPHY. 


Under  the  name  of  Oriental  philosophy  is  cem 
monly  included  two  orders  of  ideas,  which  ought  to 
be  carefully  distinguished,  since  they  are  to  be  re. 
ferred  to  two  different  aspects  of  the  human  mind. 

In  the  lirst  place,  among  many  cultivated  nations 
of  the  East  we  find  at  the  remotest  antiquity  a  small 
cumber  of  conceptions,  which,  however  diverse  in 
certain  respects,  form,  nevertheless,  in  other  relations, 
a  sort  of  homogeneous  intellectual  whole.  For,  on 
the  one  hand,  they  fall  withio  the  same  circle,  hav. 
ing  for  (heir  scope  and  object  the  explanation  of  the 
primitive  formation  of  things;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
these  genetical  speculations  present  the  appearance 
less  of  artificial  combinations  than  of  rapid  intuitions, 
the  first  gleams  of  philosophical  thought.  These  we 
designate  by  the  name  of  primordial  conceptions.  It 
is  not  easy  to  discriminate  very  precisely  among  the 
documents  of  the  Oriental  nations  that  which  forms 
thb  primitive  philosophy,  because  it  is.  intimately 
blended  with  doctrines  preserved  by  popular  tradi- 
tion, and  is  frequently  enveloped  in  poetic  and  myth- 
ic symbqls.  In  regard  to  these  we  shall  therefore 
limit  ourselves  to  some  general  notices. 

In  the  second  place,  philosophical  systems  may  be 
discovered  in  the  East  which  reveal  another  age  of 
•he  intelligence.  They  embrace  a  great  -variety  of 
questions,  and  evidently  exhibit  traces  of  laborious 
investigation.  Pure  intuition  begins  to  yield  to  rea. 
soning,  and  polemics  soon  takes  the  place  of  the 
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frank  and  simple  utterance  of  the  primordial  pViilos. 
ophy.  These  systems  constitute  what  we  call  the 
phihsophical  developmenl. 

China,  Persia,  and  Egypt  form,  as  it  were,  na 
three  angles  of  a  luminous  triangle,  within  which  the 
Orientalgenius  exerts  its  activity.and  of  which  Clial- 
dea  and  India  occupy  nearly  the  middle. 

Neither  of  these  angles,  in  the  actual  state  of  o«^ 
historical  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  mind,  presents 
anv  traces  of  a  philosophical  development  on  a  large 
stale.  To  find  this  we  must  go  to  India.  This 
magnificent  country,  which  extends  through  every 
degree  of  temperature,  from  the  icy  summits  ol  the 
Himalaya  to  the  burning  seas  of  the  Polynesia,  haa 
been  the  scene  of  a  vast  and  long-continued  philo- 
sophical conflict,  of  which  some  monuments  have  ai- 
ready  passed  into  the  domain  of  European  science. 


I.   PEIMORDIAL    CONCEPTIONS. 

Historical  Noiiees. 

India  has  been  subject  from  the  remotest  antiqui. 
tv  to  the  domination  of  castes.  The  Brahmins,  or 
sacerdotal  caste,  possessed  a  body  of  doctrines,  par- 
ticular branches  of  which  have  been  connected  to. 
eether  into  divers  philosophical  systems. 

The  most  ancient  writings  in  which  to  investigate 
the  primordial  philosophy  of  India,  are  the  sacred 
books  known  by  the  name  of  the  Vedas,  which  is  a 
Sanscrit  form  of  the  Sanscrit  word  mdga,  scieTtce, 
few.  The  Hindu  legends  attribute  their  compila- 
tion  and  collection  to  Vyasa.  ^      ,      .        n«. 

This  collection  is  dislribmed  mto  four  books.     S"ho 
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first,  the  Rig.  Veda,  contama  prayers  and  hymns  in 
verse ;  the  second,  Yadjour.Veda,  prayers  in  prose  • 
(he  third,  Sama-Veda,  prayers  that  are  to  be  chanted  ■ 
the  fourth,  Atharvan,  liturgical  formulas.  Each 
Veda  comprises  in  general  two  parts,  prayers,  maa- 
Iras,  and  precepts  or  doctrines,  iraltmanas. 

After  the  Vedas — which  contain  particularly  the 
doctrine  concernicg  God,  the  creation,  the  soul  and 
Its  relations  to  God— come  the  Pouranas,  which 
comprise  a  mythological  theogony  and  cosmogony, 
Ihese  poems,  also  attributed  to  Vyasa,  are  eighteen 
in  number. 

The  third  place  is  assigned  to  the  great  epic  or 
liislorical  poems  :  the  Ramayaa,  in  which  are  cele- 
brated  the  exploits  of  Rama,  and  which,  they  say,  was 
composed  by  Valmiki ;  the  Mahabharata,  composed 
by  Vyasa,  who  has  here  sung  the  heroic  wars  of  the 
Kourous  and  the  Pandous,  two  families  belonging  to 
the  race  of  the  children  of  the  Moon.  The  Bhaga- 
vat.Gita,  of  which  Schlegel  has  given  a  Latin  trans, 
lation,  is  a  philosophical  episode  of  the  Mahabharata. 

Lastly,  the  Manava  Dharma-Sbastra,  or  collection 
of  the  Laws  ot  Menu  completes  the  series  of  sacred 
books  to  which  the  philosophy  of  the  Hindus  was 
originallj  consigned  Bui  the  doctrine  of  the  Vedaa 
IS  (he  source  of  most  of  the  conceptions  contained 
m  the  other  and  later  sacred  books.  These  latter 
were  onlj  cmanit  11  f  om  the  philosophy  ol^  their 
prototype,  and  probably,  also,  more  or  less  corrupted. 

£!xposi(ion. 
I.  Brahra  existed  eternally,  the  first  substance- 
infinite— the  pure  unity.  He  existed  io  luminous 
shadows ;  shadows,  because  Brahm  was  a  being  in. 
determinate,  in  whom  nothing  distinct  had  yet  ap- 
peared;  but  these  shadows  were  luminous,  because 
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being  is  ilself  light.     B  as 

originally  plunged,  in 
creative  energy,  as 
asleep. 

S.  When  lie  cam  B 

the  indeterminate  b 

came  the  creative  po         B  as 

gender.     Brahm  bee  g  fn 

intelligence,  and  pro  h 

preceded  all  crealion 
■    3.  There  canne  f  ea 

Brahm,  the  Trimou         B  V 

nu,  [he  preserver  of 

of  forms,  who  by  this  very  destruction  causes  the 
return  of  beings  to  unity  and  their  re-entrance  into 
Brahm.  But  the  Trimourti  does  not  develop  itself 
in  Brahm  until  he  has  produced  another  principle, 
Maya,  of  which  it  is  now  necessary  to  speak. 

4.  la  Brahm  there  was  originally  existent  Swada, 
or  the  golden  womb,  the  receptacle  of  all  the  types 
of  things,  when  he  produced  Maya,  matter  or  illitsim, 
the  source  of  all  phenomena,  and  by  means  of  which 
individual  existences  made  their  appearance.  Maya 
existed  at  first  as  a  liquid  element :  the  primitive 
water,  which  in  itself  has  no  particular  form.  In 
Maya  reside  three  qualities,  goodness,  impurity,  ob- 

5.  From  the  union  of  Brahm,  which  contained 
the  types  of  all  things,  with  Maya,  the  principle  of 
individualization,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  three 
qualities,  resulted  the  whole  creation.  But  the  uni- 
verae  existed  at  first  in  two  original  productions, 
which  were,  so  to  say,  the  two  great  germes  of  it ; 
these  were  Mahabhouta,  which  is  the  condensation 
of  all  souls,  all  the  subtile  elements,  and  Pradjapati, 
which  is  the  condensation  of  all  the  gross  elements. 
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6.  From  Pradjapati,  combined  wiih  Mahabhoula. 
sprang  all  the  genii,  and  the  human  race  ia  particular, 
l-ra^japal.  was  thus  the  primitive  man,  who,  dividing 
himself  mto  two,  produced  nian  and  woman. 

7.  Human  souls  are  subject,  as  also  the  genii 
Ihemselyes,  to  the  universal  law  of  trans migratioff, 
which  consists  in  passing  successively  into  bodies 
more  or  less  perfect  before  being  finally  united  to  the 
great  soul,  Atma.  The  object  of  religion  is  to  pro. 
cure  more  favourable  transmigrations,  or  to  abridee 
the  duration  of  them,  or  to  secure  even  a  complete 
exemption  from  them,  provided  one  has  followed  with 
perfect  fidelity  the  prescriptions  of  tho  Vedas.  The 
reunion  of  the  soul  with  Alma  constitutes  its  final 
salvation. 

We  observe  hei'e,  once  for  all,  that  the  doctrine  of 
transmigration  is  common  to  all  tho  philosophical 
schools  of  India,  of  which  we  are  to  give  an  exposi- 
tion.  Each  school  has  for  its  object  to  furnish  by 
lis  teachings  an  elTectual  means  of  deliverance  from 
tlie  necessity  of  ti'ans migration. 


The  philosophy  of  the  Vedas  has  been  often  re- 
garded aa  a  rigorous  system  of  Pantheism.  But,  in 
the  first  place,  there  are  many  strong  reasons  for 
beheviog  that  these  ancient  hooks  have  been  interpo- 
lated  by  the  Brahmins;  and,  in  the  nest  place,  the 
pounds  on  which  this  charge  of  pantheism  rests  are 
by  no  means  unassailable.  Must  the  strong  expres- 
Bions  which  occur  in  the  Vedas,  and  which  represent 
bod  as  the  sole  being,  and  creatures  as  illusory,  un- 
real  heings,  necessarily  be  taken  in  an  absolute 
sense?  May  they  not  have  a  relative  meaning,  and 
signify  merely  that  creatures  have  only  an  imperfect, 
a  derived,  a  sort  of  unreal  being  in  comfaruon  wllh 
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God,  who  alone  possesses  completely  and  perfectly 
truth  and  reality  of  being?  Similar  forms  of  ex- 
p  a' on  are  met  with  even  in  Christian  writers  the 
f     h  i  f         I  Do  we  not  aay, 

pkgfCdl  bim    tala  are  all  before 

h       yes  as  h    h  y  ?     The  ancient 

O  1  g  li    ta  b  Id       J  vivid  language, 

11  m  lly    d  p     h  se  strong  forma 

d  h  I'    gly    hat  we  ourselves 

call  h  f  b  in  the  presence 

G  J  d    g  p  es.s   pantheism ; 

1  h     gh  as        h  unq  estionable  fact, 

h       h  p    ss         b      m  ubsequent   sys- 

m      hpp         dffi     Ifmlsof  pantheism, 
H  to         y  b  n  that,  starting 

f   m    h  p  f    h     V  d       which  in  our 

p  I         b  p    d  me  very  soon  to 

p      1      ra  p    1     1  11  d      Tl     Bhagavat-Gita, 

1      b  !1  p     d  h    p  f  the  Mahabhara- 

d      1        h     y     m        II  aphysicai  strict- 

ness and  in  its  principal  moral  consequences.  Hav- 
ing taken  the  ground  that  the  InSnile  is  the  sole  ex- 
istence, and,  consequently,  the  only  being  that  wills 
and  acts,  or,  rather,  seems  to  act,  the  author  of  the 
Bhagavat-Gita  infers  not  only  the  useleesncss  of 
works,  but  their  absolute  indifference,  or  the  nullity 
of  all  distinction  between  virtue  and  vice. 

This  metaphysical  work,  which  clothes  th&  deduc- 
tions of  reflection  in  the  forms  of  poetry,  may  bo 
considered  as  forming  the  transition  from  the  intel- 
lectual state  represented  by  the  Vedas  to  that  other 
state  which  we  have  designated  by  the  name  of  phil- 
osophical development.  This  transition  is  likewise' 
reflected  in  the  Institutes  of  Mend. 
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11.    PHILOSOPHICAL   DEVELOPMENT. 

The  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  of  tho  seveo. 
teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  had  already  made 
some  contributions  to  the  knowledge  of  the  philoso. 
phy  of  India,  when  the  investigations  of  the  Calcut- 
ta Academy,  in  Bengal,  began  gradually  to  throw 
new  light  upon  this  important  portion  of  the  history 
of  the  human  mind.  But  the  most  estensive  and 
Ihe  most  accurate  information  which  Europe  pos- 
sesses on  this  subject  has  been  furnished  by  the  Es- 
says of  Mr.  Oolebrook,  published  from  1824  to  1829, 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Lon- 
don. This  learned  Orientalist  has  drawn  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  philosophical  systems  of  India  from  the 
fountain  head.  His  residence  in  that  country,  and 
his  relations  with  the  Brahmins,  enabled  him  to  con- 
sult a  great  number  of  Sanscrit  works,  which  he  has 
interpreted  with  a  rare  talent  for  exposition.  We 
shall  analyze  these  essays,  and  give  an  ouiline  of  the 
systems  in  question;  and  we  shall  add  some  obser- 
vations intended  to  facilitate  the  understanding  of 
them,  and  to  determine  their  characteristics. 

The  Hindus  divide  philosophical  theories  into  two 
classes,  orthodox  theories,  or  those  which  are  con- 
sidered as  conformed  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Vedaa, 
and  heterodox  theories,  or  those  that  are  contrary  to 
that  doctrine.  These  two  categories  have  given  riao 
to  a  third,  including  systems  which  are  partly  ortho- 
dox and  partly  heterodox. 

The  two  Mimansa  systems  are  orthodox.  The 
first,  which  is  called  Pourva,  teaches  the  art  of  rea- 
soning applied  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Tedas. 
The  second  Mimansa,  attributed  to  Vyasa,  and  which 
la  designated  by  the  title  of  Vedanta,  deduces  from 
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(he  sacred  books  of  India  a  subtle  metaphysics,  wliieli 
results  in  tile  denial  of  a  material  world,  and  even  of 
all  individual  existence. 

Under  the  head  of  systems  which  are  partly  or- 
thodox and  partly  heterodox  belong  : 

1.  The  Sankhya,  which  consiata  of  two  systems, 
•he  one  retaining  properly  the  name  of  Sankhya,  the 
ather  being  called  Yoga. 

2.  The  Nyaya,  which  is  a  sort  of  logical  philoso- 
phy, and  the  Vaisechika,  v^hich  is  closely  connected 
with  the  former,  and  is  a  physical  philosophy. 

The  systems  6f  the  Djai  11  as  and  IheBuddhas  are  ar- 
ranged in  the  category  of  systems  entirely  heterodox. 


FIRST  CLASS. 

SYSTEMS    CONFORMED    TO    THE    DOCTRINE    OF 


Historical  Notices. 

The  ancient  doctrine,  which  is  particularly  desig- 
nated by  the  name  of  Mimansa  in  order  to  distin- 
guish it  fi'om  the  new  Mimansa,  more  specially 
known  under  the  title  of  Vedanta,is  attributed  to  an 
author  of  the  name  of  Djaimini.  It  is  comprised  in 
aphorisms  or  soulras,  which  are  said  to  have  been 
put  in  form  aad  arranged  by  some  of  his  disciples. 
As  they  are  very  obscure,  they  are  commonly  accom- 
panied with  commentaries,  the  most  celebrated  of 
which  are  those  of  Sabara-Swami  and  those  of  Kou. 
marila-Swami. 

The  object  of  the  Mimansa  in  to  give  rules  by 
means  of  which  the  Vedas  may  be  correctly  inter- 
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.e  of  leveliticiii  accuratel" 
J  two  parts  till,  one  piac 
Heal,  Karma  Mimansa,  which  tieata  of  works  ,  ihs 
other  theological  Biahma  MimaiisT.,  which  leialefl 
to  points  of  belief 

Avoiding  moie  particular  details  of  this  casiiisti 
cal  philosophy,  which  constitutes  a  sort  of  theologi 
cal  juiispiudence,  we  lemark  upon  the  foUoning 
points 

1  In  respect  to  ih  method,  each  ciso  is  tieated 
wndei  five  heads  or  topics,  ^ci}  analogous  to  the 
method  of  many  of  the  Scholastac  phtlosophci  s  ot  the 
Middle  Agea 

3.  In  respect  to  ihe  sources  of  knowledge,  the  Mi- 
mansa admits  that  verbal  communicalion  or  testi- 
mooy  alone  can  lay  the  foundation  for  a  duty.  The 
Vedas  contain  a  supernatural  testimony ;  but,  besides 
this  revelation,  there  esist  human  testimonies,  and 
hese,  in  so  far  as  duties  are  concerned,  are  contain- 
ed in  the  traditions  of  4he  ancient  sages,  preserved 
from  age  Co  age  without  interruption.  The  tradi- 
tion must,  however,  be  substantially  conformed  to  the 
Vedas,  and,  in  case  of  opposition,  tradition  must  yield 
to  the  sacred  text. 

3.  In  respect  to  the  notion  of  virtue,  the  Mimansa 
admits,  in  the  first  plac«,  of  merit,  that  is  to  say,  that 
invisible  etKcacy  which  subsists  independently  of  an 
external  action  that  has  ceased,  and  which  continues 
in  another  world  to  connect  the  consequence  of  an 
act  with  its  past  cause ;  and,  secondly,  of  the  effica- 
cy of  sacrifice,  as  an  act  of  the  highest  merit,  and 
which,  as  to  the  rest,  has  four  forms  :  oblation,  the 
death  of  a  victim,  the  offering  of  the  juice  of  a  plant 
called  soma,  and,  lastly,  the  destruction  of  an  object 
oy  the  flames. 

4-  In  a  tlteologica^- and  cosmohgical  relation,  in  the 
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Miinansa  the  breath  of  God  is  represented  aa  the  pri- 
mary Divine  emanation,  from  whence  proceed  the 
sounds  which  produce  letters.  These  sounds,  these 
letters  are,  as  it  were,  an  ethereal  word  or  writing, 
of  which  beings  are  the  grosser  forms.  The  Miman- 
sa  hence  concludes  that  the  relation  of  articulate 
sounds  to  ideas  is  not  conventional,  but  original  and 
necessary,  human  speech  being  itself  a  repi-oduction 
of  the  creative  word.  Hence  the  efficacy  of  in voca 
tioK  and  of  incantation. 


3.  TEE  -^ 

Huloricdl  NoUcea. 

CoiJiBROOKE  has  postponed  the  publication  of  his 
memoir  on  the  Vedanta  philosophy,  and  for  want  of 
(his  assistance  we  must  glfean  elsewhere  what  infor- 
mation we  can  find  in  the  most  recent  investigations.* 
The  original  sources  of  this  philosophy  are  the  Ou- 
panischads,  ancient  estractg  from  the  Vedas.  Ac- 
Mrding  to  the  Hindu  legends,  the  founder  of  this  sys- 
tem was  Vyasa ;  but  probably  this  is  a  collective  or 
Generic  name  given  to  several  ancient  philosophical 
masters,  and  perhaps  it  represents  an  entire  epoch. 
The  legends  also  give  other  names,  which  may  be- 
long  to  the  early  times  of  the  Vedanta  school,  but 
in  general  there  is  great  uncertainty  in  regard  to 
their  origin.  Many  learned  men  have  thought  that 
Ihe  Laws  of  Menu  (the  Manava-Dharma-Shastra) 
were  anterior  to  the  conquest  of  India  by  Alexander 
the  Great ;  and  since  several  passages  in  this  collec- 
tion seem  t  contain  allusions  to  the  Oupamschads, 
the  priority  fwl  1  b  des,  confirmed  by  manj 
other  CODS  da       sly  have  concluded  that  the 

•  See  H«g  Theeloga^RL-  VpfleMiconun. 
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Vedanta  school  dates  from  a  stiil  earlier  pesic  i  ibaa 
the  code  of  Menu.* 

Since  the  Christian  era  numiJifous  writings  have 
been  devoled  to  the  cjipos,  a  d  defence  of  i  s 

philosophy  ;   it  makes  a  b    II  a      fig     e    n    he 
tings  of  Sancara,  who  appea  a    o  have  1  ved  aho  { 
the  seventh  or  eighth  centu  7        d  t  has  been  pro 
longed  to  the  present  day      The  celeb  ated  Ba 
Mohun-Roy,  who  died  in  England       1833  had  b 
longed  lo  the  Vedanta  school, 

Evpomtion. 

Man  aspires  to  perfect  repose,  and  seeks,  accord- 
ingly, to  attach  himself  to  something  fixed  and  abso- 
lute, that  he  may  be  freed  from  all  vicissitude  and  all 
tranamigralioD.  There  are  but  two  ways  to  attain 
this,  science  and  good  works.  But  good  works, 
n  their  nature,  can  produce  only  a  transient 
n ;  science,  devoted  to  iho  contemplation 
of  that  which  passes  not  away,  can  alone  elevate  man 
above  all  change. 

What  are  the  means  of  attaining  this  science? 
The  senses  are  insufficient,  for  sensation  apprehends 
nothing  but  that  which  is  ever  changing  ;  reasoning 
is  insufficient,  for  this  faculty,  being  in  proportion  to 
the  endowment  of  each  individual  mind,  is  essentially 
relative,  and  can  never  be  the  measure  of  the  abso- 
lute.    It  is  necessary,  then,  to  ascend  to  the  revela- 

•  [The  dale  assigned  to  the  InstituteB  of  Menu  by  Sir  William 
Jones  13880  ac.  A  slill  higher  anliquityisattiibuled  to  the  work 
by  Schlflgel,  who  places  il  al  a  period  earlier  than  (he  Homeric 
poems.  The  Vedas  are  auppoaed  by  Colebrooke  to  have  been  com- 
piled in  the  fourteenth  century  before  Christ,  by  Sjj  William  Jones 
ID  the  siitteenth. 

Hitter,  in  his  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy,  couiea  to  a  conelu- 
raon  precisely  the  opposite  of  the  one  given  m  Iho  text ;  and,  in 
general,  tejecls  the  pretensions  to  high  antiquity  advanced  in  be- 
halfof  thn  Hindu  pliilosophj.— frf.j 
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tioa  of  the  absolute,  immutable  Being ;  a  revelation 
i  from  age  to  age  by  the  masters  of  doc- 


But,  in  order  that  the  disciple  may  be  initiated  into 
this  science,  preparatory  dispositions  are  requisite. 
He  must  divest  himself  of  all  desire  for  that  which 
is  temporal,  whether  it  be  earthly  enjoyments,  or 
whether  it  be  the  happiness,  transient  at  its  longest 
duration,  which  in  other  worlds  will  be  the  reward 
of  works  dooe  in  this  in  faliilment  of  the  precepts  of 
the  Vedas.  He  must  close  the  gates  of  his  soul 
against  all  esternal  objects ;  recall  his  senses  within 
himself,  and  become  absorbed  in  pious  meditation. 
In  fine,  he  must  stir  up  in  himself  a  strong  desire  for 
science.  As  the  sick  man  comes  to  the  fountain  to 
cool  his  hurcing  brow,  so  the  disciple,  tormented  with 
the  huvaing  anguish  imposed  on  man  by  the  eternal 
law  of  transmigration,  must  come  to  the  instrucied 
master,  bringing  in  his  hand  a  gift  as  the  symbol  of 
the  desires  of  his  soul. 

After  this  preparation  the  d  c  p  e  can  ece  ve  the 
revelation  of  science ;  and  that  sc  e  ce  s  all  com- 
prised in  this  formula :  Brahn  a  ah  e  U  every- 
thing else  is  an  illusion. 

The  Vedantists  prove  this  cap  ta!  a\io  by  set- 
ting out  from  the  very  idea  of  B  ah  i  He  is  the 
one  eternal,  pure,  rational,  unl  ted  be  g  If  there 
existed  out  of  him  realities,  manifold,  limited,  com- 
pounded, they  must  have  been  produced  by  Brahma. 
But  the  production  of  them  would  be  impossible  ex- 
cept so  far  as  Brahma  possessed  in  himself  the  rsai 
principle  of  imperfection,  limitation,  multiplicity — 
things  which  are  all  repugnant  to  his  very  essence. 

It  follows  from  this  that  the  mind  of  man  in  rela- 
tion  to  truth  exists  in  two  states,  the  one  correspond- 
ing  to  the  condition  of  sleep  or  dreaming,  the  other 
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to  that  of  being  awake.  When  he  regards  the 
world,  men,  and  himself  as  beings  distinci  from 
Brahma,  he  is  in  the  state  of  dreaming,  ho  realizes 
phantoms :  when  he  recognises  that  Brahma  is  eve- 
rything, he  rises  to  the  waliing  stale,  and  science  is 
this  awaking  of  humanity. 

The  images  which  man  perceives  in  the  illusion  or 
dream-ataie  of  the  intelligence,  may  aid  him  to  com- 
prehend how  nothing  exists  but  Brahma.  He  is  like 
a  mass  of  clay,  of  which  particular  beings  are  the 
forms ;  the  eternal  spider,  which  spina  from  its  own 
bosom  the  tissue  of  creation ;  an  immense  fire,  from 
which  creatures  ray  forth  in  myriads  of  sparks; 
the  ocean  of  being,  on  whose  surface  appear  and 
vanish  the  waves  of  existence;  the  foam  of  the 
waves,  and  the  globules  of  the  foam,  which  appear 
to  be  distinct  from  each  other,  but  which  are  the 
ocean  itself.  To  borrow  other  images,  Brahma  is 
like  an  infinite  man  ;  the  fire  is  his  head,  the  sun  and 
the  moon  his  eyes ;  he  has  for  his  ears  the  resound- 
ing vault  of  the  heavens,  his  voice  the  revelation  of 
the  Vedas ;  the  winds  are  his  breath,  universal  life 
hia  heart,  'he  earth  his  feet.  But  all  these  images 
are  very  .mperfect ;  the  variety  of  beings  can,  at  the 
most,  be  conceived  only  as  multiplied  names  of 
Brahma,  and  these  names  are  also  as  false  as  names 
can  be ;  for  they  are  not  like  words  spoken  in  the 
intercourse  of  life,  but  only  like  the  fantastic  and 
arbitrary  words  which  belong  to  the  language  of 
dreams. 

When,  contemplating  Brahma  through  the  veil  of 
illusion,  it  is  asked  how  the  spectacle  of  creation 
goes  on,  Brahma  appears  at  once  active  and  passive : 
active,  because  he  produces  the  phenomenal  trans- 
formations •  oassive.  because  he  who  transforms  is 
at  the  same  lime  ne  who  is  transformed.      Thess 
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Iransformationa  folto  v  a  d  si  ng  jrtrogTession 
from  more  perfect  to  less  perfect  tl  .;  is  ta  say,  ihe 
diatittctivo*  forms  wh  ch  co  s  tu  e  the  illusory  world 
ai-e  more  and  more  defin  e  Brahma  dtisited  to  be 
multiple,  and  he  produced  1  gl  t  The  light  desired 
to  be  multiple,  and  t  p  educed  ater.  The  watet 
desired  to  be  multiple,  aod  it  produced  the  terrestria 
or  solid  element.  The  more  visible  things  are,  the 
greater  ia  the  predominance  of  forms,  and  the  more 
intense  is  the  illusion.  Brahma  sees,  but  is  altogeth- 
er  invisible  ;  the  human  intelligence  sees,  but,  invisi- 
ble in  its  essence,  it  is  visible  only  in  the  qualities 
which  affect  it ;  the  material  eye  sees  and  is  visible ; 
ie  forms  of  things  are  visible,  but  see  nol. 

But  when  we  come  out  from  the  state  of  illusion 
and  contemplate  the  universe,  all  forms,  all  names, 
all  distinctions  vanish,  and  we  pei-ceivo  no  longer 
anything  but  substance,  without  distinction,  without 
name,  without  form,  the  pure  unity  where  the  know- 
ing and  the  known  are  identical. 

^hen  man  has  attained  to  this  superior  knowledge, 
he  is  at  once  freed  from  all  error  and  all  ignorance  : 
from  all  error,  because  error  is  a  particular  affirma- 
lion  which  implies  the  distinction  of  beings ;  from 
all  ignorance,  because  in  affirming  Brahma  he  affirms 
everything. 

He  is  free,  likewise,  from  all  sin  and  all  possibility 
of  sinning,  as  well  as  from  all  obligation  whatever, 
because  all  these  things  suppose  the  distinction  of 
rioht  and  wrong,  which  does  not  exist  and  cannot 
exist  in  Brahma. 

He  is  freed  from  all  activity,  because  activity  sup- 
poses two  terms :  something  that  acts  and  something 
acted  upon,  a  duality  which  is  illusory,  since  it  is  the 
negation  of  the  unity,  the  absolute  identity  of  all 
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He  is  freed  from  all  emotion,  aU  desire ;  for  lie 
knows,  that  he  possesses  everything. 

Before  the  phenomenon  of  death,  the  soul  of  the 
wise  man  who  has  attained  to  the  knowledge  oi' 
Brahma  continues,  indeed,  to  perceive  the  illusory 
impressions,  as  the  man  who  Is  aroused  from  a  dream 
recollects  when  awake  the  impressions  he  I'eceived 
ill  sleep.  But  at  death  the  soul  of  the  sage  is  freed 
entirely  from  the  dominion  of  illusion ;  he  is  disen 
thralled  in  all  respects  from  every  vestige  of  individ- 
uality, from  every  name,  from  every  form  j  he  ia 
blended  and  lost  in  Brahma,  as  the  rivers  lose  theii: 
names  and  their  forms  when   swallowed  up  in  the 

Oiservalions. 

1.  The  Vedanta  philosophy  is  an  exhibition  of 
paatheism  in  its  greatest  metaphysical  strictness.  It 
has  given  a  complete  formula  of  ic  All  the  systems 
of  pantheism  which  have  since  been  imagined  have 
added  nothing  fundamental. 

2.  It  is  very  clear  that,  from  the  processes  follow, 
ed  by  the  Vedanta  philosophy,  pantheism  is  a  stj'ictlj 
necessary  result.  Refusing  to  admit  as  an  ultimate 
truth  and  an  article  of  simple  belief  the  existence  of 
conlmgent  oj  finite  beings,  it  would  rest  lliis  truth 
only  on  demont,tiation.  But  the  elements  of  this 
demonstiation  can  never  be  drawn  from  the  only  no 
tio-i  It  admits — the  notion  of  the  absolute,  which  im- 
plies in  Itself  nothing  finite. 

3  In  or  ler  to  avoid  misconception  of  the  Vedan- 
tiot  reasonii  g  it  must  not  he  forgotten  that  this  phi- 
losophy employs  simultaneously  two  languages,  the 
language  of  illusion  and  the  language  of  science 
From  hente  lost  It  series  of  propositions,  which  are 
only  in  appearance  contradictory ;  for  the  one  ex 
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prijss  what  is  apparent,  tho  otliei-  what  is  real ;  the 
one  have  a  relative,  the  other  an  absolute  sense ; 
and  all  this  is  perfectly  consistent,  if  it  be  granted  that 
there  are  radically  two  orders  of  things,  the  one  real, 
the  other  illusory.  But  the  fundamental  vice  of  Ve- 
daniism  consists  precisely  in  assuming  the  fact  of 
these  two  orders ;  for  it  implies  a  contradiction,  since 
it  is  impossible  to  find  in  the  pure  and  absolute  es- 
■sence  of  Brahma  the  ground  of  the  asserted  illusion. 

4.  The  Vedanta  system  showa  us  also  how  pan- 
theism must  logically  result  in  skepticism,  the  du- 
struction  of  human  knowledge.  Il  must  needs  reject 
as  illusive,  and  it  does  reject,  all  distinct  notions,  all 
notions  grounded  on  distinction,  and  pretends  to  re- 
tain only  the  idea  of  absolute  unity.  But  this  idea 
is  also  distinct  and  supremely  distinct,  since  it  is  op- 
posed to  all  others.  If,  therefore,  as  conformably  to 
the  principle  of  pantheism  must  be  the  case,  this  dis- 
tinction has  only  an  apparent  validity,  a  validity  rel- 
ative to  our  minds,  all  human  ideas,  without  excep. 
tion,  vanish  away.  In  a  word,  the  act  by  which  the 
mind  affirms  unity  to  the  exclusion  of  multiplicity, 
the  absolute  to  the  exclusioa  of  the  relative,  can  take 
place  only  in  virtue  of  a  distinction  which  is  itself  but 
a  phenomenon,  and  a  phenomenon  without  a  princi- 
ple, the  hypothesis  of  absolute  identity. 

5.  Besides  the  leading  points  which  have  been  in- 
dicated in  this  exposition,  Vedantism  embraces  in  its 
wide  comprehension  a  multitude  of  other  concep. 
tions,  which  are  common  to  it  and  to  the  other  phi- 
losophies of  India ;  conceptions  which  it  elaborates, 
modifies,  and  appropriates  by  impressing  upon  them 
tho  seal  of  its  fundamental  principle. 
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SECOND  CLASS. 


S  IN  PAIIT  CONFORMED,  AN]>  IN  PAKT  CON- 
TRARY   TO   THE    DOCTRINE    OF    THE    VEDAS. 

These  systems  are :  1.  The  Sankhya.  2.  The 
Nyaya,  with  tho  Vaisechika. 

Kapila,  who  is  regarded  as  the  founiJer  of  this  sys- 
tem, is  represented  in  the  Hindu  legends  sometimes 
as  one  of  the  seven  great  Richis  or  Sants  that  emana- 
ted from  Brahma,  sometimes  as  an  incarnation  of  the 
god  Vischnu,  the  preserver  of  forms,  or  of  Agni,  the 
god  of  fire.  To  him  is  attributed  a  collection  of 
Soutcas  or  aphorisms,  distributed  into  six  hooks.  But 
the  most  complete  exposition  of  the  Sankhya  doctrine 
is  the  Karika,  a  work  of  small  extent,  in  a  metrical 
form,  and  divided  into  sevenly-two  stanzas.  It  has 
been  the  text  of  a  great  number  of  commentaries. 

By  tho  name  Sankhya  is  also  designated  the  doc- 
Irine  of  the  Yoga-Shnstra,  whose  origin  is  earned 
back  to  a  mythological  personage  named  Patandjali, 
to  whom  many  celebrated  works  are  attributed. 

We  shall  speak  first  of  the  Sankhya  of  Kapila. 

Expisition. 

Sankhya  cfKapla. 

As  the  word  Sankhya  aigaifies  ntimier,  it  has  been 
tliought  to  furnish  ground  for  the  conjecture  that 
there  was  more  or  less  of  analogy  between  this  sys- 
tem and  the  Pythagorean,  in  which  numbers  play  so 
important  a  part.  But  what  we  know  of  the  Sankhya 
docirine  does  not  confirm  this  conjecture.  The  root 
of  the  word  signifies  reasoning,  deliberation  ;  and  it 
is  more  probable  this  denomination  was  applied  either 
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by  the  founder  or  by  his  disciples,  as  to  a  system  cm. 
inently  founded  upon  the  legitimate  exercise  of  rea- 

However  fhis  be,  the  object  of  this  system,  as  of 
all  the  doctrines  of  India,  is  to  lead  by  science  to  be- 
atitude, either  during  life  or  after  death.  It  contains 
two  parts,  the  one  metaphysical,  the  other  logical, 

Metaphysics  of  1M  Sankht/a. 
Science,  as  conceived  in  the  Sankbya.  comprehends 
the  knowledge,  1.  Of  the  first  principles  of  all  things  ; 
2.  The  combinations  which  result  therefrom  ;  3.  The 
consummation  of  all  things.  Such,  at  least,  are  the 
three  heads  under  wliich  the  several  parts  of  this 
doctrine  may  be  arranged. 

Of  tlie  first  principles  of  all  things. 
Of  these  there  are  tweaty-five  : 

1.  Nature,  Prakriti,  which  is  the  root  of  all  things, 
matter  primordial  and  indeterminate,  which  may  be 
perceived  in  itself,  and  which  may  bo  certainly  in. 
ferred  from  its  effects. 

2.  Intelligence  or  the  Great  Principle.  It  is  the 
first  product  of  Nature-  and  in  its  turn  has  produ- 
ced  other  principles. 

3.  Consdousnesa,  or  the  sentiment  of  self.  This 
is  the  Intelligence  individualizing  itself, 

4-8.  Five  sitUUe  particles  or  atoms,  derived  from 
the  individualized  Intelligence ;  they  are,  as  it  were, 
the  first  form  of  individuality,  its  most  delicate  en. 
velope,  imperceptible  to  our  senses. 

9-19.  Eleven  organs  of  sense  and  activity.  They 
are  derived  also  from  the  Consciousness t  Ten  are 
internal,  five  of  sensation  and  five  of  action,  Tbey 
unite  in  one  internal  organ,  feeling,  ma-nas,  which  is 
at  once  th?  seat  of  sensation  and  the  principle  of  ac- 
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30-34.  Five  elements  which  proceed  from  tiie  five 
subtile  particles  :  the  ethereal  fluid,  which  is  sono. 
rou3  •  the  air,  which  is  sonorous  and  tangible ;  fire, 
which  adds  to  these  two  properties  that  of  colour; 
water,  which  possesses,  in  addition,  savour ;  and,  last- 
ly, the  earth,  which,  besides  the  preceding  proper- 
ties, has  also  that  of  odour, 

36.  The  Soul,  Alma,  which  is  eternal,  imraaterial, 
unchangeable,  individual,  multiple,  sensitive. 

Such  are  the  twenty-flv.e  principles  of  things.  The 
Soul  impKcated  in  the  folds  of  Nature  is  the  idea  of 
the  Universe,  in  which  all  these  principles  present  a 
crowd  of  diversified  combinations. 

Of  the  comUnations  of  the  principles  of  things,  or  the 
Universe. 

The  various  combinations  from  which  result  the 
e  constitute  three  sorts  of  creation:  element- 
1,  the  gross  creation,  intellectual  creation. 
elementary  or  personal.  One  of  the  prin. 
cipal  objects  of  the  philosophy  of  Kapi la  would  prop- 
erly be  to  explain  how  the  soul  becomes  individual. 
Individuality,  according  to  this  system,  may  be  ap- 
prehended under  a  form  which  envelops  the  soul, 
and  to  which  the  name  of  subtile  or  incoiporeal  per- 
son is  given.  This  primordial  form  is  independent 
of  the  gross  elements  which  compose  the  body,  and, 
consequently,  it  results  only  from  the  union  of  the 
intelligence,  the  consciousness,  the  five  subtile  parti- 
cles, and  the  organs  which  are  attached  to  them. 
This  order  of  creation  is  called  elementary,  because, 
in  the  formation  of  the  incorporeal  person,  the  evo- 
lution of  the  principles  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
elementary  rudiments  anterior  to  the  formation  of 
gross  bodies. 

Gross  OT  corporeal  creation.     This  crccilion,  which 
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comprelieiuls  bodies  formed  of  the  five  sensible  ele 
meets,  is  divided  into  three  worlds : 

Above  is  the  world  of  goodaess,  whore  virtue  pre- 
vails :  it  is  inhabited  by  beings  superior  to  man. 

Below  is  the  world  of  obscurity  or  illusion !  it  ia 
inhabited  by  beings  ioferior  to  man. 

Between  these  is  the  human  world,  where  passion 
predominates.  It  is  the  theatre  of  a  misery  from 
which  the  soul  will  never  be  delivered  till  it  shall  have 
attained  to  freedom  from  its  union  with  the  incor- 
poreal person. 

Intellectual  creation.  It  comprehends  the  different 
slates  of  the  nnderstandiog,  which  may  be  clogged,  or 
rendered  incapable,  or  satisfied,  or  perfected.  1.  The 
clogs  of  the  understanding  are  error,  presumptuous 
opinion,  passion  relative  to  objects  of  sense,  envy,  ha- 
tred, and  fear.  2.  The  incapacity  of  the  understand- 
ina  comes  from  imperfection  or  injury  of  the  organ- 
ization, as  blindness,  deafness,  etc.  3.  The  satis- 
faction of  the  understanding  has  its  source  in  such 
opinions  and  convictions  as  afford  tranquillity,  but 
which,  not  being  grounded  upon  the  knowledge  of  the 
true  principles  of  things,  can  never  work  out  the  final 
deliverance  of  the  soul.  4.  The  perfection  of  the 
understanding  is  to  be  found  in  the  various  means  by 
which  it  is  prepared  for  and  attains  to  science,  which 
alone  secures  salvation  from  evil. 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  theory  of  the  mind,  it 
must  be  remarked  farther  that  it  possesses  eight  at- 
tributes, which  are  divided  into  two  parallel  but  an 
tipathic  series. 

Virtue,  knowltidge,  calmness  of  sense  or  impassi- 
bility, power,  which  is  the  ability  to  work  miracles  ; 
these  are  of  the  nature  of  goodness. 

Sin,  error,  incontinence,  infirmity,  or  weakness  t 
these  are  of  the  nature  of  darkness. 
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This  raixture  of  opposite  qualities  produces  t!ie 
state  of  passion  and  misery  which  is  the  condition  of 

Such  are  the  ideas  of  Kapila  respecting  the  three- 
fold  creation.  We  have  seea  that  three  fundamental 
qualities,  goodness,  passion,  darkness,  play  a  great 
part,  particularly  in  the  corporeal  and  in  the  intel- 
'ectual  creation.  These  three  qualities,  which  reside 
uriginallyin  Nature  or  the  primordial  matter  (Prak- 
rili),  spread  from  its  bosom  through  all  the  orders  of 
creation,  modifying  various  principles,  and  forming 
the  source  of  multitudes  of  phenomena. 

Goodness,  or  the  essence  of  heing,  whose  proper 
influence  is  to  comfort,  enlighten,  elevate,  when  con. 
Bidered  as  in  the  corporeal  world,  predominates  in 
fire,  which  for  this  reason  tends,  as  we  see  in  flame, 
to  rise.  Considered  as  in  the  spiritual  world,  it  is 
the  principle  of  virtue,  by  which  likewise  the  soul  is 
elevated. 

Passion  is  tyrannical,  impetuous,  variable  ;  con- 
sidered as  in  the  corporeal  world,  it  prevails  in  the 
air,  which  is  in  a  natural  state  of  agitation,  and  it  ia 
the  cause  of  the  transverse  movements  of  the  wiod. 
la  the  world  of  spirits  it  is  the  cause  of  vice,  which 
may  be  conceived  in  a  transverse  movement  of  the 
wind. 

Darkness,  heavy  and  resisting,  considered  in  the 
corporeal  world,  prevails  in  the  water  and  earth, 
which  for  this  reason  tend  to  fall  or  gravitate  down- 
ward. In  the  world  of  spirits  it  ia  the  cause  of  stu- 
pidity, which  is  the  depression  of  the  reason. 

These  three  qualities,  though  opposite,  concur  to 
the  same  purpose,  as  the  oil,  the  wick,  and  the  flame, 
aliJiough  contrary  substances,  concur  in  the  produc. 
tinu  of  the  light  which  is  diffused  from  a  lamp. 
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Of  Olb  final  end  or  csnsummaiion  ofaHthvngs. 

Salvation  is  the  being  set  free  from  the  bonds  in 
■which  nature  has  enveloped  the  soul. 

The  soul  becomes  free  from  these  bonds  by  ree- 
(^nising  that  they  are  nothing  but  phenomena  or  ap- 
pearances. 

Thus,  it  begins  by  recognising  that  the  gross  ele- 
menla  are  something  purely  phenomenal.  This  done, 
it  ia  freed  from  the  illusions  of  body ;  nevertheless,  it 
13  still  enchained  within  the  subtile  (incorporeal)  per- 
son through  which  ita  individuality  is  maintained. 

But  next  it  recognises  successively  that  the  prin- 
ciples which  enter  iato  the  composition  of  the  incor- 
poreal person  are  likewise  nothing  but  illusions  : 

In  the  first  place,  it  perceives  that  the  organs  of 
sensation  and  of  action,  and  the  five  subtile  particles, 
Ihat  is  to  say,  that  which  constitutes  the  organism  of 
individuality,  are  nothing  real. 

But  it  ia  still  implicated  m  self,  la  consciousness, 
which  ia  the  internal  foim  of  inriiviciuality.  From 
this  it  is  in  like  manner  enfianchised. 

There  then  remama  no  longei  anything  but  the 
root  of  individuality,  the  intelhgenoe,  which,  as  a  par- 
ticular form  of  matter  oi  Prakiiti,  is  still  something 
determinate.  But  yet,  inasmuch  as  it  is  still  a  form, 
it  is  also  to  be  conceived  as  something  phenomenal. 

Disengaged  thus  at  last  from  all  which  produced 
the  subtile  person,  the  soul  ia  set  free  from  all  the 
bonds  of  nature. 

Thus,  by  the  study  of  the  prmciples  of  all  things, 
science  conducts  to  this  definitive,  incontrovertible 
sole  truth ;  neither  do  I  exist,  nor  anything  which 
•perlaim  to  myself.  All  individual  existence  is  a 
drisam.     Such  is  the  enfranchising  truth  ! 
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Logic. 


Kapila  admits  three  sources  of  human  knowledge. 
•'The  knowledge  of  sensible  objects,"  says  the  Kari. 
ka,  "  is  acquired  by  perception.  InducUott  and  rea- 
soning conduct  to  the  knowledge  of  things  which  es- 
cape the  senses.  But  when  a  truth  can  neither  be 
directly  perceived  nor  inferred  by  reasoning,  it  Js  io 
be  derived  from  revelation." 

Does  Kapila  admit  the  revelation  of  the  Vedaa 
merely  to  avoid  running  counter  to  received  opin- 
ions? Or,  rather,  does  he  resort  to  it  as  a  means 
of  filling  up,  by  truths  deemed  iocontestable,  the 
chasms  of  liis  system,  when  the  two  other  sources 
are  at  fault  ?  Or,  finally,  is  the  human  reason  in  his 
system  really  composed  of  two  orders  of  knowledge 
of  diverse  origin  ?  We  do  not  undertake  to  answer 
these  questions. 

Perception  corresponding  only  to  sensible  objects, 
4nd  the  theory  of  the  principles  of  things  comprising 
1  multitude  of  assertions  which  the  senses  can  nev- 
er verify,  the  philosophy  of  Kapila  rests  almost  en- 
tirely upon  induction.  By  combining  the  different 
examples  of  induction  cited  by  Colebrooke,  we  may 
reduce  to  the  following  formula  the  character  of  this 
philoaophiea!  process  in  the  Sankhya  system  :  Indue, 
tion  consists  in  transformiog  that  which  passes  in 
the  sphere  of  human  experience  into  general  laws  oi 
the  universe,  that  is  to  say,  in  making  anthropology 
the  measure  of  ontology. 

It  is  by  this  process,  in  fact,  that  Kapila  attempts 
to  establish  his  theory  of  material  nature  and  of  the 
soul,  FrakfiU  and  Aima,  the  two  cardinal  points  oi 
his  whole  philosophy. 

In  respect  to  the  first  point,  he  lays  down  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  eifect  subsists  anterior  to  the  operation 
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of  the  cause,  that  is  to  say,  what  we  call  an  effect, 
being  only  an  emission  of  ihat  which  is  contained  in 
the  cause,  existed  already  before  the  emibi,ion  itself 
took  place.  This  principle  ia  proved  by  esamples 
taken  from  the  circle  of  humaa  espeneace.  The 
oil  is  in  the  seed  before  it  is  expressed ;  the  nee  is 
in  the  husk  before  it  is  extracted,  etc.  Kapila  con- 
cludes from  this  principle  that  everything  which  ap. 
pears,  everything  which  is  distinct,  is  nothing  but  an 
emission,  a  maoOestation  of  that  which  is  contained 
in  a  general  cause,  in  Prakriti. 

Ha  concludes  also,  by  induction,  (hal  this  general 
cause  must  be  indistinct,  indeterminate.  We  see 
that  every  determinate  form  is  an  effect  proceeding 
from  something  which  is  indeterminate,  at  least  rel- 
atively so.  Thus  a  porcelain  vase  comes  from  some- 
thing anterior,  a  mass  of  clay,  which  hsis  in  itself  no 
determinate  form.  Every  ibrm,  then,  of  the  gener- 
al cause,  everything  distinct,  is  an  effect ;  the  cause 
anterior  to  the  effect  is  indistinct. 

The  foundation  upon  which  Kapila  builds  ii 
tablishing  the  evolution  of  his  original  principlei 
cording  to  the  order  of  succession  above  seer 
pears  to  be  induction  or  inference  drawn  from  anal- 
ogies of  human  experience.  We  know  that  observ- 
able effects  preserve  less  analogy  to  their  causes  the 
farther  they  are  removed  from  their  source;  from 
whence  it  results  that  their  order  of  succession  is  rep- 
resented by  their  different  degrees  of  conformity  to 
the  cause  itself.  Now  the  great  first  cause,  Prak- 
riti, being  indistinct,  its  tirst  and  most  immediate  ef- 
ftict  should  be  one  with  the  least  definite  representa- 
tion of  form,  the  least  individuahty.  Such  is  the  na- 
ture of  Intelligence  as  compared  witti  aelf-cunscious- 
ness,  in  which  latter  the  determination  is  more  dis- 
tinct     Self- consciousness,  in  its  turn,  is  something 
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less  definite  than  the  subtilo  elements;  and  thus  on 
lo  the  gross  elements,  which  have  a  form  so  distinct 
as  to  be  perceptible  by  the  senses, 

With  respect  to  the  soul  Kapila  proceeds  in  a  sim- 
ilar manner.  His  way  of  proving  the  existence  of 
the  soul  is  this :  a  bed  is  destined  for  some  one  to 
sleep  upoa,  a  chair  for  some  one  to  sit  upon, 
eralizing  such  cases,  he  affirms  that  the  whole  col- 
lection of  sensible  objects  is  for  the  use  of  some  dif- 
fei'cni  and  foreign  being :  this  being  must  be  the  soul. 
As  every  spectacle  supposes  a  spectator,  so  the  vis- 
ible world  supposes  an  observer  of  it,  and  this  obsei-v- 
er  is  the  soul.  So,  again,  it  is  matter  of  experience, 
that  when  a  desire  is  common  both  to  sages  and  to 
the  mass  of  men,  the  satisfaction  of  that  desire  is 
possible.  Now  all  men  aspire  after  the  termina- 
tion of  all  vicissitude,  the  destruction  of  everything 
changeable ;  that  is,  all  long  for  repose,  for  absolute 
abstraction.  There  must  therefore  exist  a  being  ca- 
pable of  this  absolute  abstraction,  and,  of  course,  de- 
tached from  all  qualities.     This  being  is  the  soul. 

Kapila  proves  also,  by  various  inductions,  that 
souls  are  multiple  and  numerous.  These  inductions 
result  in  this  geDeral  formula ;  birth,  death,  virtueSf 
vices,  happiness,  misery,  functions  and  actions,  are 
not  identical  and  simultaneous  among  all  living  be- 
ings, as  they  would  be  if  one  and  the  same  soul  ani. 
mated  all  bodies. 

Proceeding  from  previous  conclusions,  he  proves 
ihe  soul  to  be  at  once  unproduced  and  unproductive 
It  is  uncreated,  since  it  is  as  different  from  Nature 
MS  tlie  perceiver  is  from  the  visible  object,  and  can- 
not therefore  be  an  emanation  from  Nature  ;  it  ia 
jnproductive,  uncrealive,  because  it  is  destilute  of 
qualities. 
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Ohservations. 


A.lthough  the  Sankhya  enumeratoa  twenty. five 
pnnci[)les,  ii  admits  at  bottom  only  two,  Material  Na- 
ture and  the  Soul,  both  real  and  substantial  principles. 
Although  the  various  principles  whicih  emanate  from 
nalure  are  purely  phenomenal,  yet  nature  itself  is  not 
reprcaentiid  in  the  system  of  Kapila  as  an  appear, 
ance,  but  as  the  substance  which  supports  the  phe- 
nomena. Hence  the  doctrine  of  the  Sankhya  is  a 
dualism. 

But  it  presents  a  combination  of  ideas  found  in  no 
other  systems  of  dualism.  In  the  latter  ihe  spiritu. 
ai  principle  is  the  active,  the  creative  principle,  while 
the  material  principle  is  passive.  In  the  Sankhya, 
on  the  contrary,  the  Soul  is  passive  and  unproduct- 
ive ;  Nature  alone  is  fruitful ;  it  is  the  only  principle 
of  generation  and  of  action.  Other  dualist  philoso- 
phies conceive  spirit  under  the  notion  of  unity,  mat- 
ter underthatof  multiplicity,  of  division.  Wilh  Ka- 
pila matter  is  the  unity ;  real  multiplicity  does  not 
exidt  except  with  respect  to  souls,  which,  eternal  and 
imperishable,  form  a  universe  of  spiritual  atoms, 
where  no  original  unity  is  found.  Thus  the  con- 
summation of  all  things  is,  on  the  one  hand,  nothing 
but  the  return  of  the  phenomena  into  the  material 
unity,  and,  on  the  other,  the  freedom,  the  complete 
development  of  spiritual  multiplicity.  Finally,  dual- 
ism has  almost  always  jjreserved,  in  the  notion  which 
it  has  formed  of  the  uncreated  spirit,  some  idea  nriore 
or  less  modified  of  God.  This  idea  disappears  alto- 
gether  in  the  dociriiie  of  Kapila. 

This  avstem  was  a  protest  against  reJigious  ideas. 
Kapi'.a  puts  one  portion  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  in 
com  ra diction  with  another  portion.  A  special  pre- 
cept of  the  orthodox  religion  says.  Slay  the  coasosra- 
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led  victim  ,  but  the  general  lawsays,  Do  harm  to  no 
living  thing.  He  inbi&ts  upon  the  idsutKciency  ol 
religious  practices  compared  with  the  supreme  effi. 
cacy  of  S(.ieace.  Saciifice,  the  most  excellent  of  pi- 
ous actions,  procuies,  even  according  to  the  Vediis, 
only  a  finite  reward,  since  the  gods  themselves  per- 
ish, together  wiih  the  universe,  at  the  epochs  oflts 
periodical  dissolutions.  "  Many  thousands  of  Indras 
and  other  gods  haveianiohed  in  successive  periods, 
vanquished  by  time,  for  time  is  difficult  to  conquer." 
Science,  on  the  contiarj  by  conducting  the  soul  to 
the  slate  of  complete  abstraction,  frees  it  from  the  vi. 
cissitudea  of  time,  and  produces,  not  a  transitory  and 
relative,  but  an  uni,hangeable  and  absolute  happiness, 
And,  since  scipnce  is  the  only  means  which  conducea 
to  this  definitivo  state,  it  follo^vs,  in  the  last  result, 
that  virtue  is  at  the  bjttom  nothing  but  the  simple 
development  of  the  iiilelligeBce,  and  that  actions  are 
indifferent. 

Yoga  Shastra,  or  the  Sankhya  of  Falandjali. 

The  doctrine  of  Patandjali  agrees  in  a  great  manj 
points -with  thai  of  Kapila;  it  is  sufficient  to  note  the 
principal  points  of  difference. 

In  the  first  place,  Patandjali  recognises  a  God  who 
formed  and  governs  the  world.  '•  God,  Iswara;  the 
supreme  Ruler,  is  a  soul  distinct  from  all  other  souls, 
inaccessible  to  the  evils  which  afflict  them;  indiffer- 
ent  to  actions  good  or  bad  and  to  their  consequences, 
and  to  the  ephemeral  thoughts  of  man,  which  are  hut 
as  dreams,"  Infinite  and  eternal,  he  possesses  <?"" 
niscience,  and  was  the  instructer  of  the  first  created 
beings,  the  divinities  of  mythology. 

Kapila,  on  the  contrary,  expressly  denies  the  ex- 
istence of  an  infinite  being  who  formed  and  governs 
the  universe.     "If  detached  from  nature,  and  unaf. 
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fected  by  consciousness  and  the  other  principles,  he 
would  have  no  motive  to  create  anything ;  if  enchain, 
ed  in  nature,  he  would  not  have  the  posver."  Thia 
is  the  first  point  on  which  the  Sankhya  of  Kapila  and 
the  Yoga  Shastra  differ. 

Secondly,  although  absolute  abatractioa  is  the  com- 
mo'n-  object  of  both  syatemfi,  they  still  differ  both  in 
respect  to  the  notion  of  this  state  and  in  respect  to 
the  means  of  attaining  it.  With  Patandjali,  complete 
abstraction  is  the  absorption  of  the  soul  into  Cod  ; 
with  Kapila  it  is  simple  liberation  from  the  bonds  of 
nature.  The  practices  of  devotion,  which  have  for 
their  object  the  subjugation  of  the  mind  and  the  body 
— the  mind  by  withdrawing  it  from  every  particular 
thought,  the  body  by  preventing  the  senses  from  dis- 
turbing the  self- col  lection  of  the  mind — are  in  the 
doctrine  of  Pataadjali  the  most  effectual  means  of  at- 
taining to  absorptioD  into  God ;  while  Kapila  consid- 
ers philosophical  investigations  as  the  best  prepara- 
tion for  the  supreme  knowledge  by  which  the  sou 
obtains  its  entire  deliverance. 


historical  Notices. 

The  author  of  the  Nyaya  philosophy,  or  the  phi. 
losophy  of  reasoning,  is  Gotama;  ihe  author  of  the 
Vai3eschilia,orphilosophyof  !Mic!(iM«/%,  is  Kanada. 

TbD  lest  of  Gotama,  which  is  a  collection  of  apho. 
risms  or  Boutras,  divided  into  five  books,  and  the 
Iras  of  Kanada,  have  given  rise  to  a  muliitude  of 
mentaries,  in  which  the  object  has  been  either  the  ex- 
ptanation  of  these  works  entire,  or  of  special  portions 
of  them,  or  to  furnish  matter  accessory  to  the  doc. 
trine  which  ihey  contain. 

Although  ihe  Nyaya  system  is  a  system  of  logic, 
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and  the  Vaiscschika  a  physical  philosophy,  the  latter 
is  considered  as  tiie  complement  of"  the  former  in 
certain  lespects,  and  oq  this  account  they  are  com- 
monly conjoined. 


The  Vedas  prescribe  .the  following  method  in  the 
study  of  truth  i  the  enwnciaiion  or  proposition,  which 
is  the  designation  of  a  thing  by  its  proper  name,  that 
is,  a  revealed  term ;  then  the  definition,  which  deter- 
mines the  characteristic  qualiiiea  of  the  subject ;  and, 
lastly,  the  invesligatimi,  which  discusses  the  defiui. 

This  method,  however,  is  not  perceivable,  at  least 
not  clearly  and  precisely,  in  Colebrooke's  exposition 
of  the  systeni  of  Gotama.  Perhaps  his  exposition 
embrace  only  what  relates  to  the  third  and  most  Jm. 
portant  part,  namely,  investigation. 

However  this  may  be,  Gotama  eoumerates  sixteen 
logical  categories:  1.  Proof;  3.  The  Object  or  mat- 
ter of  Proof;  3.  Doubt;  4.  Motive;  5.  Example; 
6,  The  Truth  demonstrated  ;  7.  The  regular  Argu- 
ment;  8.  Reduction  to  the  Absurd ;  9.  Acquisition 
of  Certainty;  10.  Debate;  11.  Conference  or  Inter- 
locution; 12.  Controversy  13  F  II  A 
tion;  14.  Fraud  and  unfaiiC  tr  15  F  I 
Reply  ;   16  Defect  in  Argun 

This  enumeration  may,  f  11  be 

divided  into  three  parts.     Th    fi  f  I       f 

that  is,  of  the  principles  wh    1  h 

ond  comprehends  everyihi  la  h      bj 

of  proof;  the  third  refers  t    wh     myb        II    1   I 
organization  of  proofs. 

Principle  of  proof  .    (Fii  g    J  )    P      f     n 

sidered  ia  its  principles,  i     )    b      1     d  d  f  u 

kinds:  !•  Fercepiimi ;  3.  itidMCd'ow,  wiiicHis  of  three 
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sorts:  consequent,  when  it  ascenda  from  effect  to 
cause ;  antecedent,  when  it  descends  from  cause  to 
effect  •  analogous,  when  it  is  based  upon  aflalogiea  ; 
3.  Compamm  ;  4.  Affirmation,  which  embraces  rev- 
elation and  tradition. 

Respecting  the  notion  of  cause,  it  should  be  re- 
marked  that  Gotama  admits  three  sorts  of  causes  j 
the  cause  direct  or  intimate,  as,  for  instance,  the  wool 
in  relation  to  cloth,  of  which  it  is  the  material ;  the 
cause  mediate  or  indirect,  as  the  carding  of  the  wool, 
which  concurs  in  the  fabrication  of  cloth  ;  the  cause 
instrumental  and  concomitant,  which  is  neither  direct 
Dor  indirect,  aa  the  craft  which  subserves  the  fabri- 
cation  of  the  cloth.  ,    ,    m.     n    . 

Objects  of  proof.  (Second  category.)  l.Thehrst 
and  most  important  object  of  proof  is  the  soul.  1  he 
supreme  soul  is  one  ;  it  is  the  seat  of  eternal  knowl- 
edge ;  it  is  the  creative,  or,  rather,  disposing  princi- 
ple of  all  things.  Individual  souls  are  multiple.  The 
proof  of  the  existence  of  the  individual  soul  of  every 
man,  as  distinct  from  his  body,  results  from  his  pos. 
sessing  particular  attributes.  Knowledge,  desire, 
volition,  etc.,  are  characteristic  attributes,  and  not, 
like  number  and  quantity,  common  to  all  substances. 
The  individual  soul,  present  wherever  the  body  trans- 
ports itseif,  is  for  this  reason  infinite,  and  it  is  eter- 
nal  also ;    for  that  which  is  infinite  is  necessarily 

2  The  second  object  of  proof  is  body.  Without 
sneaking  of  bodies  which  exist  in  other  worlds,  ter- 
restrial bodies  are  either  produced  by  the  aggregation 
of  atoms,  determined  by  an  unknown  cause,  or  b" 
generation,  which  comprehends  four  classes  :  vivip- 
arous ;  oviparous ;  worms  and  insects  engendered 
by  fermentation ;  and,  lastly,  plants  engeadeied  by 
germination. 
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Tl  G  nunian  body  is  the  seat  of  the  soul,  coiisjder- 
ed  boll,  as  passive  and  as  active ;  under  the  first  re- 
lation it  is  the  seat  of  enjoyment ;  wnder  the  seconJ 


e  the  tliird  object  ol 
proof.  The  external  organs  are  not  an  emanation 
from  consciousness,  as  in  the  Sankhya,  but  a  materiai 
result  of  the  following  elements:  the  earth,  which 
produces  odour ;  water,  which  produces  taste  ;  light, 
which  produces  sight ;  the  air,  which  produces  touch ; 
and,  lastly,  of  the  ethereal  elemeoi,  which  produces 
hearing.  This  is  the  inverse  of  the  doctrine  of  Ka- 
pila.  Gotama  explains  the  phenomenoc  of  vision  by 
supposing  that  a  ray  of  light  comes  from  the  pupil  ol 
the  eye, and  directs  itself  towards  the  object  perceived. 
Although  this  ray  is  not  commonly  visible,  yet  the 
'light  which  enraes  from  the  eye  of  the  cat,  and  other 
animals  in  thn  dark,  is  enough,  according  to  Gotama, 
to  prove  its  existence.  He  explains  in  a  similar 
manner  the  phenomena  of  hearing,  smell,  etc. 

The  manas,  ar  intellectual  sense,  effects,  by  means 
of  the  external  senses,  the  knowledge  of  outward  ob- 
jects, and,  by  internal  sensations,  the  perception  of 
pleasure  and  pain- 

4.  The  objects  of  the  senses  are  the  fourth  object 
of  proof.    These  are  the  elements  enumerated  above. 

But  bei'e  belong  the  categories  of  Kanada,  which 
are  particularly  occupied  with  this  subject.  These 
categories  are  si's  in  number.  The  first  is  «mJ. 
stance;  there  are  nine  substances:  earth,  water, 
light,  air,  ether,  time,  place,  soul,  and  manas.  Ma. 
terial  substances  are  composed  of  atoms  or  substan. 
ces  simple,  indivisible,  and  eternal.  The  existence 
of  atoms  is  proved  by  this  reason,  that  every  com. 
posite  must  have  components,  and  that  the  divisioti 
ad  injirdtum  of  the  components  is  absurd ;  for  it  would 
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substance  ;  community,  which  makes  many  objects 
appear  alike,  and  which  iucludes  genus  and  species ; 
propriety  or  peculiarity,  which  is.  opposed  to  commu- 
nity; and,  finally,  intimate  relation  or  aggregation. 
We  now  return  to  the  categories  of  Gotama. 

5-13,  The  other  objects  of  proof  are  :  the  intelli. 
gence,  which  is  divided  into  notions  and  recollections , 
the  manas,  considered  now  not  as  the  organ  of  the 
senses  and  as  a  substance,  but  as  the  instrument  of 
intelligence  ;  activity  or  deter  mi  nation,  which  is  the 
cause  of  virtue  and  vice  ;  faults  ;  transmigration,  or 
the  condition  of  the  immortal  soul  when  it  passes 
from  one  body  wliich  dissolves  into  another  which 
is  reproduced  ;  retribution;  punishment;  and,  final- 
ly, salvation  or  deliverance,  which  the  soul  attains 
by  distinguishing,  in  meditation  on  itself,  its  own  es- 
sence from  all  the  objects  which  surround  it. 

TIte  organizatiM  of  proofs.  This  part  may  be  di- 
vidci  into  three  heads  ■  the  first  relates  to  legitimate 
and  p  h    d 
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example,  which  is  a  point  upon  which,  in  a.  contro- 
versy, both  parties  are  agreed. 

(Sixth  category.)  The  truth  demonstrated  ;  this 
is  recognised  either  universally  or  individually,  eithet 
by  pot  helically  or  by  concession. 

(Seventh  category.)  The  regular  or  complete  ar. 
guraent :  this  is  a  syllogism  composed  of  five  mem. 
bers :  the  proposition,  the  reason,  the  example,  the 
application,  the  conclusion.  The  following  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  Hindu  syllogism  : 

1.  This  moutitaiii  is  burning; 

2.  For  it  smokes  ; 

3.  That  which  smokes  burns,  as  the  kitchen  fire  , 

4.  Accordingly  the  mountain  smokes  ; 

5.  Therefore  it  burns. 

(Eighth  category.)  Beduclio  ad  absurdum.  It 
consists  in  deducing  from  (false)  premises  conclu- 
sions manifestly  inadmissible,  which  obliges  us  to  re- 

(Ninth  category.)  The  acquisition  of  certainty, 
which  is  the  result  of  proof. 

Discmsion.  (Tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  catcgo. 
ries.)  Debate  between  two  adversaries,  where  each 
endeavours  to  establish  his  own  opinion  and  to  sub. 
vert  the  opposite.  Interlocution  or  conference  takes 
place  between  two  persons  who  confer  together  for 
the  purpose  of  arriving  at  the  truth.  DUputalion, 
which  takes  place  when  one  of  the  controversialists 
seeks  to  overthrow  the  opinion  of  his  adversary  with- 
out  meaning  to  advance  his  own  proper  opinion. 

False  proofs  or  sophisms  (Thirteenth,  fourteenth, 
and  liaeenth  categories.)  These  are  fallacious  as- 
sertions or  the  semblance  of  reason ;  the  mn  causa 
pro  caits&;  fmudjOr  unfair  construction,  which  con- 
sists  either  in  altering  the  meaning  of  words,  or  in 
takina  liWrally  whnt  is  said  metaphorically,  or  in 
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peneralizing  what  is  valid  only  in  particular;  llie 
futile  answer,  or  that  which  refutes  itself;  and,  final- 
ly (sixteenth  and  last  category},  default  of  argument, 
or  the  ground  of  defeat,  whereby  discussions  are 
brought  to  an  end. 

Obserealions. 

1.  The  foregoing  exposition,  though  somewhat  dry, 
shuws  us,  even  in  the  centre  of  the  Oriental  world, 
isi  India,  that  old  country  of  imagination  and  mystic 
illuminism,  a  logical  system,  extended,  complicated, 
and  elaborate,  the  existence  of  which  had  hitherto 
been  unsuspected.  The  sole  cradle  of  logic,  it  has 
been  commonly  thought,  was  Greece.  To  explain 
its  origin  we  have  gone  back  to  the  time  of  Aris- 
totle, or,  at  the  farthest,  to  Zeno  of  Elea.  This  ex- 
planation has  become  insufficient  in  face  of  the  new 
questions  which  are  now  to  be  solved.  Have  the 
Hindu  and  the  Greek  logic  a  common  origin  T  Was 
the  one  derived  from  the  other  at  the  period  of  the 
expedition  of  Alexander;  or  were  fragments  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Brahmins  carried  into  Greece,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  some  of  tho  Greek  systems  suc- 
ceeded in  penetrating  beyond  the  Indus?  Is  it  the 
Hindu  logic  which  became  Greek,  or  the  Greek  lo- 
gic which  became  Hindu  ?  Or  was  it  a  parallel  de- 
velopment, without  any  influence  of  one  upon  the 
other  t  These  questions  are  not  yot  resolved.  The 
iast  supposition  appears  the  most  reasonable. 

2.  Whatever  may  be  the  truth  in  regard  to  these 
questions,  there  are  certainly  many  remarkable  points 
of  agreement  between  the  logic  of  Aristotle,  which 
has  been  the  type  of  all  European  logic,  and  the  lo- 
gical labours  of  India.  The  science,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  divided  in  the  Hindu  philosophy  into  three  prin. 
cipol  parts :  the  enunciation  or  proposition,  the  defi- 
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nitiaii,  and  Ihe  in ves ligation.  This  methcid  corre- 
sponds, except  in.the  difference  of  language,  willi  llie 
order  followed  by  Ariatolie,  whose  logic  compre- 
hends also  three  pans;  the  firat  treating  of  terms, 
which  ia  the  subject  treated  jn  India  under  the  gen- 
eral head  of  enunciation;  the  second  of  propositions, 
which,  by  joining  the  attribute  to  the  subject,  deter- 
mine the  characteristics  peculiar  to  the  subject ;  and 
this,  in  Hindu  logic,  is  the  proper  office  of  definition ; 
and  the  third  of  the  theory  of  reasoning  and  demon 
stration,  which  cori'esponds  precisely  to  the  investi- 
gation of  the  Indiim  logic. 

8.  The  categories  of  Gotama,  of  which  one  part 
is  a  class ihcation  of  the  principal  objects  of  philo- 
sophical investigation,  and  the  other  an  exposition  of 
the  methods  and  processes  of  investigation  itself,  em- 
brace also  the  two  terms  of  human  knowledge,  the 
Directive  and  the  subjective  ;  the  realities  which  are 
the  objects  of  cognition,  and  the  laws  of  the  mind  it- 
aelf  as  the  cognitive  subject.  However  imperfect  the 
execution  of  the  attempt  may  be,  it  denotes  at  once 
extended  views,  a  spirit  of  analysis  considerably  de- 
veloped.  But  these  categories  by  no  means  corre. 
spond,  as  will  be  more  particularly  seen  hereafter,  to 
those  of  Aristotle.  Those  of  Kanada  are,  however, 
analogous  to  the  predicaments  and  predicables  of  the 
Greek  philosopher. 

4.  The  Hindu  syllogism  deserves  attention  in  sev- 
eral respects-  1  th  (i  t  j  I  philosophical  in- 
vestigation in  its  fi  d  I  p  t  has  scarcely  any 
other  process  tha      h  by      mS;  the  syllogisrh, 

which  necessarily      pi  I  propositions,  indi- 

cates a  more  ad  d  I  en  it  is  employed 

systematically  as  mpl  f  of  human  reason- 
ing- 

if  we  compare  the  Europeati  syllogism  with  that 
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of  the  Hir.du  logic,  we  see  that  the  last  three  propo- 
sitions cor respund  exactly  to  our  Myllogism,  with  ooty 
this  dilference,  that  the  hrst  or  major  term  contai'is 
always  an  example.  Under  this  name  the  dialecti- 
cians of  India  comprehend  either  a  sensible  object,  or 
some  particular  point  admitted  or  supposed  lo  be  ad- 
mitted by  those  to  whom. the  argument  is  addressed, 
and  which  in  this  relation  becomes  a  fact.  By  means 
of  the  example  as  an  integrant  part  of  the  syllogism, 
and  inherent  in  the  major  premise,  the  general  prop, 
ositioti  is  net  presented  except  as  reaUzed  in  a  posi- 
tive fact,  and  thus  abstraction  takes  a  body  and  form. 
The  philosophical  idea  which  influenced  such  a  com 
bination  is  certainly  not  to  be  despised. 

If  we  consider  the  Ave  members  of  the  Hindu  syl 
logism,  we  shall  perceive  that  it  consisss  of  two  syl- 
logisms  resting  on  the  same  major  proposition,  or, 
raiber,  the  same  syllogism  constructed  in  an  inverse 
order.  Setting  out  from  the  third,  which  is  the  ma- 
jor proposition,  and  which  is  placed  in  the  centre,  we 
tind  successively  the  minor  and  the  conclusion,  wheth- 
er we  go  backward  to  the  two  anterior,  or  forward 
to  the  two  posterior  propositions.  Tliere  exists  a 
remarkable  relation  between  this  construction  of  the 
syllogism  and  the  consiiiution  of  the  human  mind  it- 
self, which  proceeds  alternately  by  analysis  and  by 
synthesis.  The  first  syllogism,  which  begins  with 
particular  propositions  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  gener- 
al proposition,  correspi>nds  to  the  process  of  analy- 
sis; the  second,  which  begins  with  general  in  order 
to  deduce  particular  propositions, corresponds  to  the 
synthetic  procedure.  But,  however  ingenious  in 
theory  may  be  a  combination  which  makes  a  simple 
argument  reflect  the  two  fundamental  methods  of 
;lie  human  mind,  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  the  In- 
dian syllogism,  which  makes  the   mind  travel  twice 
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through  the  same  route  withaut  learning  anything, 
and  to  move  heavily  from  drawing  so  much  luggage, 
is  very  inftiiior  as  an  instrument  of  discussion  to  the 
Europoan  syllogism,  which  is  equully  sure  and  more 
rapid.  'I'he  one  is  like  the  heavy  armour  of  ihe 
Macedonian  phalanx,  the  other  like  the  light  and  easy, 
but  strong  armour  of  the  Roman  soldiers. 

As  to  the  physical  system  of  Kanada,  the  doctrine 
of  atoms  which  is  the  basis  of  it  differs  in  an  essen- 
tial respect  from  that  developed  by  Epicurus.  The 
latter  supposes  that  atoms,  diverse  only  as  to  their 
forms,  are  identical  as  to  their  essence  ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, he  could  not  explain  the  universe  except  by 
laws  purely  mechanical,  by  the  laws  of  motion,  in 
virtue  of  which  the  diverse  forms  combine  or  separ. 
ate.  In  the  hypothesis  of  the  Indian  philosopher, 
there  exist  as  many  atoms,  endowed  with  character- 
istic  properties,  and  thereby  essentially  different,  as 
there  are  general  phenomena  in  nature.  Sound  pro- 
ceeds from  sonorous  atoms,  light  from  luminous,  etc., 
so  that  the  primitive  formfition  of  aggregates  does 
not  depend  upon  mechanical  laws  of  motion,  but  upon 
iuiimate  affinities,  which  lend  to  bring  together  at- 
oms naiucally  analogous,  and  probably  also  to  separ- 
ate atoms  that  are  essentially  repugnant. 

Kanada  attaches  to  his  atomistic  theory  a  series  o( 
explanations  of  material  phenomena,  among  which 
we  note  the  three  following  points  as  having  somo 
relation  to  modern  discoveries  :  1.  Gravitation  is  the 
cause  of  the  descent  of  particular  bodies ;  2.  That 
there  exist  seven  primitive  colours,  although,  indeed, 
Kanada  places  white  and  black  among  the  number 
of  Ihem ;  3.  That  sound  is  propagated  by  undula- 
tions, raying  forth  in  ail  directions  from  a  central 
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The  Djainas  and  the  Buddhists,  who  agree  in  for- 
mally rejecting  the  authority  of  the  Vedas,  are  not 
simply  philosophical  schools,  but  religious  sects,  which 
attack  orthodoxy  in  its  source. 

The  Djainaa  are  probably  the  Indian  philosophers 
mentioned  by  the  Greek  writers  under  the  name  of 
Gymnoaophists.  In  India,  indeed,  they  are  called 
Digambaras,  which  signifies  devoid  of  clothes. 

The  Buddhists  of  whom  Colebrooke  speaks  form 
a  branch  of  that  religious  revolution  which  is  con. 
nected  with  the  name  of  Buddha,  and  which  is  enti- 
tled to  a  prominent  place  in  the  history  of  worship 
and  sects.  At  a  period  which  is  not  yet  precisely 
determined.  Buddhism,  the  character  of  which,  in  the 
present  state  of  historical  knowledge,  is  equally  far 
from  being  perfectly  understood,  sprung  up  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  hierarchical  constitution  and  doctrines 
of  Brahminiam,  and  maintained  against  it  a  long  se* 
ries  of  bloody  struggles,  which  contributed  at  leaal 
to  give  a  new  impulse  to  philosophical  activity. 

The  documents  collected  by  Colebrooke  respect. 
ing  the  philosophical  opinions  of  the  Djainas  and 
Buddhists  are  incomplete  compared  with  those  he 
acquired  concerning  the  doctrines  of  the  other  schools, 
and  unfortunately,  also,  they  are  not  entitled  to  the 
same  degree  of  confidence.  For,  finding  Jt  impossi. 
ble  to  procure  original  documents,  he  has  formed  hii 
opinion  from  the  testimony  of  their  Brahmin  oppo- 
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nents.  In  this  deficiency  of  perfectly  authentic  sour- 
ces, we  must  conclude  this  analytical  exposition  of 
the  Hindu  philosophy  with  some  brief  indications  of 
the  doctrine  of  these  sects. 

The  memoir  of  Colebrooke  on  the  Djainas  and 
Buddhists  contains  also  some  glances  at  other  less 
considerable  schools.  The  Tcharvakas  or  Lokayat. 
ikaa  profess  materialism,  and  regard  thinking  as  the 
product  of  organization.  Other  sects,  attached  to 
the  worship  of  Seeva,  resemble  in  their  doctrines  the 
Yoga-Shastra  of  Patandjali ;  yet  it  appears  tliey  hold 
that  primitive  mailer  is  the  product  of  Seeva,  the  sole 
principle  of  the  universe.  A  similar  belief  is  found 
among  the  Pantcharatras  or  Bhagavatas,  who,  as  re- 
ligious sects,  belong  to  the  worship  of  Vishnu. 

Exposition. 
Opinions  of  the  Djainas.     Leaving  out  of  view 
what  concerns  the  worship  of  the  Djainas,  or  the  li- 
turgical and  ritual  pan  of  their  doctrine,  we  notice 
the  following  opinions : 

1.  The  Djainas  explaia  the  formation  of  the  uni. 
verse  by  identical  or  honiogeneous  atoms,  the  difier- 
euce  of  esislences  being  only  the  result  of  dilTereat 
combinations  of  these  primitive  elements. 

2.  Beings  are  divided  into  two  great  classes,  ani- 
mate and  inanimate. 

3.  The  soul  is  the  subject  of  enjoyment,  inanimate 
existences  the  objects  of  enjoyment. 

4.  Animated  beings  are  eternal,  yet  still  composed 
of  parts,  because  they  have  bodies. 

5.  Animated  beings  are  formed  by  the  four  ele- 
ments, earth,  water,  fire,  and  air,  which  are  them- 
selves aggregates  of  the  primitive  elements. 

6.  The  soul  exists  in  three  states  :  it  is  either  in 
bondage  by  its  own  activity,  or  liberated  by  the  ful. 
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Blme  t  of  precepts  which  are  designed  to  destroy  ac- 
t  V  ty  and  the  necessity  of  acting,  or,  finally,  perfect, 
when  all  activity  has  ceased. 

7  rie  doctrine  of  the  Djaioas,  in  respect  to  the 
causes  wt  ch  impede  or  secure  liheratioo,  coutajn 
n  ax  s  which  for  the  moat  part  enter  into  the  com- 
I  on  dou  rine  of  most  Hindu  systems  on  this  point, 
Qltl  ough  tl  ey  are  modified  by  the  peculiar  principles 
ot  the  Dja  las. 

Opinions  of  the  BuddkuU.  It  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  philoaopliical  opinions  of  the  Buddh- 
ists are  yet  so  impertectiy  known.  The  Utile  that  is 
ascertained  about  them  enables  us  to  discover  three 
schools  very  iar  advanced  in  the  career  of  negative 
philosophy. 

One  school  holds  that  everything  is  vacuum  or 
non.being,  and,  as  it  distinguishes  different  degrees  of 
vacuum  or  non-being,  its  doctrine  has  appeared  to 
the  first  Orientalists  who  formed  any  notion  of  it,  a 
mere  tissue  of  extravagances.  But  more  lately  it 
has  been  perceived  that  by  void,  vacuum,  or  nouent- 
ity,  it  designated  immaterial  being.  It  adniils  no 
other  existence  than  that  of  mind  or  spirit,  an  exist- 
ence which  is  revealed  in  reflection.  It  is  a  system 
of  spiritualism  and  idealism. 

In  the  opposite  extreme  is  another  school.  It  pro- 
fesses sensualism  and  materialism.  Its  starting  poiiii 
IS  sensation,  and  it  operates  upon  sensations  by  ' 
duction;  but  at  this  point  the  school  divides.  ( 
eection  hoHs  that  the  senses  perceive  external  ob- 
jects immediately,  and  that  it  is  by  induction  we  con- 
clude the  existence  of  the  elements  which  compose 
these  objects,  that  is,  of  tho  atoms,  endowed  with  dif- 
terent  i^u w I i ties,  which  they  communicate  to  the 
gregates.  The  other  section  maintains  that  the  ) 
Bes  do  nui  perceive  external  objects  immediately,  bul 
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oQly  a  momeiitaneoua  existence ,  that  they  cease  to 
exist  gs  soon  as  they  are  not  perceived,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  phenomena  of  esternal  objects  are 
perpelually  changing;  tliat  their  component  atoms 
are  perpetually  separating  to  enter  into  new  combi- 
nations, while  the  atoms  themselves  are  the  only  in. 
variable  and  substantial  existences. 

Finally,  the  third  school,  overpassing  all  the  bounds 
o^  anterior  philosophical  negations,  admits  of  no  oth- 
^r  real  existence  than  that  of  «e^,  which  is  eternal, 
and  draws  from  its  own  depths  all  phenomena.  This 
is  individual  pantheism,  the  opposite  of  other  systeoia 
of  pantheism,  in  which  self  (myself,  I),  as  well  as  all 
individuality  whatever,  are  held  lo  be  purely  phe- 
nomenal. 

The  Buddhists  conceive  the  series  of  phenomena 
which  form  both  the  physical  and  the  moral  or  human 
world,  as  an  infinite,  necessary,  and  fatal  chain  of 
causes  and  effects,  independent  of  all  governing  intel- 
ligence. For  them  the  chief  end,  the  salvation  of 
the  soul,  consists  in  a  slate  of  complete  apathy,  where 
all  thought  is  extinguished. 

Observations. 
The  philosophical  opinions  of  the  Buddhist  schools 
Jigree  much  more  than  most  of  the  other  Hindu  doc- 
trines which  we  have  reviewed,  with  the  systems  pro- 
fessed in  Europe  in  modern  times.  The  spiritual, 
ism  of  the  first  school  resembles  that  of  Berkeley  j 
the  principles  of  the  secoml  coincide  in  many  points 
with  the  materialism  and  sensualism  of  Cabanisj 
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the  individual  pantheism  of  the  third  hus  been  repro- 
duced ill  Germany  by  Fichte. 

General  Observations  on  the  Hindu  Philosophy. 

I,  We  have  thus  far,  with  Colebrooke,  classed  the 
Hindu  systems  according  to  their  external  relations, 
that  ia,  Iheir  conformity  or  opposition  to  the  doctrine 
reputed  orthodox.  We  must  now,  in  recapitulating 
our  survey  of  this  great  philosophical  movement,  con- 
sider these  systems  in  respect  to  their  intrinsic  char, 
acteristics,  by  noticing  the  ideas  which  have  predom- 
inated in  them,  and  given  them  in  some  respects  a 
sort  of  unity,  and  by  referring  to  their  fundamental 
grounds  the  differences  which  constitute  their  diver- 

II.  The  ideas  common  to  most  of  these  systems 
are  the  following : 

1.  Of  one  infinite,  eternal  substance,  which  ia 
clothed  with  an  innumerable  multitude  of  forms,  and 
manifests  itself  in  that  collective  whole  of  phenome- 
na which  we  call  the  universe  ; 

2.  Of  emanalion,  substituted  for  the  uotion  of 
cause,  properly  so  called,  or  of  creation.  The  idea 
of  creation  implies  giving  reality  to  what  did  not  be- 
fore exist ;  the  idea  of  emanation  merely  implies  ei- 
ther the  manifestation  of  what  before  existed  in  a  la- 
tent state,  or  the  disengagement  of  a  reality  before 
existing,  but  confused  with  other  realities,  or  the  de- 
relopment  of  what  before  existed  with  all  its  conatit- 


uent  parts  in  a  germi 


These  three  senses  of  the 


word  emanation  express  at  bottom  only  one  and  the 

3.  Of  matter,  considered  as  the  means  by  whicK 
individual  existences  are  formed.  In  most  of  the 
Hindu  systems  it  has  only  an  apparent  existence ;  in 
the  others,  matter,  possessing  a  real  existence,  is  the 
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invisible  source  of  phenomena,  of  everjihing  vvHch 
ha^  merely  apparent  existence  ; 

4.  Of  ao  infinite  succession  of  periodical  creations 
and  destructions,  giving  lo  these  words  the  menning 
they  have  in  the  Hindu  philosophy.  When,  by  a 
gradual  development,  the  series  of  emanations  has 
reached  its  last  term,  the  creation  is  complete.  Then 
commences  a  destructive  evolution.  The  emana. 
tions,  falling  back  one  into  the  other  in  the  inverse 
order  of  their  development,  end  by  being  absorbed 
into  iheir  substance.  Then  recommences  the  divine 
sleep  of  Brahma,  the  inaction  of  creative  power,  or, 
according  to  other  conceptions,  matter,  the  source 
of  all  production,  returns  to  its  state  of  indeiermina- 
tion.  As  an  image  of  these  alternations  of  produc- 
tion and  absorption,  the  Hindus  have  taken  the  sym. 
hoi  of  the  tortoise,  which  by  turns  extends  and  draws 
in  its  feel ; 

5.  Of  a  state  of  abstraction  by  which  the  soul  sep- 
arates itself  completely  from  nature,  and  even  of  a 
state  of  annihilation  resulting  from  absorption  into 
the  substance ;  these  are  considered  as  states  of  per- 
fect repose,  supremo  felicity,  and  the  definitive  ob. 

6.  Of  a  tendency  to  absolute  indifference  and  ap. 
athy:  a  tendency  which  is  conceived  as  the  condi- 
tion of  human  perfectionment  even  in  man's  earth- 
ly career.  It  docs  not  radically  exclude  all  activity ; 
for  the  very  existence  of  Hindu  philosophy  is  prooi 
of  great  intellectual  activity.  But  activity  is  admit- 
ted only  as  a  temporary  means;  that  is  to  say,  il 
should  not  be  displayed  except  so  far  as  its  exercise 
is  necessary  to  enable  the  soul  to  rise  to  that  perfect 
repose  where  ail  activity  entirely  ceases. 

To  resume  :  the  idea  of  unity,  of  that  by  which  all 
things  are  one,  qnii  unum  sunt,  not  only  predominates 
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in  most  of  the  Hindu  systema  over  file  idea  of  par- 
liculur,  distiuct,  eind  individual  existences,  but  even 
effaces  and  destroys  il.  Oae  of  the  two  ternna  of 
creation  is  absorbed  by  the  other,  the  finite  by  iho 
inBnite. 

This  characteristic  tendency  of  the  Hindu  philos- 
ophy is  perceptible  even  in  the  systems  which  have 
broken  up  the  notion  of  the  pi-imitive  unity  by  admit- 
ting two  co.etertial  principles.  Thus,  in  the  doctrice 
of  Kapila,  all  the  phenomena  which  compose  the  uni- 
verse end  by  vanishing  into  the  bosom  of  the  eternal 
matter,  and  souls  themselves,  however  great  their 
multiplicity,  arrive  at  an  end  common  and  identical 
to  them  all,  of  which  it  is  hard  to  form  a  conception, 
but  in  which  it  is  clear  that  all  individuality  disap- 
pears J  for  the  general  formula  of  this  state  is.  neither 
I  myself,  nnr  anything  hehngitig  to  me,  exists. 

IH.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  analogous  ten- 
dency of  moat  of  these  systems  in  many  I'espects, 
yi't  this  philosophy  is  divided  by  profound  differences. 
Whenever  and  wherever  human  reason  has  attempt- 
ed to  solve  the  question  of  the  origin  of  things,  with- 
out tailing  for  the  basis  of  its  elforts  truths  consecra- 
'ed  by  universal  tradition,  three  routes  are  open  be- 
fore it,  three  fundamental  solutions  present  them, 
selves :  Pantheism,  which  beholds  in  finite  beings 
qnly  forms,  modifications,  of  (he  infinite  substance, 
the  only  really  existing  being ;  Dualism,  which  di- 
vides being  or  substance  between  two  uncreated  prin- 
ciples ;  Materialism  or  Atheism,  whic^h  in  place  of  the 
Infinite  On^  substitutes  a  sort  of  indefinite  multiplici- 
ty by  the  doctrine  of  atoms,  a  doctrine  which  is  noi 
explicitly  brought  out  in  all  the  systems  of  material 
ism,  but  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  them  all. 

These  three  conceptions  are  developed  in  the  phi 
.oaonhv  of  India.     Pantheism  has  never  been  redu- 
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sahty  of  things ,  foi  in  the  latter  we  see  brought  for- 
ward  the  ideas  of  eternity  and  of  infinity,  ideas  which 
no  operation  of  the  niind  can  derive  from  sensations, 
because  no  sensation  can  contain  the  germe  of  them. 

If  the  partisans  of  tlie  'Yoga.Shaslra,  or  of  tho 
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Sankhya  of  Patandjati,  had  systemalically  occupied 
themselves  witk  Ihe  question  concerning  the  origin 
of  knowledge,  they  would  have  been  led  to  admit  two 
primitive  elements  of  the  reason :  sensations,  by  meaos 
of  which  material  substance  manifests  itself  to  man, 
and  conceptions  of  a  higher  kind,  which  reveal  to 
him  the  Divine  essence.  Patandjali,  in  fact,  seema 
to  have  combined  the  sensualist  priociples  of  Kapila 
with  the  illuminism  of  the  Vedanta  school,  an  illu- 
minism  which  is  particularly  reflected  in  iiis  theory 
concerning  the  transcendental  contemplation  where- 
by the  soul  is  absorbed  into  God. 

V.  It  would  bo  interesting  to  know  in  what  order 
of  succession  the  philosophy  of  India  has  brought 
forth  its  different  systems.  While  awaiting  the  hia. 
tprical  investigations  which  may  clear  up  this  ques. 
tioQ,ifindeeditcan  ever  be  done,  we  are  reduced  to 
conjectures.  It  is  probable  that  the  ancient  Miman- 
sa,  the  system  most  closely  allied  to  the  Vedas,  was 
the  first-born  of  this  old  philosophy.  We  should 
place  next  the  Vedanta,  because  its  spiritual  panthe- 
ism, although  it  appears  lo  us  a  corruption  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Vedas,  harmonizes  with  it  much  more 
than  any  of  the  other  systems.  Possibly,  this  great 
idealism  provoking,  as  all  philosophical  extremes,  a 
reaction  in  the  contrary  direction,  gave  birth  to  the 
materialism  represented  by  Kanada  ;  and  the  Sank, 
hya,  with  its  doctrine  of  two  principles,  might  then 
arise,  if  not  as  a  reconciler,  at  least  as  a  moderator 
for  the  human  mind,  tossed  between  two  e\tremes. 
It  may,  however,  be  conjectured  that  philosopiiy 
would  separate  itself  from  the  primitive  doctrine  only 
by  degrees  ;  that  it  would  not  fall  from  spiriiual  pan. 
theism  into  materialism  and  atheism  without  passing 
through  an  intermediate  doctrine;  thai, alter  haiing 
spiritualized  everything  into  the  absolute  unity,  it  m. 
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vented  dualism,  which  preservecl  still  the  spiritual 
principle,  but  combined  il.  with  a  material  principle, 
iu  order  to  avoid  dilficulties  insolvable  by  pantheism  j 
and  tliat,  at  last,  attaching  itself  exclusively  to  tlie 
second  principle  recognised  in  dualism,  it  sought  in 
matter  alone  solutions  which  the  other  sj'atems  had 
cot  furnished.  However  this  may  be,yel  as  the  ne- 
cessity of  logic,  and;  particularly  of  dialectics,  would 
not  begin  to  be  fell  but  in  the  sequel  of  a  conflict  ol 
doctrines,  wo  must  not  attribute  to  the  logical  system 
of  Gotama  an  origin  prior  to  that  of  the  otiier  systems. 
Aa  to  the  rest,  in  venturing  these  conjectures  respect- 
ing the  oi-der  of  their  succession,  we  intend  to  speak 
relatively  on  the  period  when  the  leading  and  essen- 
tial ideas  of  the  several  systems  made  tieir  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  evolution  of  Hindu  philosophy.  For 
it  is  needless  to  observe  that  a  system  spriogiog  up 
previous  to  another  system  can  nevertheless,  otity  at  a 
much  later  period,  receive  those  developments  wl.ich 
render  its  organization  complete. 


coNCEPrt&i«a. 
Historical  Notices. 

TiiE  canonical  boolis  known  by  the  name  of  King 
are  the  most  ancient  literary  monuments  of  China. 
One  of  them,  the  Y-King,  or  Book  of  atatigeu,  a  sort 
of  primitive  encyclopedia,  treats  of  a  multitude  o( 
matters,  which  may  be  reduced  to  three  heads :  met- 
iqihysics,  physics,  and  jnornls. 

Fohi,  founder  of  the  empire  of  China,  is  the  repu. 
ted  aothorofthe  Y-King  in  its  primitive  form.  The 
Chinese  annals  rehte  that  writing  was  then  not  yet 
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invented,  and  that  he  composed  this  book  with  (wen. 
ty-four  characters  or  small  lines,  of  which  twelve 
were  entire,  and  twelve  cut  in  two  or  divided  by  a 
shortspace.  The  union  of  three  lines  formed  a  tri- 
gram.  One  of  ihe  first  successors  of  Fohi  perfected 
his  work.  He  placed  upon  each  of  the  eight  primi- 
tive irigrams  eight  other  trigrama,  which  produced 
sixty-four  liexagrams.  The  founder  of  the  dynasty 
of  the  Tscheous,  King  Ven-Vang,  who  lived  twelve 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  added  to  the  hes- 
agrama  some  very  short  marks,  which  his  son  Tsche. 
ou-Kong  still  farther  improved.  In  spite  of  these 
successive  additions,  the  Y-King  would  have  become 
scarcely  intelligible  if,  about  five  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era,  Confucius  had  not  cleared  up  by  his 
commentaries  the  table  of  Fohi,  the  notes  of  Ven- 
Vaug,  and  the  interpretations  of  Tscheou-Kong- 

Exposiiion. 

All  things  rest  upon  Taiki,  the  great  summit,  as 
rafters  upon  the  ridge-beam  of  a  house.  The  old 
Chinese  philosophers  gave  to  (he  great  summit  the 
name  of  Tao.  Tao  is  identified  with  primitive  rea- 
son, Li,  from  which  it  differs  only  as  act  differs  from 
power.  Taiki  has  produced  two  forms  or  two  na- 
tures, Yang  and  Yn,  the  one  perfect,  the  other  im- 
perlect.  These  are  matter  refined  and  matter  gross, 
the  celestial  and  terrestrial,  clearness  and  obscurilv, 
heat  and  cold.dryness  and  moisture,  heaven  and  earth. 

The  two  forms  Yang  and  Yn  have  engendered  four 
images,  which  appear  to  designate  the  two  conditions 
of  force  or  stability,  of  change  or  weakness,  in  which 
each  of  these  two  principles  subsists.  These  two 
opposite  states  are  expressed  by  the  terms  youth  and 

Yang  and  Yn,  or  heaven  and  earth,  or  the  peifecl 
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and  imperfect  matter,  are  consideied  as  united  in  a 
marriage  which,  by  meana  ol  the  iour  images,  pro- 
duced the  universe, 

The  four  images,  indeed,  togethei  with  heaven 
and  earth,  produced  the  objects  repieaented  h%  the 
eight  trigranis  of  Fohi,  which  coircspond  to  all 
things. 

Besides  this  twofold  matter,  the  Y-King  speaks 
also  of  spirits  called  sometimes  Kuei-Chin,  and  soroe- 
limes  simply  Chin.  They  flow  from  the  primitive 
reason  into  the  twofold  matter.  Their  power  of  ac- 
tion comes  from  numbers.  Here  is  placed  a  myste- 
rious theory  very  difficult  to  understand.  We  find 
a  division  of  numbers  into  celestial  and  terrestrial, 
perfect  and  imperfect.  Of  the  first  ten  numbers,  the 
five  unequal  ones  are  celestial,  the  five  equal  terres- 
trial.   The  generation  of  the  elements  is  represented 

Man  has  two  souis  :  the  faculty  of  feeling  resides, 
in  the  grosser  soul ;  the  other  soul,  called  Hang- 
Hoeii,  possesses  the  faculty  of  knowing.  At  death 
tho  former,  sprung  from  earth,  returns  to  it ;  the  oth- 
er ascends  to  heaven,  from  whence  it  came,  and  be- 
comes Clan. 

The  morals  of  the  Y-King  rest  upon  this  principle, 
that  man  ought  tu  imitate  the  celestial  reason,  Tao, 
who,  sublime  in  splendour  and  majesty,  stoops  down 
even  to  the  earth.  By  humility  likewise  man  will 
deserve  lo  be  raised  up  by  Tao, 

This  in  its  principal  bases  is  the  philosophy  of 
the  Y-King,  a  very  remarkable  hook,  not  only  for 
the  matter  of  its  ideas,  but  also  for  its  form  ;  for  the 
eight  trigrams  of  Fohi,  and  the  sixty-four  hexagrams 
obtained  by  their  multiplication,  represent  by  their 
position,  their  combinations  and  qualities,  the  chan< 
ges  which  lake  place  la  t>e  physical  and  moral 
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Observations. 
I.  We  find  here,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Chinese 
philosophy,  under  an  image  proper  to  that  philos- 
ophy, a  conception  which  always  appears  at  the 
head  of  all  theological  theories.  It  is  thia  ;  tliat  the 
human  mind  has  always  conceived  the  primitive 
ground  or  root  of  all  things  as  in  God  ;  this  ia  that 
incomprehensible  something  which  can  be  conceived 
only  as  the  support,  the  absolute  basis  of  everything 
that  exists,  or,  to  speak  after  the  Chinese  fashion, 
Oie  great  summit  which  sustains  the  existence  of  all 
other  beings.  This  figure  of  language  is  in  some 
respects  strikingly  significant.  The  word  substance, 
support,  basis,  expresses  in  itself  something  which 
lies  beneath,  hut  God  is  ahove  all.  It  is  needful, 
therefore,  to  indicate  at  once  these  two  relations; 
and  this  is  well  expressed  by  the  Chinese  term  which 
represents  God  as  a  sublime  support. 

a.  But  the  great  sunnmit,  inaccessible,  impenetra- 
ble to  human  intelligence,  is  not  a  blind  and  form, 
leas  principle.  It  is  Li  and  Tao,  reason  and  law ; 
and,  as  such,  reveals  itself  to  our  minds. 

3.  The  conception  of  the  universe  in  the  Y-King 
contains  an  idea  common  also  to  nearly  all  philoso- 
phies. The  creation  which  proceeds  from  the  grand 
summit  comprehends  two  subordinate  principles, 
the  one  active,  the  other  passive.  The  Chin,  the 
genii,  which  are  the  forces  of  Nature,  are  eminently 
the  active  principle  ;  matter  is,  compared  with  them, 
Jhe  passive  principle,  moved  and  directed  by  them. 
But  by  the  distinction  of  two  kinds  of  matter,  the 
Yang,  in  virtue  of  its  perfection,  is  considered  as  ao. 
live  relatively  lo  the  Yn  or  imperfect  matter. 

These  two  great  principles  of  Nature  enter  also 
into  the  composition  of  Man,  who  is  thus  a  lesser 
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4.  Wliatever  may  be  iho  prccisn  character  oi 
value  of  the  theory  of  numbers,  one  cannot  help  re- 
marking witli  interest,  in  one  of  the  first  attempts 
of  ancient  philosophy,  the  geruie  of  the  idea  that  the 
operations  of  Nature  correspond  in  certain  respects 
to  mathematical  laws.  We  meet  with  this  idea  in 
all  periods  of  philosophy.  It  has  been  often  a  bar- 
ren, unproductive  idea ;  it  has  been  often  falsified, 
profaned  by  a  mixture  of  visionary  conceits  and  by 
extravagant  applications  ;  yet  the  movement  was  to 
go  on  till  at  length  it  received  a  great  and  legitimHte 
application,  on  which  depended  the  progress  of  the 
physical  aciecces.  The  sciences  which  have  for 
their  object  the  inorganic  world,  have  three  thinga 
to  do :  they  must  first  state  facts ;  then  observe 
their  constant  relations  of  coexistence  or  succession, 
from  whence  their  laws  are  inferred  ;  and,  lastly,  re. 
duce  these  laws  to  mathematical  formulas,  as  Kepler 
and  Newton  have  done  in  regard  to  the  astronomical 
phenomena.  By  an  admirable  instinct,  the  author 
of  the  Y-King  seems  to  have  had  a  sort  of  confused 
presentiment  of  a  truth  which,  thirty  centuries  later, 
was  to  organize  the  physical  theory  of  the  world. 

pHiLOSornicAL  developmbmt. 

Mthough  China,  at  least  so  far  as  our  knowledge 
goes,  has  never  been  the  theatre  of  a  great  philo. 
sophical  development  which  can  be  compared  witl 
the  Hindu  philosophy,  it  has  produced,  nevertheless, 
about  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian  era,  tw( 
remarkable  schools. 

The  Y-King  contained  in  the  first  place  a  raeta. 
physical  and  cosmological  doctrine  ;  secondly,  an 
ethical  doctrine,  which  is  the  foundation  of  two  oth. 
6t  Kings,  the  Chon-King,  where  it  is  blended  with 
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history,  and  the  Che-King,  where  it  is  presented  un- 
der the  form  of  didactic  poetry.  Chinese  philoso- 
phy is  divided  into  two  schools,  corresponding  to 
these  two  principal  branches  of  the  primitive  science. 
The  school  of  Lao.Tseu  was  metaphysical ;  ethical 
studies  predominated  in  that  of  Confucius. 

Lao-Tseit. 
Historical  Notices. 
Lao-Tseu  was  born  in  China,  in  the  province  of 
Hou-Koang,  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury B.C.  The  legends  say  that  he  came  into  the 
world  with  white  hair,  a  type  of  his  precocious  wis. 
dom  ;  hence  the  oame  of  Lao-Tseu,  which  signifies 
the  old  chad.  In  the  memoir  which  Abel  RemusaC 
has  devoted  to  this  philosophy,  may  be  seen  the  little 
that  is  known  of  the  circumstances  of  his  life.  He 
appears  to  have  taken  a  long  journey  to  the  regions 
of  the  West.  Neither  the  place  nor  the  date  ot  his 
death  is  known.  It  is  said  that,  seeing  the  empire 
ruined  by  great  disorders  and  tottering  to  its  base, 
he  withdrew  into  a  remote  province,  to  live  there  in 
solitude.  The  mandarin  of  the  place  received  him 
with  kindness,  and  desired  him  to  compose  a  book 
in  which  the  principles  of  his  doctnne  should  be 
clearly  expounded.  Lao-Tseu  composed  the  Tao- 
Te.Eing,  or  Book  of  Doctrine  or  Virtue.  This  done, 
he  sought  another  retreat  and  disappeared. 

He  is  said  to  have  had  an  interview  with  Coniu. 
cius,  which  is  thus  related  by  Father  Amyot  m  a 
narrative  composed  from  the  Chinese  legends.  Lao- 
Tseu,  fixing  his  eyes  on  Koung-Tsee  (Confucius), 
said :  "  I  have  heard  of  you,  and  I  know  your  repu. 
tation.  They  say  you  do  not  speak  except  from  the 
ancients,  and  that  you  retail  only  the  maxims  they 
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have  taught.  For  what  good  do  you  take  so  much 
trouble  to  revive  men  of  whom  there  exists  no  long, 
er  any  vestige  upon  the  earth  t  The  sage  shoul'I 
occupy  himself  only  with  the  times  in  which  he  hve;(, 
and  should  have  regard  only  to  present  circumslaa- 
ces.  If  the  times  and  circumstances  are  favourable, 
he  should  profit  by  them  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  they 
do  not  favour,  he  should  retire  and  keep  himself  tran- 
quil without  troubling  himself  about  what  Others  are 
doing.  He  who  possesses  a  treasure  does  cot  care 
to  show  it  to  all  the  world  ;  he  preserves  it  to  use  in 
a  time  of  need  :  you  would  do  the  same  if  you  were 
a  true  sage.  It  seems  by  your  conduct  that  you  are 
ostentatious  in  this,  and  that  you  are  carried  away 
by  pride.  Correct  this  fault ;  purge  yourself  from 
all  desire  of  pleasure :  this  will  make  you  much 
more  useful  than  all  you  are  trying  to  learn  about 
the  ancients.  You  were  desirous  to  know  in  what 
my  doctrine  consists  ;  I  have  just  given  you  the  sub- 
stance of  it ;  profit  by  it.  I  have  no  more  to  say  to 
you."  Koung-Tsee  was  not  offended  at  the  harsh 
manner  in  which  the  old  man  spake  to  him,  but,  de. 
parting  from  him,  contented  himself  with  saying  to 
his  disciples  :  "  I  have  seen  Lao-Tseu  ;  and,  now 
that  I  have  seen  him,  I  know  him  as  little  as  1  know 
the  dragon.  The  birds  cut  the  air  with  their  wings, 
the  fishes  swim  in  the  waters,  the  quadrupeds  press 
the  earth  with  iheir  feet  in  walking :  how  all  this  is 
done  I  know.  But  as  to  the  dragon,  I  know  not  how 
he  can  descend  from  the  clouds  and  reascend  again. 
I  know,  moreover,  how  it  ia  necessary  to  catch  birds 
in  snares,  fish  with  hook  and  line,  and  to  strike  down 
beasts  with  the  dart ;  but  I  know  not  how  to  go 
about  lo  take  the  dragon :  and  so  it  is  with  Lao. 
Tseu."* 

*  Amf  ot,  Mimoite  concernanl  les  Cliinois. 
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Exposition. 
Uolil  the  questions  respecting  the  doctrine  oi'I<ao. 
Tseu  are  more  completely  settled,  it  must  suffice 
to  introduee  here  the  comparison  drawn  by  Abel 
Remusat  of  this  doctrine  with  that  of  several  Greek 
ohilosopbers.  We  interpose  in  this  brief  analysis 
(he  Chinese  passages  which  are  used  as  points  of 
comparison. 

1.  Lao-Tseii  maiatair,s,  lilte  the  Platonic  and 
Stoic  philosophers,  that  the  first  principle  of  all 
things  is  reason ;  a  sublime,  indefinable  being,  of 
whom  there  is  no  type  but  himself.  Like  Plato,  he 
gives  to  this  being  a  name  which  signifies  reason 
and  speech  or  word.  "The  (primordial)  reason 
can  be  subjected  to  reason  (or  expressed  by  words) ; 
but  it  is  a  supernatural  reason.  We  may  give  it  a 
name,  but  it  is  ineffable.  Without  a  name  it  is  the 
principle  of  heaven  and  earth  ;  with  a  name  it  is  the 
mother  of  the  universe.  It  is  necessary  to  be  with- 
out passions  in  order  to  contemplate  its  excellence  ■ 
with  passions  we  contemplate  only  its  1  p  f 
state.  There  are  but  these  two  ways  of  d  ng 
a  single  unique  source,  which  may  he  m  d  n 
penetrable  depth :  this  abyss  contains  II  h 
perfect  beings.  Before  chaos,  which  p  d  d  1  e 
birth  of  heaven  and  earth,  there  existed  b  n  le 
beinjf,  infinite  and  silent,  immutable,  alw  y  „' 
yet  never  changing.  We  may  regard  it  as  the 
mother  of  the  universe.  I  know  not  its  name,  but  I 
designate  it  by  the  word  reason." 

2.  Like  Pythagoras,  he  makes  all  beings  to  be 
linked  to  a  monad.  "  Reason  has  produced  one  j 
one  has  produced  two ;  three  has  produced  all  things. 
"Unity."  says  Hoai-Nan-Tseu,  "is  the  root  of  ah 
things  ;  it  is  the  reason  which  has  Hothing  equal  t-> 
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itself."  According  to  Wei-Kiao,  the  Oue  is  [be 
substance  of  reason,  the  purity  of  celestial  virtue, 
the  origin  of  bodies,  the  principle  of  numbers." 

3.  Like  Plato,  he  regards  the  world  and  man  as 
the  copy  of  a  divine  archetype.  "  Obliged  to  give 
a  name  to  the  principle  of  things,  I  call  it  magnitude, 
progression,  remoteness,  opposition.  [These  lasl 
names  seem  to  signify  that  the  reason  is  of  an  es. 
sence  contrary  to  the  finite  and  imperfect  nature  of 
beings.]  There  are  in  the  world  four  magoiiudes, 
that  of  reason,  of  heaven,  of  earlh,  and  of  the  king, 
which  is  one  of  the  four,  Man  has  his  lype  and 
model  in  the  earth,  the  earth  in  heaven,  heaven  in 

4.  Like  Pythagoras  and  most  of  the  Greek  phi- 
losophei'S,  he  believes  souls  to  be  emanations  of  the 
ether,  which  are  going  to  return  to  it  at  death  ;  and 
like  Pinto,  he  denies  to  the  wicked  the  power  of  re- 
uniting to  tile  universa!  soul.  Like  Sallusl,  he  ima- 
gines there  is  between  the  two  principles  matter  and 
mind  a  bond  of  harmony,  which  is  the  air,  the  breath 
of  life,  the  universal  aoul.  "  All  things  rest  upon 
matter,  and  are  enveloped  by  the  ether.  A  subtile 
vapour,  the  breath  of  life,  which  keeps  them  in  union, 
maintains  harmony  between  them.  Beings  grow  at 
the  expense  of  the  universal  soul,  which  in  its  turn 
grows  by  their  perishing.  I  teach  in  this  only  what 
I  have  been  taught  by  others.  But  violent  and  evil 
men  will  not  enjoy  such  a  death  [be  united  to  the 
universal  soul]  j  on  this  point  it  is  I  myself  who  am 
Ihe  father  of  doctrine," 

In  order  not  to  misconceive  the  doctrine  of  many 
of  the  Greek  philosophers,  to  whom  the  remark  of 
Abel  Remusat  refers,  and  also,  perhaps,  the  belter  to 
anderstand  that  of  Lao.Tseu,  we  must  keep  in  mind 
the  distinction  of  two  souls,  the  ono  gross  and  senai- 
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dve,  the  other  pure  and  intellectual :  we  have  met 
with  this  distinction  before,  in  the  Y-King,  It  is 
probable  that  Lao-Tseu  regarded  the  hreaUi  of  life 
as  the  principle  of  the  soul,  and  to  which  it  was  des- 
tined to  be  reunited. 

5.  Like  the  Platonic  philosophers,  he  opposes  tlie 
primitive  state  of  the  Divine  intelligence  before  the 
creation  of  the  world  to  its  actual  state  since  the  un- 
folding of  chaos,  and  since  it  has  conceived  and  cre- 
ated the  world.  See  the  latter  part  of  the  passage 
cited  in  the  first  of  the  foregoing  extracts. 

C.  With  the  Platonists,  ha  also  composes  a  mys- 
tic and  supreme  triad,  either  of  three  ages  or  periods 
of  God,  or  of  liis  principal-  attributes ;  and  this  inef- 
fable triad  he  designates  by  a  name  taken  from  the 
sacred  writings,  and  which  has  its  root  ouly  in  the 
Hebrew  language.  Compare  the  second  of  the  pre- 
vious quotations  with  the  following :  "  That  which 
you  look  at  and  do  not  see,  is  called  I ;  that  which 
you  hearken  after  and  do  not  hear,  is  called  Hi ;  that 
which  your  hand  reaches  after  and  cannot  grasp,  is 
called  Wei.  These  are  three  beings  which  cannot 
be  comprehended,  and  which  together  make  but  one. 
That  which  is  above  is  no  more  brilliant ;  that  which 
is  beneath  is  no  more  obscure.  It  is  a  chain  without 
break,  which  cannot  be  named,  which  returns  into 
nonentity.  It  is  that  which  may  be  called  form  with- 
out form,  image  without  image,  being  indefinable.  If 
you  go  to  meet  it,  you  see  not  this  principle  ;  if  you 
follow  it,  you  see  nothing  beyond.  He  who  grasps 
the  old  state  of  reason  (that  is,  the  negation  of  beings 
before  the  creation)  in  order  to  estimate  present  ex- 
islenees  or  the  universe,  he  maybe  said  to  have  hold 
of  Ihe  chain  of  reason." 
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Historical  Notices. 
Confucius,  whose  Chinese  name  is  Koung-Tsce, 
was  hortlin  the  province  of  Lou  in  ihe  year  551  B.C. 
H     ■  g  1       r  I  1       h  t       ly  four 

y  Idhpdlj  Iddgf 

d  wh    h  h  f     ph  1      phy  d      1 

pdCl        p  d        Ipdypmf 

i       f  Id  d    1  1  g  I        dpi        i 

T  dy       m        d       d        1         d         k 

bl   h    h  m         f      d  I     I  f 

PI  h  d        ppl     h  h    II  1 

fl  h  f    h     p  II      f 

1     h  1      h     Id  b        II  d      Th        h         ph  f 

pi  y  d  !        hill        H    d  d  h 
hd  ihhl  Ihdbjmkg 

h  b  h        f  f    b  d 

ddUm        h  hmlflyh  qifi 

n       whwhhhbodg  dp 

HhddghU  hi        h         dd 

pi  d    h      gh        h    Cb  P         I 

npip  fhhlld  Id 

p        h       h     d  S  fh     d      pi      wl 

llyl      dwhh       fllwdhm     b 
ywl  llh     d      h      B  h       I     f      d 

f  1  hi  lib  g 

y  h    gb      m  1        h  nip!    I  f    I 

g         p  llh  d         d       d     h    1 

w      h  1     1     II  1  I  d  ]  y    g 

This  was  to  revive  the  a  d  ,       d  1       n 

ployed  many  years  in  arranging  the  books  of  the 
Y-King,  the  venerable  documents  in  which  this  doc- 
trine was  deposited.  He  eompleti^d  the  restoration 
of  them  in  his  old  age.  The  Chinese  historians  con- 
lain  an  affecting  recital  of  the  religious  act  wi'h  which 
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be  crowned  his  labours.  "  Having  finished  his  liter- 
ary career,  he  fell  it  his  duty  to  return  thanka  to 
heaven  for  having  given  him  life  and  strength  to 
bring  it  to  a  conclusion.  He  assembled  hia  most  at. 
tached  disciples,  upon  whom  he  most  depended  for 
the  propagation  of  hia  doctrine  after  his  death  ;  and, 
havlag  led  them  to  the  foot  of  one  of  those  ancienl 
hillocks  near  which  a  ting  or  pavilion  had  been  built 
to  preserve  its  memory,  he  directed  them  to  prepare 
an  altar.  The  altar  being  prepared,  he  laid  thereon 
the  six  books  of  King;  then,  casting  himself  upon  hia 
knees,  with  his  face  to  the  north,  he  paid  his  adora. 
tions  to  heaven,  and  gave  thanks,  with  expressions 
of  the  most  sincere  gratitude,  for  the  distinguished 
favour  which  had  beeo  granted  to  him  in  prolonging 
his  lifelongenough  to  accomplish  the  object  for  which 
alone  he  desired  to  live.  He  had  prepared  himself 
for  this  pious  ceremony  by  purification  and  fasting, 
and  he  concluded  it  by  the  entire  and  unreserved  of- 
fering up  of  the  fruit  of  his  labour."* 

He  composed,  besides,  several  works  upon  morals, 
which  have  been  commented  upon  and  unfolded  by 
hia  disciples,  of  whom  the  most  celebrated  was  Meng- 
Tseu.  Confucius  died  in  the  seventy-third  year  of 
his  age,  479  B.C.  A  little  while  before  his  death  he 
said  to  one  of  his  disciples,  "Kings  have  nowadays 
all  degenerated  from  the  virtue  of  their  ancestors ; 
none  of  them  have  Uked  the  doctrine  I  have  proclaim- 
ed ;  this  is  the  true  subject  of  my  grief."  He  would 
have  gone  down  to  the  grave  without  such  a  load  of 
sorrow  if  he  could  have  foreseen  the  influence  which 
his  doctrine  waa  destined  to  exercise.  Divine  hon- 
ours were  paid  to  his  memory,  and  China  reveres  him 
as  the  most  exalted  of  sages. 
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Exposition. 

The  following  passage  contains  the  subalance  of 
the  moral  precepts  of  Confucius. 

"  I  teach  you  nothing,"  said  he  continually  to  hia 
contemporaries, "  which  you  might  not  learn  of  your- 
selves, if  you  would  only  make  a  proper  use  of  the 
faculties  of  your  mind.  Nothing  ia  more  natural,  no- 
ihing  more  simple,  than  the  pfinciplee  of  the  moral 
ity  which  I  endeavour  to  inculcate  in  its  salutary  max 
ims.  Everything  I  tell  you  has  beeo  practised  by 
our  ancient  sagea  before  you;  and  this  practice, 
which  in  remote  times  was  universally  adopted,  re- 
solves  itself  into  the  observance  of  the  three  funda- 
mental laws  pertaining  to  the  relations  of  sovereigns 
and  subjects,  of  fathers  and  children,  of  husband  and 
wife,  and  the  exact  practice  of  live  chief  virtues,  which 
it  is  enough  to  name  in  order  to  give  you  ihe  idea  of 
their  excellence  and  the  necessity  of  practising  them. 
They  are,  humanity,  that  is  to  say,  universal  charity 
between  all  of  our  race  without  distinction ;  justice, 
which  gives  to  every  individual  what  is  his  due  with- 
out fevouritism  or  partiality;  conformity  to  establish- 
ed usages  and  ceremonies,  in  order  that  those  who 
live  together  may  have  the  same  manner  of  living, 
and  share  alike  the  same  advantages  and  inconven- 
iences ;  uprightness,  that  is  to  say,  that  rectitudeof 
mind  and  heart  which  leads  one  to  seek  and  desire 
the  trulh  in  everything,  without  wishing  to  deceive 
himaeif  or  others ;  finally,  sincerity  or  good  faith, 
that  fi'ankness,  that  openness  of  heart,  blended  with 
confidiogneas,  which  excludes  all  feints,  all  disguise 
in  conduct  or  action.  These  are  the  virtues  which 
rendered  our  primitive  teachers  respectable  during 
life, and  which  have  immortalized  their  names  after 
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their  death.  Let  us  take  them  for  our  models ;  let 
us  do  our  best  to  imitate  them."" 

The  peculiar  character  of  the  doctrine  of  Confu. 
cius  is,  tliat  all  the  duties  of  man  are  presented  as  va- 
rious forms  of  domestic  duties.  The  law  of  the  fam- 
ily is  the  uoiversal  law.  It  is  the  mother-idea  of  that 
philosophy  which  reduces  all  the  virtues  to  the  sia- 
gle  one  of  filial  piety.  "  Confucius,  being  seated  with 
Theng.Tseu,  said  to  him,  'Do  you  know  what  was 
the  aupereminent  virtue  and  essential  doctrine  which 
our  ancient  kings  taught  to  all  the  empire  in-order 
to  maiolaia  harmony  between  their  subjects,  and  to 
banish  discontent  between  superioi-s  and  inferiors?' 
'How  should  I  know,'  answered  Theng.Tseu,  respect- 
fully rising, '  I,  who  am  so  little  instructed  V  '  Fil. 
ial  piety,'  replied  Confucius, '  is  the  root  of  all  tiie  vir. 
tues,  and  the  first  source  of  all  iDstruclioa.'  " 

The  spring  of  all  evils  is  the  strife  that  exists  be- 
tween  superiors  and  inferiors.  From  this  antago- 
nismcomes  everything  which  disturbs  harmony.  The 
virtue  which  would  make  this  antagonism  disappear 
is  therefore  the  radical  virtue  ;  and  this  is  the  effect 
of  filial  piety.  But,  to  conceive  its  universal  effica- 
cy, it  ia  necessai-y  to  comprehend  this  virtue  in  all 
its  extent.  "  It  is  divided  into  three  vast  spheres  ; 
the  first  is  that  of  the  care  and  respect  due  to  pa. 
rents  j  the  second  embraces  everything  which  relates 
to  the  service  of  prince  and  country;  the  last  and 
most  elevated  is  that  of  the  acquisition  of  the  vir- 
tues, and  of  that  which  constitutes  our  perfection." 

The  family,  the  state,  the  universe,  are  facts  of  the 
same  type.  The  father,  the  sovereign,  God,  are  the 
heads  of  this  threefold  family.  The  authority  of  the 
father  is  the  authority  of  God  ;  the  authority  of  the 

*  M*m':;r85  concernant  ins  Cliinoi'       Bii. 
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prince  b  thiit  of  the  father.  Childven  are  to  their 
father  w!mt  subjects  are  to  their  pvinoe,  and  what  an 
men  are  to  Giod. 

First  sphere  offdialpieiy,  respect  and  care  for  pa- 
rents.  This  duty  rests  upon  all,  from  the  emperor 
lo  his  lowest  subject;  it  nowhere  begins  or  ends. 
"  The  wisest  emperors  of  antiquity  served  their  fa- 
thera  with  true  filial  piety ;  hence  you  may  see  why 
they  served  Tien  with  so  much  inteUigence.  I  hey 
served  their  mothers  with  true  filial  piety ;  this  is 
the  reason  why  ihey  served  Li  with  so  much  religion. 
They  were, full  of  condescension  to  old  and  young; 
this  is  the  reason  they  governed  so  happily  both  su- 
"   "    iors.     IYf»  and  Li  being  served  with 


aiapiayea.  . 

This  general  duty  varies  in  ila  application  accoid- 
ina  to  different  social  conditions.  The  great,  the 
men  of  letters,  should  manifest  their  filial  piety  by 
appropriate  acts;  so  the  filial  piety  of  the  emperor 
has  its  appropriate  manifestation ;  and,  in  fine,  m  the 


lowest  ranks  of  society,  this  virtue  consists  si 

ly  for  the  multitude  in  putting  to  advantage  all  the 
seasons  of  the  year,  drawing  sustenance  from  all  the 
land,  and  prudently  economizing  it  for  the  support 
of  their  fathers  and  mothers. 

Second  sphere  of  filial  piety,  the  service  of  prmce 
md  of  oouQlry.  The  relations  of  father  and  son 
eive  the  first  idea  of  prince  and  subject.  "Ihe 
prince  is  the  father  and  mother  of  the  people.  .  .  . 
Have  for  your  father  the  love  which  you  have  for 
your  mother,  and  the  respect  with  which  you  are 
penetrated  towards  your  prince.  You  will  serve  the 
prince  with  filial  piety,  and  you  will  be  a  faithful  sub. 
lect;  you  will  be  deferential  to  those  _who  are  above 
you,  and  you  will  be  a  submissive  citizen.  ...  He 
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wlio  revolts  against  his  sovereign  oannot  bear  to  hate 
any  one  above  him  ;  lit,  sma  in  that  he  possesses  in 
his  heart  no  filial  piety,  the  prniciple  which  inclines 
to  obedience." 

Third  sphere  of  jilial  piety,  the  acquisition  ol  the 
virtues,  and  of  that  which  constitutes  our  perleetion 
However  great  the  respect  of  the  child  for  hia  father 
or  of  the  subject  for  his  prince,  it  should  not  degen- 
erate into  a  blind  submission  to  their  mere  will  "  I 
make  bold,"  said  Theng-Tseu, "  to  asit  if  a  son  who 
obeys  the  wishes  of  his  father  fulfils  thereby  all  the 
dutiesof  filial  piety?"  "  What  is  it  you  aak  7"  replied 
Confucius.  "  The  emperor  anciently  had  seven  sa- 
ges as  Censors,  and,  although  he  gave  way  to  great 
excesses,  he  did  not  carry  ihem  so  far  as  to  lose  his 
empire.  A  prince  had  five  aages  to  reprove  himi 
and,  although  he  gave  way  to  great  excesses,  he  did 
not  go  so  far  as  to  lose  his  slates.  A  noble  of  the 
empire  had  three  sages  to  admonish  him,  and,  al- 
though he  gave  way  to  great  excesses,  he  did  not  go 
BO  far  as  lo  lose  his  mansion,  A  man  of  letters  had 
one  friend  to  admonish  him,  and  he  never  went  so 
astray  as  to  disgrace  his  name.  A  father  had  his 
Bon  to  admonish  him,  and  he  never  erred  so  far  as 
to  fall  into  dissoluteness.  As  soon  as  a  thing  is  de- 
cided lo  be  wrong,  a  son  can  no  more  be  free  of  the 
duty  of  reproving  his  father  than  a  subject  his  sov- 
ereign. Now,  since  a  son  ought  to  reprove  his  fa- 
(her  when  he  does  wrong,  how  can  he  fulfil  the  du- 
lies  of  filial  piety  if  he  limits  himself  to  mere  obe- 
dience lo  his  father's  will  1" 

Thus  there  exists  a  law  superior  to  that  of  a  fa- 
ther and  of  a  prince.  Just  as  the  commands  of  a 
father  are  subordinate  to  the  just  orders  of  the  em- 
peror, so  the  will  oJ"  both  the  father  and  prince  are 
subordinate  to  an  invariable  and  eternal  rule,  olie- 
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dienc.e  to  which  is  the  highest  act,  the  supreme  ful- 
fllmeni  of  filial- piety.  This  law  is  the  law  of  Tien 
or  of  heaven,  the  Divine  law.  The  service  of  Tien 
ia  the  source  of  the  intelligent  spirit  or  of  true  wis- 
dom, and  it  ia  necessary  to  ascend  to  him  to  find  the 
origin  of  duties  ;  "  for  the  imtiiiiiable  relations  of  ia- 
ther  and  son  flow  from  the  very  essence  of  Tien." 
Such  are  the  three  spheres  of  filial  piety. 

The  duties  of  hushand  and  wife,  hrother  and  sister, 
stand  in  relation  to  domestic  paternity,  from  whence 
they  are  derived,  as  the  duties  of  citizen  to  citizen 
ate  derived  from  political  paternity  pei-sonified  in 
the  prince,  the  image  of  Tien,  whose  law  is  the  ioun- 
dation  of  the  relations  which  unite  all  mankind. 

Filled  with  admiration  at  the  doctnne  of  his  mas- 
ter, Theng.Taeu  exclaims  :  "  O  immensity  of  filial 
piety,  how  wonderful  thou  art !  As  is  the  regular, 
ity  of  the  stars  to  the  firmament,  the  fertility  of  the 
plains  to  the  earth,  such  continually  is  filial  piety  for 
the  people.  The  heaven  and  earth  are  never  dis- 
ordered :  let  the  people  imitate  them,  and  the  har- 
mony  of  the  world  will  likewise  be  as  perpetual  as 
the  light  of  heaven  and  the  productions  of  the  earth. 
See  here  why  it  is  that  the  doctrine  of  filial  piety 
has  no  need  of  rebuking  in  order  to  amend,  nor  its 
politics  of  threats  in  order  to  govern." 

Most  of  the  foregoing  quotations  have  heen  ex- 
tractcd  from  Father  Cibot's  paraphrase  of  the  Hiao 
King,  or  Book  of  Filial  Piety,  a  work  which  is  con. 
sidered  in  China  as  expressing  the  doctrine  of  Con. 
fucius,  and  whose  author  appears  to  have  heen  one 
of  his  disciples,  the  very  Theng-Tseu,  indeed,  who 
figures  in  the  work  only  as  a  simple  interlocutor. 
Obsertations. 
However  beautiful  and  however  pure  in  many  19. 
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spccfs  the  moral  doctrine  of  Cotifucius  is,  it  yet  con. 
taiiied  a  profound  defect,  which  has  exercised  a  fatal 
influence  upon  the  destinies  of  ihe  vast  empire  of 
which  he  was  the  legislator.  This  vice  is  the  rad- 
ical  confusipo  of  political  society,  the  state,  with  the 
family,  where  ail  the  possessions  are  the  possessions 
of  the  father,  and  where  all  wills  should  be  nothing 
but  his  will.  This  confusion,  which  is  the  basis  of 
the  Chinese  institutions  and  the  pivot  of  the  doctrine 
of  Confucius,  excludes  from  human  society  the  ele- 
ment of  individual  liberty  in  order  to  give  exclusive 
predominance  to  that  of  obedience.  Hence  tlie  im. 
mobility  of  the  Chinese  nation,  whose  only  strength 
has  been  that  of  stability  without  progress,  just  as 
the  Grecian  nations  have  displayed  great  activity 
without  possessing  the  principle  of  stability  or  long 
life.  Chrislianity  has  communicated  to  the  nations 
whom  she  has  enlightened  both  these  elements,  whose 
different  combinations  form  the  principal  phases  of 
modern  societies,  as  their  harmony  constitutes  the 
perfection  to  which  they  have  attained. 

Principal  Disciples  of  Confucius. 
Theng-Tseu,  born  about  505  B.C.  He  commit, 
ted  to  writing  the  answers  of  Confucius,  who  had  a 
great  esteem  for  his  Itnowledge  and  virtue.  Besides 
the  Hiab-King  already  mentioned,  he  composed  the 
Tai.Hio,  or  Book  of  the  Great  Science,  which  treats 
of  the  different  duties  of  man.     The  date  of  his  death 


Tseu-Sse,grandsonof  Confucius.  After  the  death 
of  his  grandfather,  whose  instructions  he  had  at- 
tended till  his  Ihirty-seventh  year,  he  still  continued 
his  studies  under  the  direction  of  Theng-Tseu.  He 
ia  probably  the  author  of  the  Tchoung- Young,  or 
himivtable  Medium,  which  has  been  allrihuled  to 
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Confuciug.  In  this  treatise  moral  considerations 
are  blended  with  metaphysical  reflections.  Tseu. 
Sse  died  about  353  B.C. 

Meng-Tseu,  born  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century  B.C.,  was  the  disciple  of  Tseu-Sae.  Next 
to  Confucius  he  is  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Chinese 
pi  lo  phe  s  The  book  which  bears  his  name  de- 
velops he  do  ne  of  Confucius  in  forma  less  aus. 
e  e  and  o  e  I  ely  than  those  adopted  by  the  grave 
pa  a  ci  of  1  e  Chinese  philosophy.  Abel  Remu- 
sa  re na  k  la  the  method  of  discussion  in  the 
Meng  fse      esemblea  the  Socratie.     Although  he 

&  s  a  af  e  he  example  of  hia  master,  upon  the 
du  —    bedience,  he  opposes  energetic  de- 

nauds        fa  ou    of  the  law  of  juatice  to  the  cap;ri- 

ous  o  y  ano  cal  will  of  power.  He  died  about 
314.  The  book  of  Meng-Tseu  has  been  lately  trans- 
lated into  Latin  by  Mr.  Stanislaus  Julien. 

Cldnese  Philosophers  m  Modem  Times, 
The  thirteenth  century  after  the  Christian  era  wit- 
nessed the  formation,  in  the  native  land  of  Confucius, 
of  a  school  which  has  deviated  from  the  path  he  had 
prescribed.  It  has  put  in  vogue  a  sort  of  material 
pantheism,  which  gives  to  morality  no  religious  basis, 
and  has  produced  a  bad  physics,  founded  upon  ab- 
stractions, which,  while  pretending  to  explain  every- 
thing, explaina  nothing. 
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PERSIA. 

PRIMOBDIAL  CONCEPTIONS. 

Historical  Notices. 

Tub  most  ancient  records  of  the  doctrines  of  Per 
sia  are  conuined  in  the  collection  known  by  the 
name  of  Zendavesta.  In  the  latter  half  of  the 
■tighteenth  century,  Aiiquetil  du  Perron,  a  French 
scholar,  (ravelled  into  the  East  to  collect  them,  and, 
after  many  years  of  fatigue  and  danger,  succeeded 
at  last  in  making  this  rich  contrihution  to  European 
knowledge.  The  translation  which  he  has  given  of 
ihe  work  is  accompanied  by  notes  which  prove  the 
conseienlious  erudition  of  this  learned  Orientalist. 
The  younger  Burnoof  has.  published  a  new  transla- 
tion, with  explanations. 

These  writings,  attributed  to  Zoroaster,  belong  to 
a  very  remote  period,  which  has  not  yet  been  settled 

when  they  were  composed,  or,  at  least,  when  the  doc 
irines  of  which  they  are  the  depository  were  promul- 
gated, the  traditional  truths  that  constituted  the  primi. 
tive  religion  had  been  corrupted  in  Persia  by  a  gross 
star-worship.  The  object  of  the  doctrine  of  Zoro- 
aster was  to  reform  and  purify  the  worship  by  re- 
calling it  to  spintuahsm  by  representing,  that  is,  the 
sensible  world  as  the  envelope  and  symbol  of  the 
spirilLial  world 

The  Zendavesta  compuses  two  sorts  of  docu. 
niciits  : 

The  Vend  d^d  the  Izeschnee,  and  the  Vispored, 
wrhien  in  the  Ze  id  lanir  map  are  principally  liturgi. 
cal.     But  they  cont-iui   i     the  midst  of  a  multitude 
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of  prayersi  and  ceremonial  prescriptions,  some  doc. 
trinal  notions.  These  scattered  conceptions  are  not 
exhibited  in  the  form  of  a  system,  nor  even  of  a  di- 
(luetic  composition.  By  comparing  and  combining 
Ihem,  we  can,  however,  to  a  certain  degree,  recon- 
struct them  as  a  whole. 

The  Boundeheoch,  or  llial  which  has  been  created 
from  the  heginning,  written  jn  the  Pehlvi  dialect,  con- 
tains, as  its  title  implies,  a  cosmogony  whicli  sheda 
great  light  upon  many  portions  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Zend  doruments.  From  this  cosmogony  proceeds, 
aa  ao  many  branches,  various  series  of  notions  rela- 
ting both  to  the  intercourse  of  men  with  God,  or  re- 
ligion, and  to  the  intercourse  of  men  with  each  other. 
The  ideas  which  it  contains  respecting  the  first  of 
cieiit  sciences,  astronomy,  and  the  first  of  aria,  agri- 
culture, reflect,  under  this  twofold  celestial  and  ter- 
restrial relation,  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  mys. 
terious  land  of  the  Magi,  a  sacerdotal  corporation 
which  was  to  Media  and  Persia  what  the  Brnhmins 
have  been  to  India. 


I.  In  tlie  beginning  existed  Time  illimitable.  Un- 
der this  name  the  Zendavesta  recognises  the  primitive 
unity,  the  source  of  being.  Here  appears  already  a 
difference  between  the  Persian  and  Hindu  doctrines, 
The  former  embrace  God  in  his  complete  character, 
his  character  of  infinitude  ;  the  latter,  in  order  to  do- 
fine  God,  consider  only  one  aspect  of  infinitude,  eter. 
nity  or  infinity  in  duration.  This  abstraction,  with 
which  the  Persian  conceptions  begin,  would  of  itself 
be  enough  to  lead  to  the  conjecture  that  they  would 
exhibit  a  body  of  ideas  leas  extensive  than  that  which 
has  proceeded  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Vedas ;  and 
liiis  is,  in  fact,  the  case. 
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2.  The  Eternal,  or  Time  without  bounds,  first 
produced  Ormuzd,  the  supremely  pure  and  good  be- 
ing.    He  is  the  Light,  and  the  Creative  Word. 

3.  Time  without  bounds  produced  also  Ahriman, 
the  Evil  Being,  the  principle  of  Darkness.  He  ia  tha 
essence  hidden  in  crime,  the  author  of  discord  and 
aaarchy,  the  chief  of  those  who  have  oo  chief. 

4.  According  to  ancient  Persian  traditions,  collect- 
ed by  Shetristani,  Ormuzd  should  be  regarded  as 
properly  the  spiritual  principle,  and  Ahriman  as  the 
genius  of  matter,  which  is  the  shadow  of  spirits. 

5.  Dependant  originally  upon  these  two  priiicipies, 
the  creation  contains  in  its  bosom  a  radical  hostility 
a  necessary  strife,  and  the  idea  of  conf]  ct  becomes 
the  general  formula  of  the  universe.  Th  a  confiio* 
is  represented  in  the  physical  world  by  the  s  cces 
sion  of  day  and  night,  which  dispute  the  en  p  re  of 
Timfl.  and  alternately  put  each  other  to  "  gl 

6.  Ormuzd  at  first  produced  the  tev  est  v 
ing  types  of  all  things,  then  the  Anuch  s[  a  ds  i  d 
the  Izeds,  kings  of  good  genii,  who  believe  and  adore. 
Ahriman,  to  resist  these  powers  of  light  created  by 
Ormuzd,  produced  the  Dews,  powers  of  darkness, 
evil  and  unbelieving  genii,  one  of  whoso  uSices  it  b 
to  utter  tha  formufa  of  skepticism,  perhaps. 

7.  Thus  the  superhuman  creation  is  twofold :  it 
comprises  two  opposite  worlds ;  and  this  hostility  is 
introduced  also  into  the  inferior  creation,  tlie  human 
or  terrestrial  worid.  Ormuzd  had  produced  tha 
eerme  of  this  inferior  creation  :  a  germe  which  cnn- 
tained  the  principles  of  human,  and  also  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life.  This  creation  in  the  germe  is 
represented  by  a  bull,  the  symbol  of  organic  force. 
Ahriman,  after  having  urged  his  efforts  against  hcav. 
en,  redescended  to  the  earth,  and  wounded  the  mys- 
tic bull ;  hut  his  fruitful  death  became  the  source  of 
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man  had  opposed  tlie  world  of  evil  genu ;  to  the  an- 
imal and  vegetable  creation  placed  below  man  in  the 
scale  of  being,  he  had  opposed  a  crealion  of  the  same 
order,  but  corrupt  and  corrupting.  Man,  placed  be- 
tween these  two  e.-itremes,  had  alone  escaped  this  an. 
tagonism  of  the  creation.  Ahriman  had  not  been 
able  to  find  any  means  of  creating  a  bad  man.  He 
had  no  other  resource  but  to  slay  him ;  and  the  prim- 
itive man,  Kaiomorts.who  was  at  once  man  and  wom- 
an, fell  beneath  hia  blows.  From  his  blood  sprang, 
by  meaps  of  transformations,  Mesohia  and  Mesehia- 
nee,  ancesiors  of  the  human  race,  who  were  soon  se- 
duced by  Ahriman,  and  became  worshippers  of  the 
Dews,  to  whom  they  offered  sacrifice. 

9.  From  thenceforward  a  great  conflict  between 
Ormuzd  and  Ahrimaa  has  been  maintained  in  the 
human  race,  Mea  pass  their  lives  upon  the  earth 
under  a  twofold  influence,  from  the  good  genii  and 
from  the  Dews,  which  tends  to  sanctity  or  to  defile 
their  souls,  and  under  a  twofold  contact,  with  pure 
and  wiih  impure  material  objects,  which  produces 
either  purity  or  defilement  of  body.  Hence  the  ne- 
cessity  of  a  double  purification,  spiritual  arid  corpo- 
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real.     Tliis  purificalioii  is  wrought  by  prayers  and 
ritea  taught  by  Ormuzd  to  Zoroaster. 

10.  The  souls  of  men  who  follow  Ahriman  will  go 
to  dwell  with  the  Dews  in  tbe  abyss  of  darkness : 
those  who  hearken  to  Ormuzd  will  be  united  to  htm 
and  to  the  good  genii  in  light  and  blessedness.  How. 
ewer,  in  the  end,  Ahriman  himself  shall  be  purified, 
evil  shall  be  subdued,  tbe  antagonism  of  creation  shall 
Jisappear. 

Ohservaiioiis. 
Traditional  doctrines  arc  so  blended  in  the  Zend- 
avesta  with  philosophical  conceplioaa,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  sketch  the  principal  points  of  this  old 
philosophy  without  bringing  into  tbe  exposiiion  views 
which  are  evidently  only  fragments  of  an  earlier  tra- 
in a  philosophical  point  of  view,  the  Persian  con. 
captions  present  a  striking  contrast  to  those  of  the 
Hindus.  In  the  philosophy  of  the  Vedas,  the  unity 
of  tbe  creation  is  the  predominating  idea,  and  in  cer. 
tain  respects  Che  exclusive  idea.  Thepresidingidea 
of  the  Zendavesta  is  not  only  the  duplicity,  but  the 
antagonism  of  creation  throughout  every  sphere  of  it. 
This  antagonism  does  not,  however,  constitute  du. 
nlism  in  the  sense  in  which  it  designates  subsequent 
developments  in  the  history  of  philosophy  ;  dualism, 
that  is,  aa  maintaining  two  co-eternal,  necessary,  and 
uncreated  principles.  The  principle  of  light  and  the 
principle  of  darkness  in  the  Zendavesta  both  proceed 
from  a  primitive  unity,  Time  without  bounds.  Uni. 
ly  appears  at  the  origin  of  creation  ;  it  appears  again 
at  the  final  consummation,  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of 

It  should  be  observed,  also,  that  the  unity  of  the 
creation,  broken  by  the  hostility  of  Ormuzd  and  Ahri. 
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man,  nevertheless  reappears  and  prolongs  ilself  m 
each  of  its  iw  immense  fractions.  On  the  one  hand, 
moral  purity  and  corporeal  purity ;  on  the  other,  the 
defilement  of  the  soul  and  the  defilement  of  the  body, 
are  respectively  identified  so  far  that  they  are  only 
two  modes,  two  aspects  of  the  corresponding  good  or 
evil  principle:  a  conception  which  tends  to  bind 
closely  the  laws  of  what  may  be  termed  the  organ, 
ism  of  the  universe  to  the  superior  laws  of  the  intel- 
lectual or  moral  world.  ,  ,.,  .  , 
The  character  of  the  dualism  of  the  philosophy  ot 
the  Zendavesta  depends  upon  the  delermination  of 
the  question  whether  Ahriman  is  born  evil  by  na- 
ture, or  became  so  by  the  abuse  of  liberty.  The  lat. 
ter  supposition  is  the  more  probable.  However,  in 
the  philosophical  traditions  of  the  Magi,  to  which  we 
have  before  referred,  and  which  probably  contanjed 
a  iracsformation  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Zendavesta, 
the  principle  of  darkness,  identified  with  matter,  is 
represented  as  essentially  evil ;  but,  in  order  not  to 
attribute  the  origin  of  evil  to  God,  the  same  traditions 
maintain  that  the  production  of  this  principle  was  not 
contained  in  the  primary  will  of  the  Creator,  but  that 
it  was  solely  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  crea- 
tion of  good  beings,  because  darkness  follows  light 
as  his  shadow  follows  man.  Under  this  figure  was 
it  intended  to  couch  the  profound  meaning  that,  as 
every  created  being  is  necessarily  imperfect,  the  cre- 
ation necessarily  contains  two  principles,  the  one  lim- 
iting, the  other  limited,  and  that  in  this  sense  the  Cre- 
Btor  (the  limiting  being)  is  the  principle  or  author  of 
imperfection  and  evil '  H  is  very  doubtful  :  yet  tne 
Persian  conception  under  consideration  bears  some 
anabgy  to  this  idea. 
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Note. 
History  is  silent  with  regard  to  any  philosophical 
development  in  Persia.  Perhaps  the  doctrines  con- 
nected with  the  worship  of  Mithra,  the  explanation  of 
which  is  still  the  subject  of  so  much  controversy,  are 
themselves  an  index  of  such  development.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  we  shall  see  hereafter,  in  treating  of  the 
period  of  gnosticism,  that  it  is  impossible  to  suppose 
a  total  extinction  of  philosophical  speculations  in 
Persia  during  the  period  immediately  p  "  "" 
Chnstian  era. 


Sisioncal  Notices. 


Thbbf  arc  reasons  for  believing  that  the  germes 
of  Egyptian  civilization  and  science  were  brought 
from  Ethiopia,  which  counlry  itself,  oa  this  supposi- 
lioa,  must  have  been  peopled  hy  one  of  the  first  mi- 
grations from  the  East.  The  Ethiopian  city  of  Me. 
roe  seems  to  have  been,  relative  to  Upper  Egypt,  the 
metropolis  of  a  sacerdotal  corporation,  which  gradu- 
ally extended  a  theocratic  government  to  the  mouths 
of  the  Nile.  It  boasted  the  possession  of  a  high  and 
antique  philosophy,  and  regarded  itself  as  in  some 
sort  the  eldest  daughter  of  Intelligence.  You  ar*. 
nothing  but  children,  it  said  to  the  Greeks ;  there  is 
among  you  no  wisdom  grown  gray  through  time. 

No  work  of  Egyptian  origin  has  been  handed  down 
to  us  imbodying  the  philosophical  conceptions,  by 
means  of  wh  ch  the  sacer  lota!  colleges  connected 
and  organ  zed  the  different  branches  of  their  knowl- 
edge  B  I  tl  h  eek  1  stor  a  s  Herodotus  and  Di- 
odcr     S  c  lu     ds     ell  a    PI  ti  cl    and  the  Alexan- 
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driaii  philosophers  lamblicus  and  Porphyry,  furiiiBh 
materials  for  this  part  of  the  history  of  philosophy. 
Their  representations,  however,  are  broken  by  many 
u  chasm,  and  the  allegorical  veil  whicli  covers  most 
of  the  Egyptian  doctrices  is,  moreover,  not  always 
transparent.  We  shall  indicate  only  some  leading 
points,  without  dec  dg  hi  hybl  gp 
[y  to  the  class  of  c        p  h    1  w    h        d 

nated  by  the  name    1  p  d    1  ph  1      pi  j 
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Dules.  Wo  shall  inquire  presently  what  is  the  y'liii- 
osophieal  idea  of  which  the  syzygy  ia  the  emblem. 
But  as  to  what  ia  the  syzygy  of  Piromis,  of  Kneph, 
and  of  Phta,  and  what  their  characteristics,  we  are 
in  both  respects  left  in  great  uncertainty. 

6.  Another  emanation  makes  a  figure  in  this  sys- 
tem, sometimes  under  the  name  of  Butos,  sometimes 
under  that  of  Athyr !  an  emanation  of  darkness, 
which  is  identical  with  primitive  matter,  of  which 
the  first  form  was  water. 

7.  What  appears  most  clearly  is,  that  all  the  prim- 
itive divine  powers,  in  as  far  as  they  are  incorpora- 
ted in  the  universe,  or,  rather,  radically  constitute 
it,  are  represented  by  a  double  emanation,  Osiris 
and  Isis.  Osiris  is  the  luminous  and  active  princi. 
pie  in  nature;  Isis  is  the  passive,  dark,  material  prin- 
ciple. Osiris  is  clothed  with  a  robe  of  light  without 
mixture  of  colours.  The  robe  of  Isis,  or  matter,  is 
tinged  with  all  the  various  shades  which  are  dis- 
played in  the  universe.  Isis  reflects  in  its  variety 
the  one  light  of  Osiris,  as  matter,  the  subject  of  va- 
riety, receives  all  the  forms  which  the  active  prin- 
ciple impresses  upon  it.  Osiris  is  the  father  of 
beings  ;  Isis  is  the  mother,  and  she  has  all  the  at- 
tributes of  maternity.  Everything  tbat  exists,  ev- 
erything that  breathes,  is  the  product  of  ihe  mar- 
riage of  Osiris  and  Isis,  of  the  union  of  spirit  and 
matter.  They  are  identified,  Osiris  with  the  sun, 
and  Isis  with  the  moon.  Ths  sun,  the  source  of 
light,  is  also  the  principal  agent  in  nature.  The 
moon  is  opaque,  and  passive  with  respect  to  the  sun, 
receiving  from  it  light  and  heat.  The  harmonious 
influences  of  the  sun  and  moon,  which  everywhere 
diffuse  fertility  and  life,  represent  the  eternally  fruit- 
ful marriage  of  the  active  and  the  passive  principles. 

a.  Aftei'  Osiris  and  Isis  come  other  subordinate 
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emanations,  which  correspond  to  the  great  phunom- 
ena  of  nature,  resulting  from  the  coinhination  of 
the  active  and  the  passive  principles.  These  ema- 
nations are  nothing  liut  the  special  causes  of  these 
phenomena. 

9.  Thus  far  we  have  seen  only  the  development 
of  the  primitive  principles  of  the  creation,  consid- 
ered  either  as  in  the  bosom  of  Piromis,  the  divine 
beiag,  or  as  in  the  plastic  force  of  i.aime.  Bat  io 
the  creation  there  is  a  law  of  destruction  ;  there  is 
disorder  in  order,  evil  in  the  good,  death  in  life. 
The  principle  of  Evil  ia  Typhon.  His  origin  is  vei'y 
obscure.  His  mother,  it  would  seem,  is  Athyr,  which 
probably  represents  the  dark  chaos  the  primordiil 

f   h      1  T  ph  1      m    h 

sd  hm  h        gi  hnbh-H 

1    h  d         h    Emp     a    y    b  I        w  I     11    h 
b  fidddlyf  H  d 

N  p    hj     p  /  fioM   const m     tel    uy     h 

h    m  d  1  h  w 

he    ss  f  1  Id 

Olservalions. 
1.  The  word  emanation  bears  ordinarily,  in  philo. 
Bophical  language,  a  meaning  exclusive  of  creatiou, 
properly  speaking.  Yet  in  explaining  the  Egyptian 
doclrine  wo  have  not  used  it  strictly  in  [hat  sense. 
We  have  made  use  of  it  because  the  idea  of  creation, 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  does  not  appear  in 
that  doctrine.  But  from  its  not  appearing,  it  should 
not  be  hastily  concluded  that  it  is  formally  excluded. 
It  ia  probable  that  this  old  philosophy,  in  admitting 
ft  production  of  things,  did  not  feel  pressed  by  any 
of  the  ((ueslions  which  subsequently  have  been  raised 
respecting  the  essential  mode  of  that  production.  It 
oeillier  denied  nor  affirmed  anything  upon  this  poirt, 
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at  least  it  does  not  appear  that  it  perceived  *ny  of 
those  questions.  This  observation,  if  we  mistake 
uot,  may  be  extended  to  the  primitive  plillosophy  of 
many  other  nations. 

2.  The  doctrine  of  divine  emanations  or  genera, 
tiona  by  sy^gies,  a  doctrine  which  is  equally  met 
with  in  the  niyihi  of  India,  may  have  had  a  double 
basis.  It  may  have  rested  at  first  upon  an  induction 
of  analogy  drawn  from  terrestrial  generations,  which 
suppose  the  union  of  two  beings.  But  it  may,  per. 
liaps,  have  connected  itself  with  a  still  higher  philo- 
sciphical  idea.  The  active  principle  and  the  pass- 
■  loiple  constitute  the  great  distinction  which 


appears  in  nature. 


jeive  thai  the 


us  in  naiuiu.      j.i  u  onoj.  iw  — ,.^-^.,^  — 

ucLive  principle,  or  spirit,  comes  from  God,  since  it 
is  of  an  essence  analogous  to  the  dlviue,  which  is 
activity,  life  itself.  But  how  is  it  conceivable  that 
matter,  the  passive  principle,  should  likewise  come 
from  him,  since  he  exhibits  attributes  so  opposite  t 
Thoy  may  have  been  led,  in  resolving  this  question, 
to  suppose  in  God  something  corresponding  in  some 
xvay  to  the  functions  of  matter  in  nature,  as  the  di. 
vine  energies  in  God  correspond  to  the  functions  of 
mind  or  of  the  created  active  principle  ;  and,  ac 
cordingly,  the  divine  emanations  are  represented  no- 
der  the  double  form  of  active  and  passive, 

JVo(e. 
It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  points  expounded 
above,  instead  of  forming  a  part  of  the  primitive  doc- 
trines  of  Egypt,  were,  on  the  contrary,  the  last  form 
wl  ch  their  doctrines  received.  But  wo  know  too 
I  ttle  of  th  ir  history  to  distinguish  the  phases  of  a 
philosoph  cal  development.  The  meditations  of  the 
pnesta  of  Thebes  and  Memphis  lie  buried  beneath 
the  ruins  of  their  mysterious  sancluariea.     Egypt, 
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BO  niighly  in  tombs,  has  been  itself  the  tomb  of  its 
own  science.  The  recent  discoveries  as  to  the  man. 
ner  of  deciphering  the  papyrus  which  these  tombs 
have  preserved  during  the  ravages  of  forty  centuiies, 
has  given  birth  to  the  hope  of  recovering  some  pre- 
cious relics  of  this  fossil  knowledge,  and  possibly,  by 
connbiaing  the  results  of  these  discoveries  with  the 
records  preserved  by  Greek  writers,  we  may  sue. 
ceed  in  re  construe  ling  a-t  least  the  mummy  of  this  old 
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Historical  Notices. 


Thbee  existed  in  Chaldea.  a  sacerdotal  corporation, 
the  depositary  of  science,  like  the  IVIagi  of  Persia. 
A  conflict  arose  between  these  two  rival  coi'p orations, 
and,  when  Babylonia  passed  under  the  yoke  of  Per- 
sian  dominion,  the  Magi  oppressed  the  college  of 
Chaldean  priests,  and  probably  attempted  to  destroy 
it.  It  survived,  however,  or,  at  least,  relics  of  it  sub- 
sisted a  long  time  afterward,  since  we  meet  with 
them  at  the  period  of  the  conquests  of  Alexander, 
But  these  persecutions  must  have  compelled  the  learn- 
ed order  in  Chaldea  to  cover  their  doctrines  more 

d  w'tl    th    V  '1  of  mystery  which  explains 

h  h  b       g  p         g  ph 
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Exposition. 

God,  the  source  of  being ;  a  primitive  chaos,  which 
was  nothing  but  darkness  and  water  ;  a  humid  mat- 
ler  contaiaing  monstrous  animals ;  nature  in  this  ori- 
ginal slate  personified  under  the  emblem  of  a  wom- 
an named  Omorca ;  God  appearing  in  the  bosom  of 
chaos,  dividing  the  body  of  the  primordial  woman,  or 
nature,  in  order  to  form  out  of  one  half  heaven,  and 
out  of  the  other  half  earlb  ;  producing  the  light  which 
destroys  the  monsters,  children  of  chaos,  then  caus- 
ing the  disorder  of  the  elements  represented  by  tlieae 
monsters  to  give  place  to  order  and  regularity ;  and, 
finally,  from  his  own  biood  and  that  of  inferior  deities 
mixed  with  earth,  creating  the  souls  of  men  and  ani- 
mals, which  are  thus  of  divine  origin,  while  the  ce- 
lestial and  terrestrial  hodies  are  formed  from  the  sub- 
stance  of  Omorca,  or  from  the  material  substance ; 
this  whole  assemblage  of  ideas,  the  basis  of  which  is 
evidently  in  primitive  tradition,  bears  no  token  of 
philosophical  reflection. 

But  in  another  relation  the  doctrines  of  the  Chal- 
deans reveal,  in  the  midst  of  the  sii.c-erdol?.!  corpora, 
tion,  a  scientific  direction  which  was  peculiar  to  it. 
The  observation  of  astronomical  facts  was  connected 
in  their  minds  with  a  theoretical  idea,  according  to 
which  the  events  of  the  lower  or  human  world  do- 
pended  upon  the  motions  of  the  superior  or  celestial 

Observations. 
1.  The  astrological  philosophy  of  the  Chaldeans 
is  in  contrast  with  the  doctrines  both  of  India  and 
I'ersia.  Brahmin  ism,  preoccupied  almost  excluuve- 
ly  with  the  idea  of  the  infinite,  fell  into  idealism. 
I'ersian  Mogism  divided  its  meditations  between  the 
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spiritual  and  the  material  world.  The  Chaldeans 
gave  themselves  up,  above  all,  lo  the  study  of  the  ma- 
terial part  of  creation,  and  particularly  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  heavens.  In  the  two  other  philoso. 
phies  spirit  was  conceived  as  predominant  over  mat- 
ter ;  an  inverse  predominance  is  perceptible  in  the 
Chaldee  philosophy,  which  in  this  respect  coniained 
the  elements  of  fatalism  and  materialism. 

Tho  conoiirrsnce  of  human  destiny  with  the  side- 
real revolutions  was  conceived  from"  that  period,  as 
a  passage  in  Plato  seems  to  iDdicate,  under  the  no- 
tion of  the  universal  harmony  of  creation.  The  Hin- 
du philosophy  regarded  the  universe  as  an  immense 
spectacle  which  God  represents  to  himself;  the  an- 
cient Persian  philosophy  conceived  it  under  the  no. 
tion  of  a  grand  conflict ;  Chaldean  philosophy  view- 
ed it  as  an  immutable  harmony. 

Note. 
There  were  in  Chaldea  various  sects  and  schools, 
of  which  Strabo  and  Plinj  make  mention.  There 
was  also  a  conflict  of  doctrines,  and,  consequently,  to 
some  extent,  a  philosophical  movement.  But  history 
has  not  preserved  the  records  which  would  determine 
its  nature  and  direction.  This  loss  is  the  more  to 
be  regretted,  since  a  comparison  of  the  physical  phi. 
losophy  of  Chaldea  with  the  metaphysics  of  India 
might  enable  us  to  pursue,  at  a  very  remote  period 
and  among  two  learned  nations,  parallel  develop, 
ments  of  idealism  and  empiricism. 
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P  H  (E  N  I  C  I  A. 

The  cosmogony  attributed  by  Philo  to  Sacchonia- 
thon,  a  Phcenician  writer,  who  flourished  prior  Co  the 
Trojan  war,  preaenfa  the  draught  of  an  explanation  of 
the  universe  by  material  causes,  in  which,  however, 
maybe  detected  some  traces  of  a  coarse  spiritualism. 

If  we  rely  upon  some  indications  fumisbed  by 
Greek  writers,  Phtenieia  was  not  entirely  a  stranger 
to  philosophical  systems  analogous  to  some  of  those 
which  were  subsequently  developed  in  Greece.  They 
speak  of  the  Ph<Bnician  Moschos  as  the  inventor 
of  the  doctrine  which  explains  the  formation  of  the 
universe  by  the  combination  of  atoms.  It  is  prob. 
ably  the  first  attempt  at  a  material  cosmology 
which  was  produced  in  Western  Asia ;  at  least  we 
know  of  none  more  ancient.  This  tendency  was 
favoured  by  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  Phtenicians, 
an  industrious  and  commercial  people,  where  men- 
tal activity  was  particularly  confined  within  the  cir- 
cle of  material  things. 
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SECOND  PERIOD. 


PRBLIMiHARV    OBSEKTATIONS. 

Greek  civilization  had  its  origin  in  the  EasI,  from 
whence  it  spread  into  Greece  by  three  dilTerent  chaii- 
nels,  at  tlie  north,  the  south,  and  the  east.  Three 
names  appear  prominent  in  the  origin  of  this  civil- 
ization :  Orpheus,  from  Thrace,  Pheroneus,  from 
Egypt,  and  Cadmus,  from  Phcenicia.  At  that  re- 
mote antiquity,  religious  doctrines,  institutions,  laws, 
and  the  arts  were  so  clgsely  united  that  it  would  be 
absurd  to  suppose  the  colonies  that  came  to  Greece 
from  those  different  countries  would  bring  with  them 
each  respectively  only  a  single  one  of  these  ele- 
ments of  civilization.  It  may,  however,  with  some 
reason,  be  thought  that  the  dogmatic  and  mora!  ele. 
ment,  united  with  the  arts,  was  particularly  devel. 
oped  under  what  has  been  termed  the  Orphic  rule  ; 
(hat  the  political  element,  including  prescriptions 
civil  with  respect  to  their  object^  but  religious  as  to 
their  forms,  predominated  in  the  Egyptian  influence ; 
and  that  the  industrious  element  occupied  the  chief 
place  among  the  iafiueoces  derived  from  Phcenicia. 
The  blending  of  these  three  elements  contributed  to 
form  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Greek  genius, 

whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  upon  the  institutions 
which  took  the  place  of  the  Oriental  castes. 

Greek  doctrines,  in  the  point  of  view  under  which 
they  are  here  to  be  considered,  belong  to  two  perioda 
very  distinct.  The  first  is  anterior  to  what  may  be 
properly  called  philosophical  investigations,  the  sec- 
ond commences  with  those  investigations.     The  first 
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of  these  two  periods  itself  presunls  two  successive 
and  opposite  phases.  At  first  we  see  theological 
doctrines  evidently  Oriental  both  in  (heir  substance 
arnJ  form.  They  hear  no  marl;  of  the  Greek  genius  ; 
they  are  not  yet  wrought  over  by  the  Grecian  miad  ; 
they  influence  it  without  being  in  tura  influenced  by 
it.  These  doctrines  are  principally  represented  in 
history  by  the  name  of  Orpheus.  Then,  after  a 
struggle  between  the  military  aod  the  sacerdotal 
power,  in  which  the  latter  lost  a  great  share  of  its 
influence,  a  civil  system  of  morals  distinct  from  the- 
ology became  established.  This  new  phasia  is  spe- 
cially represented  by  the  philosophical  keptad  com. 
monly  known  by  the  name_of  the  Seven  Wise  Men 
of  Greece.  Something  analogous  is  seen  in  the  his- 
tury  of  other  nations,  particularly  in-  China  ;  but  in 
these  cases  the  development  of  a  system  of  ethics 
merely  human  and  disconnected  with  theology,  comes 
only  in  the  sequel  of  philosophical  controversies,  by 
which  men's  minds  are  detached  from  their  religious 
creeds.  In  Greece,  however,  there  was  no  such  in- 
termediate stage ;  the  transition  from  the  theologi- 
cal to  the  opposite  state  was  by  a  violent  and  rapid 
reaction.  Most  of  the  seven  sages,  Solon,  Chilon, 
Pittacus,  Bias,  Cleobulus,  Periander,  were  merely 
moralists  or  legislators  ;  they  had  nothing  to  do  with 
scientific  speculations.  The  first  school  was  found- 
ed by  Thates  in  Ionia,  while  about  the  same  time 
ihe  Iiaiic  school  was  founded  by  Pythagoras  in  Grje- 
cia  Magna.  Here  begins  the  second  period,  the  pe- 
riod  of  philosophical  investigations. 

The  Greek  colonies  of  Asia  Minor  and  of  Italy, 
connected  by  position,  the  former  with  Phceoicia  and 
Chaldea,the  latter  with  Egypt,  were  the  double  cra- 
dle of  Hellenic  philosophy.  In  this  respect  t!tey 
.  of  Greece  proper.     Wo  ni'frh.  say 
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that,  bcrcire  throwing  itself  into  the  country  which 
was  destined  to  become  the  theatre  of  its  great  con- 
flicts, philosophy  took  its  position  around  it,  and 
made,  as  it  were,  preparatory  attempts  at  conquest. 
But  the  two  tendencies  remarked  in  the  former  pe- 
riod were  reproduced  in  this.  The  italic  school 
continued  under  new  forms  the  theological  and  met- 
aphysical speculations  of  the  East ;  ihe  Ionic  school 
separated  philosophy  much  more  from  the  tradition- 
al science  preserved  in  the  sanctuaries. 

Greek  philosophy,  taken  as  a  whole,  divides  itself 
into  two  principal  evolutions.  The  first  extends  from 
Thales  to  Socrates,  the  second  from  Socrates  to  Sep- 
tus Empiricus. 

PIKST   EVOLUTION. 

This  comprises  :  1.  The  Ionic  and  Italic  schools , 
2.  The  two  Eleatic  schools,  with  the  systems  of  Her- 
aclitus  and  Empedocles ;  3.  The  school  of  the  Soph- 

tONIC   SCHOOL. 

Historical  Notices. 

ThaIiES  of  Miletus,  whose  family,  according  to  an. 
cient  testimonies,  was  of  Phceuician  origin,  was  born 
about  six  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  He 
sojourned  some  lime  in  Egypt,  in  the  reign  of  Ama- 
sis,  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  initiated  ioto  the  sci- 
ence of  which  the  priests  of  Thebes  and  Memphis 
were  the  depositaries,  and  probably  also  visited  Phce- 
nicia,  closely  connected  as  it  was  with  Chaldea,  which 
was  then  another  centre  of  sacerdotal  science. 

He  became  the  founder  of  the  Ionic  school.  The 
representatives  of  that  school  after  him  were  suc- 
cessively, Anaximander,  Anaximenes,  and  Anaxago- 
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ras.  We  do  not  speak  of  Piiei'ccydes  of  Syros,  of 
whose  views  much  less  is  known  than  of  those  of  the 
other  iuoians,  though  they  seem  to  have  been  anal- 
ogous on  some  points  to  those  of  AQaximencs  his  con- 
temporary, on  others  to  those  of  Thales. 

Exposition. 

The  general  character  of  this  sehool  n 

this,  that  in  explaining  the  origin  of  thing  f  II  w 
themethodof  induction,  that  IS,  attempts  1  de 

from  the  observation  of  phenomena  which  f  II  w  h  n 
the  circle  of  human  observation,  the  prin    pi  d 

laws  of  the  primitive  formation  of  the  uni  B 

this  common  method  conducted  the  princ  p  1  m  s 
of  this  school  to  results  in  many  respec  d  ff  n 
Aa  to  the  rest,  io  speaking  of  the  method  f  I  lo 
nians,  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Ihey  ad  p  d  f 
toi"  having  investigated  and  explained  th  g  d 
and  validity  of  the  method  itself;   for  no  t  i        h 

an  investigation  is  to  be  found.     We  m  ly 

say  that  the  Ionic  school  made  use  of  this  method  in  a 
sort  of  instinctive  way,  and  that  its  philosophical  pro. 
cedure  may,  in  a  general  sense,  be  characterized  as 
inductive. 

Ohservntion  led  Thales  to  suppose  the  existence  of 
two  principles.  In  the  sphere  of  experience,  no  pro- 
duction takes  place  without  a  pre-existing  matter. 
According  to  his  manner  of  proceeding,  the  chief  of 
the  Ionic  school,  generalizing  this  observation,  was 
led  lo  infer  that  the  formation  of  the  universe  pre- 
supposed a  primary  uncreated  matter  ;  for  the  prop- 
er notion  of  the  creation  of  matter  itself  is  not  sug- 
gested to  the  human  mind  by  pure  experience.  This 
firimjlive  matter  being  destined  to  receive  successive- 
y  all  the  fijrms  which  constitute  the  difierent  beings, 
is  represented  as  originally  destitute  of  any  fixed  or 
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constant  form,  and  ihcrefoiG  in  a  stall!  of  iliiidity. 
This  seems  tii  be  the  meaning  of  the  maxim  of  Tha- 
les,  tliat  water  ia  the  elementary  principle  of  things. 
This  idea,  to  which  his  phiiosophical  method  very 
naturally  led,  may  also  have  been  furnished  by  the 
Phcenician  cosmology,  ac'coiding  to  which  the  uni- 
verse was  primitively  in  the  state  of  an  aqueous  sub- 
But,  oa  the  other  hand,  an  induction  founded  upon 
what  passes  ill  the  sphere  of  human  experience  led 
him  also  to  recognise,  that  wherever  we  perceive  or- 
der, motion,  life,  there  must  he  an  intelligent  and  ac. 
live  principle,  which  is  revealed  by  these  phenomena, 
Thales  consequently  asserts,  in  addition  to-  matter,  a 
nrinciple  essentially  different,  an  intelligence,  a  soul, 
which,  operating  upoji  inalter  or  the  primitive  wa- 
ter, impressed  upon  it  forms,  gave  it  laws,  from 
whence  resulted  the  universe. 

Cicero  has  given  a  summary  of  ihe  doctrine  of 
Thales  in  the  following  t«rms :  •'  Thales  of  Miletus, 
the  first  who  engaged  in  these  inquiries,  says  that 
water  is  the  original  of  things,  and  thai  God  is  that 
intelligence  who  from  water  formed  all  beings." 

The  dualism  which  forms  the  foundation  of  the 
coamological  philosophy  of  Thales  differs  from  the 
Persian  dualism,  in  which  the  two  principles  are  rep- 
resented in  a  state  of  hostility  and  conflict,  in  the 
system  of  Thales,  far  from  being  reciprocally  repug- 
nant, theyare  mutually  dependant.  Without  the  in- 
lelligent  principle  matter  would  forever  have  remain- 
ed destitute  of  form,  and  without  matter,  intelligence, 
the  principle  of  forms,  must  have  necessarily  remain- 
ed inactive  for  want  of  an  object  upon  which  to  ex- 
ert its  activity.  If  the  philosophy  of  the  Ionic  school 
had  been  unfolded  from  the  conception  of  Thales  as 
from  its  germe,  the  lalmurs  of  his  disciples  would 
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have  beea  diRiclea  lo  a  p      11  1  d      1  pm  [    \ 

two  elements  of  that  c        p  h  f  &  d 

and  the  notion  of  matte        B       h  h 

wise  ;  the  gernie  was  b  1  n  bj  h  d  pi  Aitais 
maitder.  He  laid  aside  lea  n  1  G  d  I 
nuedless  for  a  pliilosophical  explanation  of  the  wm  Id, 
and  thus  entered  upon  the  path  of  a  purely  material 
cosmology.  He  separated  from  his  master  also  in 
another  respect.  Thalea  had  admitted  fluid  matter, 
under  the  name  of  water,  as  the  pliysical  principle  o( 
things.  But  that  .ittnception  still  supposed  in  the 
principle  some  general  form.  Anaximander  sought 
for  a  more  afastraof  notion,  and  for  the  elementary 
water  of  Thales  substituted  something  absolutely  in. 
determinate,  which  he  designated  by  the  name  of  in. 
finity,  which,  perhaps,  was  in  hia  mind  nothing  but 
space  without  bounds.  But,  this  indeterminate  prin- 
ciple being  admitted,  how  shall  the  production  of  form 
be  accounted  for?  What  reply  he  would  make  to 
this  fundamental  question,  we  do  not  know  enough 
ofthephilosophyof  Anaximander  to  enable  iia  lode. 

It  was  probably  with  a  view  of  escaping  this  diifi- 
ciiliy  that  hia  successor  Anaximenes  had  recourse 
again  to  the  notion  of  a  general  foi'm  as  the  attribute 
of  the  physical  principle  of  things,  which  principle 
he  made  to  be  air,  a  principle  more  physical,  that  is, 
less  abstract  th'm  that  of  Anaximander  and  at  th 
same     mafld  bl  fidin 

that  whhrhl      Iddpdaah      m^        d 
which  I     d     5,        d  p  m  I 

intcrm    I  P        ti  h  Th  I  d 

(hat  of  A        m     d  B  11  m       d 

be  espl        dhwfml        by  Ihmg 

oua  m      ,  th.  forms  which  conslitutt  paH.cular  be- 
ings  could  spring. 
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The  material  cosmology  of  Anaximander  und  of 
Aimsimenes  fell  at  the  first  step  into  great  embar- 
rassment, whether  it  attempted  to  conceive  the  first 
physical  principle  without  any  determinate  form,  or 
whether  it  attempted  to  attribute  to  it  a  form  that 
should  not  be  merely  arbitrary.  To  get  clear  of 
these  inextricable  difficulties,  Anai>:agoras,  the  phi- 
losopher of  Clazomene,  brought  hack  the  primitive 
conception  of  Thales,  matter  as  the  subject  of  forma, 
and  intelligence  the  active  principle  of  forms.  The 
union  of  these  two  principles  was  in  his  view  the 
first  principle  of  the  universe. 

Anaxagoras  developed  the  idea  of  God.  He  dis- 
tinguished, much  more  clearly  than  the  founder  of 
the  Ionic  school  had  done,  the  idea  of  matter  from 
the  idea  of  God,  holding  the  latter  to  be  a  substaoce 
ansolutely  simple  and  pure.  Denying  to  matter  any 
internal  energy,  be  conceived  the  spiritual  substance 
as  ijie  necessary  principle  of  all  motion,  all  activity. 
His  ouempts  lo  determine  the  proper  characteristics 
of  tne  divine  essence,  and  lo  demonstrate  the  philo- 
sophical necessity  of  theology,  have  led  most  of  the 
ancient  writers  to  say  that  Anaxagoras  was  the  first 
who  rested  philosophy  upon  this  basis.  By  attend- 
ing  to  the  manner  of  their  testimony,  it  may  he  rec- 
onciled with  other  passages,  particularly  of  Cicero, 
which  seem  lo  allow  this  honour  to  Thaies.  The 
latter  had  indicated,  though  in  a  manner  very  con. 
fused,  the  itfea  which  Anaxagoras  developed,  and  ot 
which  he  undertook  a  strict  demonstration.  In  like 
manner,  in  modern  times,  the  astronomical  system 
which  holds  the  revolution  of  the  earth  around  the 
suH  has  received  the  name  of  Copernican,  although 
this  system  had  been  already  maintained,  during  the 
first  half  of  tha  fifteenth  century,  by  Cardinal  Cusa, 
a  Pythagorean  philosopher. 
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-r,  on  the  contiary,  he  supposed  them  lo  possess 
difTermii  qualities,  but  similar  to  the  qualities  which 
citir  senses  discover  in  the  different  sorts  of  bodies. 
We  Im/e  already  noticed  this  conception  in  the  phi- 
losophy  of  Kanada.  All  phenomena,  according  to 
tile  system  of  Anaxagoras,  result  from  ihe  combina- 
tion, in  difierent  degrees  and  in  various  proportioas, 
of  these  elementary  properties. 

Obsernations. 
In  order  to  sum  up  tiiese  sketches  of  the  Ionic 
school,  we  observe : 

1.  That  this  philosophy,  regarded  in  its  predomi- 
iiant  character,  was  a  physiology,  a  philosophy  of  na. 
tore  ;  it  was  occupied  with  tho  universe  in  a  physi. 
cal  and  not  in  a  moral  point  of  view, 

2.  In  comparing  the  doctrine  of  Anaxagoras  with 
the  ideas  first  sketched  by  Thales,  we  trace  a  philo- 
sophical progress  in  regard  to  the  conception  of  God. 

3.  There  was  also  progress  in  the  conception  of 
matter,  since  Anaxagoras  explored  this  idea  more 
profoundly  than  his  predecessors,  whatever,  as  to  the 
rest,  be  the  value  of  his  hypothesis. 

4.  Although  the  explanations  of  the  different  phya. 
ical  phenomena  which  the  Ionic  philosophers  ima. 
gined  have  been  exploded,  most  of  them,  at  l^ast,  by 

jnt  science,  yet  this  school  tended  to'  cousti- 
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tute  llie  unity  of  science  by  si 

explanation  of  particular  liicts  with   some  notion  of 

the  general  laws  of  ih" 


Historical  Notices. 

While  the  Ionian  school  was  pursuing  its  labouca, 
Pythagoras,  born  at  Samos,  in  the  In.^t  half  of  th.2 
sixth  century  before  Christ,  commenced,  id  that  part 
of  Southern  Italy  settled  by  Greeit  colonies,  and 
known  as  Grcecia  Magna,  a  new  philosophical  move- 
ment. Antiquity  speaks  of  his  travels  in  Egypt  and 
in  Babylonia  ;  and,  according  to  the  common  opin- 
ion,  he  penetrated  also  as  far  as  India. 

He  is  represented  in  history  in  a  threefold  charac 
ter  :  first,  as  a  philosopher ;  secondly,  as  the  found, 
er  of  a  philosophical  institute  or  corporation,  a  typi- 
cal society,  after  the  pattern  of  which  other  societies 
ought  to  be  formed ;  and,  lastly,  as  a  legislator.  We 
have  to  do  with  him  only  in  the  first  relation. 

The  greatest  obscurity  envelops  the  doctrines  of 
Pythagoras.  Its  records  are  defective;  many  por- 
tions of  his  doctrine  are  presented  only  under  the 
veil  of  symbols ;  and  the  mathematical  language 
which  he  adopted  as  the  general  language  of  philos- 
ophy,  requires  very  often  ibr  our  comprehension  a 
lexicon  which  ho  did  nU  leave  us.  We  shall  ah. 
stain  from  entering  into  some  parts  of  hia  doctrine, 
the  interpretation  of  which  is  still  a  matter  of  con- 
troversy. Such,  in  particular,  is  his  theory  of  num. 
bers,  which,  to  be  made  intelligible  even  to  the  ex. 
lent  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  would  require  a  special 
dissertation.  All  we  shall  say  of  his  philosophy  will 
be  li^nited  to  some  fundamental  points,  which  will 
bring  <Slit  the  contrast  between  the  Ionian  an.d  italic 
pliHuso^hiea  in  respect  to  their  bases. 
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Pythagoras  took  a  point  of  departure  oppoyite  ta 
that  of  the  school  of  Thalea,  and  followed  a  method 
the  inverse  of  the  empirical  process  of  the  lonians. 
Tiie  latter  set  out  from  facts,  and  endeavoured  by 
generalization  to  arrive  at  their  principles.  Their 
logical  process  was  that  of  induction.  Pythagoras 
set  out  with  the  most  general  ideas,  and  proceeded 
by  the  method  of  deduction. 

The  principle  of  things  with  him  is  absolute  unity, 
which  comprehent.i  everything.  He  designates  this 
by  the  nameofilfo/ia(?,-Bynonymou3  with  the  origina- 
ting being  or  God. 

The  Monad  includes  spirit  and  mattei,  but  without 
separation,  without  division.  They  are  conlounded 
together  in  it  in  absolute  unity  of  substance. 

From  unity  proceeds  multiplicity,  and  this  multi- 
plicity is  the  universe,  wherein  that  which  exists  in 
God, in  the  slate  of  unity  is  produced  id  the  state  of 
separation  and  multiplicity. 

Matter,  in  becoming  detached  fiom  God,  becomes 
the  Dyad,  ihe  principle  of  the  indefinite,  of  daikneaa, 
of  ignorance,  of  instability,  motion,  change,  of  me 
quality,  of  discord,  and,  in  general,  of  all  imperfcc- 

Spiritual  beings  having  emanated  from  God,  and 
becoming  enveloped  in  the  Dyad,  fall  thereby  mlo  a 
stale  of  imperfection,  instability,  and  division. 

As  the  name  Monad,  although  it  e-^presses  at  once 
spirit  and  matter  as  held  in  absolute  unity,  is  more 
particularly  employed  to  designate  the  chief  altiibute 
of  God,  to  wit,  spirit ;  so  the  name  Dyad,  which  be 
longs  to  the  entire  spiritual  and  corporeal  world,  con- 
sidered as  imperfect,  is  particularly  employed  to  des- 
ignate matter,  as  being  the  principle  of  imperfection. 
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and,  therefore,  the  chief  element  in  the  very  notion 
itself  of  anything  imperfect. 

The  progress  of  cre-ition  has  for  its  object  the 
gradual  e  largemen  of&j  ts  f  o  n  the  bonds  of  the 
Dyad. 

The  i  tell  gence  and  w  11  should  therefore  strive 
against  the  e  np  re  ni  ch  the  Dyad  exercises  over 
Ihem.  The  Inlell  gence  is  nphcated  in  the  Dyad, 
inasmuch  as  t  receives  the  i  ages  of  the  multiple, 
the  mutable,  the  transient.  Everything  which  is 
transient,  mutable,  and  multiple,  is  not,  as  such,  a 
real  being,  but  a  false,  an  illusory  existence ;  this  ia 
very  much  like  the  JHiwa  of  the  Hindus;  and,  indeed, 
this  name  has  been  applied  by  Nicomedes,  a  Pytha 
go  re  an. 

The  Intelligence  can  therefore  be  liberated  from 
the  bonds  of  the  Dyad  only  by  breaking  away  from 
the  false  science  of  the  variable  in  order  to  attain  the 
knowledge  of  the  true,  of  being  invariable. 

In  attaining  this  science  there  are  difierent  de. 
grees.  Mathematics — which  includes  arithmetic; 
music,  as  founded  upon  the  harmony  of  numbers ; 
plane  and  spherical  geometry — is  the  first  degree, 
because  it  is,  in  a  sort,  intermediate  between  the 
variable  and  the  invariable,  since  it  regards  immu- 
table'relations  under  material  forms.  The  mathe- 
matical language  is  therefore  necessarily  the  kn- 
guage  of  initiation  into  science. 

Advancing  in  science,  the  initiated  learns  more 
and  more  to  consider  things  so  far  as  they  are  one, 
to  reduce  multiplicity  to  unity. 

The  conception  of  this  absolute  unity  is  the  high- 
est summit  of  science.  Arrived  at  this  point,  the 
mind  is  freed  from  the  bonds  of  the  Dyad. 

The  Will  is  involved  in  the  Dyad  by  our  love  for 
particular  and  mutable  good  things,  which,  as  partic 
mar  and  m'Jtable,  are  only  illusive  good  things. 
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The  Will  ought  to  strive  to  free  itself  from  thia 
false  love,  just  as  the  Intelligence  should  strive  to 
free  itself  from  the  false  science  of  the  multiple  and 
mutable. 

From  hence  the  general  necessity  of  fastiag  aod 
abstinence,  that  is,  of  a  regimen  by  which  the  soul 
mortifies  the  senses  in  order  to  restrict  their  domia- 

Upon  these  principles  respecting  the  Intelligence 
and  the  Will  rest  all  science  and  all  morals. 

True  politics  should  propose  as  its  object  the  real- 

ing  to  Pythagoras,  a  community  of  goods,  under  the 
administration  of  a  chief  who  shall  distribute  to  eve- 
ry one  according  to  his  needs,  ought  to  be  the  basis 
of  civil  society  because  it  reduces  to  unity  the  pos. 
f  h        1  1  d      h    h         1 


fd 


1     Dy  d  bj  b     d 

us  1     d  I 
C        q        Ij     1 


SI       llbybd  fl        Ibyh 

pi        d  fl  d  f  1     1        d  d  by 

f    ra  b  d  g  1        I   y 

fi         h  b     d      E  1    1         d      d  1 

dd  Ihdhbdes  p  re 

f       f         h    Dy  d 

fh  pi  1  f  1  i  f    m- 

ation  into  Grod.     Delivered  from  the  multiple  and  va- 
riable, it  is  absorbed  into  the  absolute  unity. 

Such  are  the  fundamental  points  of  the  Pythago- 
rean philosophy.  It  is  needless  to  remark  its  analo. 
gies  with  the  Hindu  systems. 

The  gcrmes  of  pantheism  which  this  philosophy 
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contains  must  needs  have  received  development,  and, 
in  fact,  were  developed,  if  the  writings  whiiih  beur 
the  name  of  TimEeus  of  Locrum  and  of  Ocellus  Lu- 
caniia  are  really  productions  of  the  Pythagorean 
school. 

TimiBUs,  in  the  work  on  the  Soul  of  the  World 
which  is  attributed  to  him,  regards  the  universe  at 
bottom  only  as  one  single  being,  an  immense  intelli- 
gent animal,  of  which  God  is  the  soul,  and  matter  the 
organism.  Under  this  view  his  system  adheres  to 
dualism,  but  it  is  not  a  dualism  which  admits  two 
hostile  principles ;  it  is  not  even  the  dualism  of  Tha- 
les  and  Anaxagoras,  which  supposes  two  reciprocal- 
ly dependant  principles  ;  it  is  a  dualism  which  con- 
siders mind  and  matter  as  the  inseparable  elements 
of  one  infinite  individuality,  and  reduces  them  thus 
to  unity,  the  grounding  idea  of  the  Pythagorean  phi- 
losophy. 

Pantheistic  conceptions  are  produced  with  a  char- 
acter more  strictly  determined  in  the  hook  which 
bears  the  name  of  Ocellus  Lucanus.  The  universe 
is  there  represented  as  one  sole  being,  uncreated,  im- 
mutable, imperishable,  underforriis  subject  to  change 
by  death  and  by  perpetual  renovations. 

Oiservations. 
Notwithstaoding  the  errors  combined  in  the  Pyth- 
agorean system,  it  was  in  other  respects  a  real  phil- 


The  Ionian  school  had  constructed  only  a  physi- 
cal philosophy ;  the  philosophy  of  the  Italic  school 
embraced  the  moral  world. 

It  shed  light  upon  the  necessity  of  referring  the 
origin  of  things  to  a  principle  of  unity  in  order  even 
to  constitute  any  unity  for  science. 

It  began  the  distinction  between  sensations  which 
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relate  to  the  mutable  order  of  things,  and  ideas  which 
relate  to  immutable  objects. 

It  established  the  subordination  of  the  senses  to 
the  mind. 

Ohservalions  on  tie  Ionian  and  Italic  schools. 

A  century  bad  hardly  passed  away  from  the  lime 
Greece  had  begun  to  philosophize,  and  we  have  seen 
two,  or,  less  expressly,  three  general  systems  of  error 
already  produced,  dualism,  atheism,  and  pantheism ; 
erroneous  systems  which  are  the  root  of  all  other  er- 
rors. 

Dualism  shows  itself  ia  the  philosophy  of  Thales 
and  Anaxagoras. 

The  germe  of  atheism  was  contained  in  that  of 
Anaximander  and  Anasimencs. 

Pantheism  was  born  in  the  Pythagorean  school. 

Under  another  point  of  view  :  the  method  follow- 
ed by  the  Ionian  school,  at  least  down  to  the  time  of 
Anaxagoras,  the  method  of  taking  sensation  as  the 
starting  point,  must  needs  conduct,  in  proportion  as 
this  principle  of  sensualism  should  be  developed,  to 
the  denial  of  the  spiritual  world.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Pythagorean  philosophy,  which  considered  sen- 
sations as  Illusive,  laid  the  foundation  of  idealism,  and 
must  logically  go  on  to  the  denial  of  the  material 
world.  °We  shall  proceed  to  notice,  in  the  period 
which  followed,  how  this  twofold  development  actual, 
ly  took  place. 

ELEATIC   SCHOOLS. 

The  city  of  Elea,  situated  in  Grscia  M  g    e 

its  name  to  two  new  schools.     The  one  d  n 

certain  respects  the  philosophical  progre         m      n 
ced  by  the  Pythagoreans,  and  was  call  d  tl  ta 

physical  school.     The  other,  which  wa      t      lat 
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da'.e,  and  to  which  the  name  of  physical  school  haa 
baen  given,  carried  forward  the  philosophical  move- 
meat  of  the  Ionian  Echool. 


ELEATIC  METAPHYSICAL  SCHOOL. 

Hislorical  Notices. 

This  school  has  thi'ee  principal  I'epresentativea  i 
Xenophancs,  Parmenidea,  and  Zeno. 

Xenophanes,  the  founder  of  it,  was  bom  at  Colo- 
phon. The  date  of  his  birth  is  uncertain.  He  seems 
lo  have  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  cen- 
lury  B.C.  The  city  of  Elea  was  tho  theatre  of  his 
leaching.  He  lived  nearly  a  hundred  years.  Ac. 
Eording  to  Diogenes  Laeitius,  he  devoted  himself  in 
Ms  youth  to  the  study  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy. 
His  most  celebrated  work  is  one  entitled,  On  Na- 

Parmenides,  originally  of  Elea,  was  his  disciple. 
He  renounced  the  splendour  in  which  his  wealth 
would  have  enabled  him  to  live,  in  order  to  give  him- 
self up  in  retirement  and  stilinesa  to  the  study  of  phi- 
losophy. Like  Xenophanes  his  master,  he  wrote  of 
his  doctrine  in  verse.  The  ancients  have  preserved 
some  few  fragments  of  these  verses,  Plato  gave  the 
name  of  Parmenides  to  the  one  of  his  own  dialogues 
which  contains  the  most  metaphysical  part  of  his  phi. 
losnphy. 

Zeno,  born  also  at  '^'ea,  was  the  disciple  of  Par- 
menides, who  adopted  him  for  his  son.  He  acquired 
a  great  reputation  by  his  writings,  none  of  which 
have  Ciime  down  to  us.  Implicated  in  a  poihical 
conspiracy,  he  was  put  to  the  torture,  in  the  midst 
of  which  he  showed  a  strength  of  mind  seldom  dis- 
played. 
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Esiposilion. 

The  Pythagorean  philosophy  had  maintained  that 
everything  is  contained  in  the  infinite  unity,  and 
that  everything  was  produced  by  it.  Xciio|)hanes 
inquired  if  the  production  was  possible,  and  denied 
the  possibility.  If  anything  has  been  made,  said  he, 
it  has  been  made  out  of  that  which  was,  or  out  of  that 
which  was  not.  Out  of  that  which  was  not  is  im- 
possible ;  for  out  of  nothing,  nothing  can  come.  Out 
of  that  which  was,  impossible  still ;  for  since  it  al. 
ready  was,  it  could  not  have  been  made.  Setting  out 
from  the  impossibility  of  any  production  whatever, 
he  admits,  ia  consequence,  but  one  sole  being,  eter- 
nal, infinite,  immutable. 

Perhaps  Xenophanes  acknowledged  still  the  real- 
ity of  finite  beings  as  simple  modifications  or  forms 
of  the  infinite  being.  But  Parmenides,  strictly  con- 
sistent with  the  principle  of  absolute  unity  laid  down 
by  his  master,  denied  even  the  reality  of  these  forma. 
He  held  that  the  one  Being  must  he  in  everything 
like  himself,  and,  consequently,  could  not  exist  under 
different  modifications.  Hence  all  r^al  distinction 
sanishea  into  the  sole  notion  of  pure  and  absolute 
unity,     Melissus,  his  disciple,  commented  upon  these 

Parmenides  endeavoured  also  to  connect  his  on. 
tological  with  a  psychological  theory.  Adopting  the 
Pythagorean  distinction  respecting  ideas  which  come 
by  the  senses  and  the  ideas  of  pure  reason,  he  main- 
tained that  the  former,  corresponding  to  something 
essentially  variable,  could  not  bo  the  basis  of  an  ab- 
solute affirmation  ;  and  that  this  basis  could  be  found 
only  in  the  conceptions  of  the  reason,  which,  accord- 
ing to  him,  were  vcdjicible  in  the  last  analysis  to  llio 
flimpie  idea  of  unity. 
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Zeno  presented  ihe  doctrine  of  this  school  undef 
the  critical  and  polemic  form.  Ho  reviewed  the 
ideas  which  are  derived  from  the  general  idCD.  of  the 
finite,  and  set  himself  to  prove  that  tliey  are  all  con- 
tradictory, even  to  the  notion  itself  which  radically 
contains  them.  Led  hy  the  character  of  bis  mind, 
which  inclined  to  argumentation,  he  investigated  the 
laws  which  should  govern  this  intellectual  combat, 
and  composed  a  logic. 

Observations. 

The  labours  of  the  Elealic  pantheists  contributed 
to  that  progress  of  philosophy  which  results  from  the 
regular  development  even  of  error.  For  error  can. 
not  be  developed  except  in  virtue  of  certain  logical 
laws,  which  are  themselves  truths.  In  proportion  as 
Ihe  connexion  which  exists  between  the  starting  point 
and  ultimate  limit  to  which  it  conducts,  between  the 
p'incipla  and  its  last  consequences,  is  made  the 
more  clearly  manifest,  the  more  decidedly  is  the  de- 
structive  nature  of  error  exposed;  and  it  is  of  the  es- 
sential character  of  false  principles  that  every  step  oi 
their  progress  turns  against  themselves,  while  their 
luii  (ieveiopriieui  Js  iiicii  uuaiii. 

The  primitive  doctrines  of  the  Italic  school,  while 
they  retained  the  notion  of  a  creation  or  prodiistiOQ 
of  things,  had  held  it  vaguely,  or,  rather,  they  repre- 
sented "the  production  of  things  under  Che  idea  of  an 
emanation  from  the  Divine  substance.  The  Eleat- 
ics  proved  very  easily  that,  as  in  the  system  of  ema- 
nation, what  appeared  to  begin  Co  exist  already  be- 
fore existed,  the  production  could  be  only  apparent. 
They  proved  also,  in  the  next  place,  that  if  there  was 
no  real  production,  all  distinct  individual  existence  is 
also  nothing  but  a  mere  phenomenon.  Thus  the 
doctrine  cf  crr.anation  wj.8  conceived  as  <:ontaining, 
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and  in  fact  did  contain,  tlie  germe  of  the  most  com- 
plete paatheism. 

Their  labours  also  gave  prominence  to  a  truth, 
whicli  haa  been  confirmed  by  all  subsequent  pbilo- 
aophical  experience,  namely,  that,  as  soon  as  the  ex- 
istence  of  finite  realities  is  called  in  question,  it  is 
impossible  to  demonstrate  it  by  starting  from  the 
notion  of  the  infinite.  From  whence  it  follows  that, 
under  peril  of  regarding  the  universe  as  a  pure  dlu. 
sion,  ils  existence  must  be  admitted  as  one  of  the 
first  truths,  which  the  human  mind  believes  of  neces. 
sity,  without  any  previous  demoiislralion. 

ELEATIC   PnrSICAL   SCHOOL. 

The  philosophical  doctrine  propounded  by  Xen- 
ophanes  and  developed  by  his  disciples,  resulting  aa 
it  did  in  the  denial  of  the  real  existence  of  finite 
beings  or  of  the  universe,  was  a  Tiolent  shock  to 
convictions  inherent  in  humao  nature.  A  reaction 
in  a  contrary  direction  was  inevitable.  It  took 
place  in  the  so-called  Physical  School.  The  two 
principal  representatives  of  this  school  were  Leu- 
cippus,  and  Democritus  of  Abdera. 
Historical  Notices. 

Leucippus,  who  belongs  to  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century  B.C.,  was  born,  according  to  some,  at 
Eiea-  according  to  others,  at  Abdera.  Zeno,  whose 
doctrines  lie  abandoned,  was  his  master.  He  com- 
mitted his  own  speculations  to  a  work  entitled  Trea- 
tUe  of  Phy^cs,  and  to  another  On  ike  Soul,  both  ot 

^  Democritus  of  Abdera,  born  about  480  B.C.,  was 
the  disciple  of  Leucippus.  He  visited  Egypt,  Etb.. 
opia,  Persia,  and  was  even  m  relations,  it  is  said. 
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with  the  Gyninosophisls  of  India.  We  have  no  au- 
thentic work  of  his,  although  he  wrote  much.  He 
lived  nearly  a  hundred  years. 

EicposUion, 
The  metaphysical  school  of  Elea  came  to  deny 
the  existence  of  the  world  only  by  repudiating  the 
testimony  of  the  senses  as  illusory.  The  reaction 
which  arose  against  it  started  from  the  opposite  ex. 
Ireme :  (he  physical  school  took  sensation  for  its  start- 
ing-point, joining  with  it  induction,  as  the  lonians 
had  done ;  an  induction,  however,  confined  with- 
in the  sphere  of  the  sensible  world.  Thales  and  An- 
axagoras  had  made  use  of  induction  to  arjive  at  the 
existence  of  a  Supreme  Intelligence  diitinct  from 
matter.  But  the  Eleatii,  physicians  employed  the 
process  onlj  to  arrive  at  the  material  piinciplea  of 

While  sepaiatiUjf  fundimentally  fiom  the  meta 
physical  S(.hool,  Leucippus  and  Democrittia  agreed 
with  it  in  the  principle  that  all  production  is  only  ap- 
parent ;  that  it  is  nothing,  and  can  be  nothing  but  the 
manifestation  of  something  which  previously  had  ex- 
istence. 

From  this  principle  applied  lo  the  material  world, 
which,  in  the  view  of  this  sensual  philosophy,  embrs 
ced  ail  reality,  it  evidently  resulted  that  all  the  phi 
nomena  of  generation  and  dissolution  presented  in 
the  world  are  only  transformations  of  matter,  and 
hence  that  all  philosophy  ought  to  limit  Itself  to  ' 
vestigatiag  the  principle  of  these  transformations. 

But  here  two  roads  were  open  to  them,  two  hy- 

They  could  suppose  the  existence  of  one  sole  prm. 
ciple,  one  indeterhiinate  material  substance,  endow- 
ed with  an  internal  energy,  in  virtue  of  which  it 
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niight  produce  all  these  transformations  bj  pei-petual 
self- modification.  In  this  case  they  would  arrive  at 
a  dynamic  conception  of  the  universe. 

Or  they  could  suppose  a  plurality  of  material  prin- 
ciples, the  various  aggregations  of  which,  determined 
by  the  laws  of  motion  alone,  would  produce  the  vari- 
ous phenomena  ;  in  other  words,  they  might  rest  io 
a  mechanical  conception  of  the  universe. 

The  EieatJc  physicians  rejected  the  first  of  these 
conceptions.  In  the  first  place,  to  admit  a  sole  and 
single  material  principle  would  have  been  to  refer 
the  origin  of  things,  like  the  metaphysicians,  to  an 
eternal  unity,  which  would  imply  at  bottom  some- 
thing distinct  from  matter,  which  does  not  present  it- 
self to  the  human  mind  except  under  the  conditions 
of  multiplicity.  In  the  second,  if  they  had  represent 
ed  this  material  principle  as  destitute  of  definite  forms, 
it  wo  Id  ha  b  d  fficult  to  account  for  the  origin 
of  fo  If         I     other  hand,  they  had  clothed  it 

with     d       m  f    m,  it  would  have  been  equally 

diffic  1  plain    !  y  they  should  attribute  to  it  one 

form  h  n        ther.     In  a  word,  they  would 

have  fall  h    same  difficulties  that  had  already 

pe/pl      d  h    phy        ns  of  the  Ionian  school. 

R  J  n      f    e,  the  conception  of  absolute 

iinity  L  i  p  and  Democritus  maintained  a  plu- 
rality fm  Ip  nciples,  a  plurality  even  to  an  in- 
definite number,  because,  once  set  free  from  the  idea 
of  unity,  there  was  no  reason  for  stopping  at  any  par- 
ticular determinate  number- 
Hence  the  celebrated  hypothesis  of  atoms  as  the 
constituent  principles  of  the  universe. 

These  atoms  were  supposed  innumerable,  with  au 
infinite  variety  of  forms.  By  this  means  they  b& 
lieved  they  could  explain  the  prodigious  and  perpetu. 
ai  variety  of  seconuary  forms  which  resulted  from 
iheir  union  of  their  separation. 
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The  atoms  weie  supposed  to  be  endowed  with  the 
faoulty  of  motion  inherent  in  their  essence,  ia  virtue 
of  which  they  united  or  separated  :  hereby  they  ex- 
plained the  formation  and  dissolution  of  bodies.  Fi- 
naliy,  they  supposed  the  atoms  to  exist  in  a  void 
abyss  or  space  without  bounds,  whereby  ihey  ex- 
plained the  possibility  of  motion. 

Leucippus  and  Democrilus  thus  arrived  at  a  con- 
ception of  the  universe  the  very  opposite  of  that  of 
Parmenidea  and  Xeiiophanes.  For  infinite  unity 
(hey  substituted  infinite  plurality.  We  limit  our- 
selves to  remarking  this  result,  without  giving  account 
of  the  slighter  shades  by  which  the  fundamental  hy- 
pothesis of  atoms  invented  by  Leucippus  was  modi- 
fied by  Democritus.  We  shall  sec  hereafter  how 
this  hypothesis  was  developed  by  Epicurus. 

Although  Democritus  added  nothing  considerable 
in  this  respect  to  the  philosophy  of  his  master,  he 
endeavoured  in  other  respects  to  strengthen  and  ex- 
tend it.  He  made  first  an  attempt  at  a  .sensua. 
psychology,  in  accordance  with  his  system  of  the  uni- 
verse. Sensations,  according  to  hitn,  are  a  sort  or 
images,  which,  detaching  themselves  from  bodies, 
enter  into  contact  with  the  organization  of  man. 
Thus  the  mind  is  produced  within  from  without ;  it  is 
the  result  of  the  aggregate  of  images,  just  as  the  body 
is  the  result  of  an  aggregate  of  atoms.  The  soul  is  a 
multiplex  effect,  and  not  a  principle  substantially  one. 

He  commenced  also  the  application  of  the  mate- 
rial philosophy  to  moi'als.  If  there  are  nothing  but 
sensations  in  man,  and  nothing  but  atoms  in  the  uni- 
verse, it  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  absolute  idea 
of  right  and  wrong.  Morality  can  be  nothing  but  a 
calculation  of  enjoyments,  just  as  the  so'd  is  a  com. 
bination  of  sensations,  just  as  the  universe  is  a  com- 
bination of  atoms.  This  consequence  appears  lo 
have  been  formiiUjf  admitted  by  Democritus. 
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Metrodorus  of  Chios,  a  disciple  of  Democritus,  pro- 
fessed skepticism,  of  whiiiW  he  presented  the  follow, 
ing  formula :  I  do  not  even  know  that  I  koow  no- 

Ohservations. 

The  speculations  of  the  Eleatic  physical  philoso- 
phers had  the  eifect  of  evolving  one  great  truth, 
namely,  that  it  is  impossible,  if  we  confine  ourselves 
to  the  material  world,  to  tind  a  principle  of  unity,  and 
that  ioduciion  can  never  produce  ihe  notion  of  pure 
infinity.  And  this  itself  is  a  philoaophical  progress ; 
for  the  characteristics,  as  well  as  the  intimate  essence 
of  the  materialiist  philosophy,  hecame  more  manifest ; 
and,  we  repeat,  truth  gains  in  proportion  as  the 
grounds  of  error  are  unfolded. 

As  to  the  rest,  by  directing  attention  to  the  obser- 
vation of  phenomena,  they  represented  one  half  of 
human  reason,  and  supplied  a.  couuterba lance  to  ide 
aliam. 

Ohsenaiions  on  the  two  Elealic  schools,  meiaphysical 
and  physical. 

The  labours  of  these  schools  terminated  in  two  re- 
sults, the  one  positive,  the  other  negative. 

In  the  first  place,  they  exhibit  a  triple  parallel  de- 
velopment. Xenophanes  and  Leucippus  devoted 
their  attention  to  things  in  themselves,  the  one  from 
the  spiritualist  point  of  view,  the  other  from  the  ma; 
terialist.  Parmenides  and  Democritus  added  to  this 
philosophy  of  things  (ontology)  a  theory  respecting 
the  ideas  which  represent  things  in  the  human  mind 
(psychology),  which  was  a  theory  of  pure  idealism 
on  the  part  of  Parmenides,  of  pure  sensualism  on  the 
part  of  Democritus.  Finally,  Zeno,  and  probably 
Metrodorus  of  Chios,  studied  the  laws  according  to 
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which  ideas  are  combined  (logic).  Ontology,  psy. 
chology,  and  logic  go  together  to  constitute  the  sys. 
tematic  whole  of  philosophy. 

This  progress  was  necessary.  For  philosophy 
which  is  the  universal  science,  aims  continually,  lit* 
all  the  special  sciences,  to  organize  itself  under  all 
its  forma  and  to  unite  all  its  forces.  It  was  natural, 
also,  that  the  progress  should  proceed  in  the  order  in 
which  h  is  represented.  Eager  to  solve  the  great 
problem  of  the  universe,  the  mind  of  man  must  needs 
first  soar  away  into  the  regions  of  ontology,  before 
falling  back  into  itself  to  examine  the  instruments  of 
knowledge,  the  cognitive  faculties  ;  and  psychology, 
in  its  turn,  naturally  preceded  logic,  which  is  in  some 
respects  only  the  legislation  of  the  intelligence. 

To  this  positive  result  there  was  added  a  negative 

Each  of  these  schools  sought  for  the  solution  of  a 
problem  which  was  insolvable  in  the  shape  in  which 
it  was  propounded.  The  metaphysical  school  de- 
manded of  its  adversaries  that,  in  selling  out  from 
rational  conceptions  alone,  they  should  demonslrate 
the  existence  of  the  finite,  or  of  the  variable  order  of 
things.  Now  rational  conceptions  correspond  to 
something  iovariable  and  absolute,  and,  of  course,  ab 
the  consequences  that  can  be  deduced  from  them  par- 
take of  the  same  character,  and  can  never  result  in 
the  term  sought  for,  which,  as  it  is  variable  and  Tel- 
ative,  has  precisely  the  opposite  character. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  physical  school  proposed 
the  same  difficulty,  only  in  the  inverse  sense  ;  they 
required  that,  taking  as  the  starting-point  sensations 
alone,  which  relate  to  the  contingent  and  variable, 
we  should  bring  tijt  a  demonstration  of  the  absolute 
and  invariable  order  of  things.  It  was  on  this  con- 
dition only  that  it  consented  to  recognise  the  exist. 
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ence  of  anything  absolute  and  invariable,  and  they 
Bafely  defied  ihair  opponents  to  J'ulfil  ihis  cofldition. 

The  insolvable  objections  wbich  these  two  schonls, 
between  whom  the  empire  of  philosophy  was  divided 
mutualiy  threw  back  upon  each  other,  had  necessa- 
rily the  effect  of  impairing  the  authority  of  the  spec, 
ulative  intellect.  For  the  blows  which  each  of  them 
directed  against  one  half  of  the  human  mind,  fell  upon 
tl      th     h  If    I    f    t  b    h"d  dse      t"  nal 
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INTERMEDIATE   SCHOOL. 

Historical  Notices. 
While  ibe  two  Eleatic  schools  were  forming,  an- 
other  philosophical  tendency  hegan  lo  show  itself, 
represented  at  first  by  Heraciitus,  and  afterward  by 
Empedocles.  The  former,  horn  at  Ephesua,  .had 
been  connected  with  the  physical  school  of  Ionia ; 
subsequently  he  attended  the  lectures  of  tho  founder 
of  the  metaphysical  school  of  Elea,  about  the  end  of 
the  fifth  century  B.C.  Empedocles  flourished  at  a 
later  period,  about  430  B.C.  This  philosopher,  ori- 
ginally of  Agrigentum,  appears,  like  Heraciitus,  to 
have  studied  philosophy  under  different  masters,  both 
physical  and  metaphysical. 

Exposition. 

The  ideas  of  Heraciitus  and  Empedocles,  so  far 
as  they  were  in  commoD,  belong  lo  a  philosophy  which 
is  neither  idealist,  like  that  of  Xenophanes  and  Par- 
menides,«or  sensualist,  like  that  of  Leucippus. 

On  the  one  hand,  they  attempted  to  construct  a 
system  of  physics,  and  maintained  fire  to  be  the  prin- 
ciple of  ail  material  phenomena.  Tbis  principle  act. 
ed  in  the  production  of  phenomena  according  to  two 
fundamental  laws,  the  laws  of  love  and  hatred,  con. 
cord  and  discord,  or,  to  use  the  language  of  modern 
science,  attraction  and  repulsion.  Each  cf  these 
philosophers  combined,  with  these  general  ideas,  con- 
ceptions peculiar  to  themselves.  But  both  of  them, 
in 'the  respect  that  they  attempted  a  physical  expla- 
nation  of  things,  agreed  with  the  physical  schools  of 
Ionia  and  of  Elea. 

But  they  separated  from  them,  particularly  from 
the  Eleatic,  in  another  point  of  view  ;  for  above  the 
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physical  world  they  acknowledged  a  spiritual  and  in- 
tellectual world;  they  distinguished  ideas  from  sen- 
sations ;  they  recognised  God.  1q  tliis  part  of  their 
doctrine  they  fall  in  with  the  doctrine  of  Pythagoras, 
and  with  the  spiritualism  of  the  metn physical  school 
of  Elea,  without,  however,  adopting  the  idealism  of 
the  latter. 

The  philosophy  of  Heraclitus  is  entitled  to  a  pa.r. 
tieular  remark.  The  inconsistency  and  opposition 
of  the  philosophical  theories  maintained  by  his  pred- 
ecessors  and  by  his  contemporaries,  had  thrown  his 
mind  into  a  state  of  skepticism.  He  appears  to  have 
got  free  of  it  by  establishing  the  basis  of  philosophy 
ill  common  reason.  This  seems  to  be  the  purport 
of  the  fragments  of  his  writings  preserved  by  Sextus 
Empiriciis.  "  Universal  and  divine  reason,  accord, 
ing  to  him,  is  the  criteritm  of  truth.  That  which  is 
universally  believed  is  certain;  for  it  is  borrowed 
from  that  common  reason  which  is  universal  and  di- 
vine; and,  on  the  contrary,  every  individual  opinion 
is  destitute  of  certainty.  .  .  .  Such  being  the  charac- 
ter of  reason,  man  i-emains  in  ignorance  so  long  as 
he  is  deprived  of  the  commerce  of  language  ;  it  is  by 
meaiis  of  this  alone  that  he  begins  to  know.  Com- 
mon  reason,  therefore,  rightly  claims  deierence. 
Now  this  common  reason  being  nothing  but  the  pic- 
ture of  the  order  of  the  universe,  whenever  w 
rive  anything  from  it,  we  po 

standing,  we  falfinto  error."  (Bextus  Kmpiricus, 
adv.  Logic,  i.  8.) 

We  possess,  also,  some  fragments  of  a  philosophi- 
cal poem  by  Empedocles,  too  imperfect,  however,  to 
eiuible  us  t'o  form  a  compleie  view  of  his  system. 
Tlie  death  of  this  philosopher  wus  still  more  illustii- 
oua  than  his  doctrine.     He  fe  I  a  martyr  to  his  zeal 
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for  si-.ieiire,  having  met  his  death  in  exploring  tho 
crater  of  Mount  Etna. 

Whatever  were  the  exertions  of  Heraclitus  and 
Empedocles  to  found  a  school  that  should  avoid  thp 
excesses  of  idealist  pantheism  and  of  materialiat 
aiheism,  it  would  appear,  nevertheless,  that  the  two 
schools  of  Elea  exercised  at  this  period  a  preponder- 
ating influence  over  Greek  philosophy.  This  influ- 
ence resulted,  as  we  have  already  said,  in  shaking 
the  foundaiions  of  human  reason,  and  leading  to  skep- 
ticism, which  was  actually  brought  out,  though  un- 
der a  peculiar  form, in  what  maybe  tailed  the  epoch 
of  the  sophists. 


Historical  Notices. 

HisTORy  informs  us  that  a  host  of  sophists  spread 
over  Greece.  Among  the  names  which  have  esca- 
ped oblivion  are  enumerated  Gorgias,  Protagoras, 
Prodicus,  Polus,  Thrasymaohna,  Call  idea,  Hippias. 

The  sophists  may  be  divided  into  nva  classes. 
The  first  consisted  of  mere  rhetoricians :  they  were 
absorbed  in  the  science  of  words,  and  strangers  to  ev- 
ery philosophical  idea.  The  other  class,  with  whom 
alone  we  have  anything  lo  do,  were  dialecticians, 
who  occupied  themselves  with  human  reason  for  no 
other  end  than  to  'arm  it  against  Itself.  We  take,  as 
types  of  this  intellectual  degradation,  Gorgias  of  Le- 
ontium  and  Protagoras  of  Abdera. 

Exposiiion, 
Skepticism  was  evidently  the  ground  of  theircom- 
mon  doctrine.     They  maintained   that  there  exist- 
ed and  could  exist  for   man  no  absolute  truths,  but 
only  relutive  truths.     Gorgias  supported  his  ske;pti. 
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akeplica  who  ust.d  leasoD  only  Toi  sport.  To  amuse 
the  yoQih  of  Greece,  eager  for  all  spectacles  and 
games,  ihey  gave  them  the  spectacle  of  an  intellect- 
ual gymriastics,  and,  maintaining  by  turns  both  sides 
of  a  question,  exhibited  before  them  feats  of  argu-. 
meatntive  skill  and  force.  They  were  repaid  with 
great  applause,  and  lo  many  of  these  philosophical 
mountebanks  this  sad  trade  became  a  source  of 
weahh. 

Ohservaiions. 
If  the  slate  of  mind,  characterized  by  the  infatua- 
tion which  the  sophists  excited,  had  long  continued 
in  Greece,  philosophy  would  have  perished  ;  but  it 
iiad  strength  enough  to  triumph  at  this  critical  peri- 
od, and  the  reaction  which  followed  produced  the 
most  brilliiint  development  i>f  Greek  philosophy.  At 
Lhe  opening  of  ibis  new  epoch  appears  llieareai  name 
of  Socrates. 
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Historical  Notices. 
SocuATEs  was  boni  at  Athens  470,  and  died  400 
B.C.  He  was  the  son  of  ft  sculptor  named  SopUro. 
niscus.  He  exercised  at  first  hia  fatlier's  prolession, 
but  alicrward  gave  himself  up  to  the  study  of  philos- 
ophy. This  study  did  not  prevent  him  from  fulfilling 
hia  duties  as  a  citizen.  He  bore  arms  several  times 
in  defence  of  his  countjy ;  he  discharged  ftlso  with 
firmness  the  public  functions  intrusted  to  him.  But 
he  devoted  his  life  above  all  things  to  diffusing  among 
his  fellow-cilizens  the  love  of  wisdom.  The  testi- 
mony  of  the  ancients  is  not  uniform  as  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  he  committed  his  doctrine  to  writing. 
However  this  may  have  been,  yet  his  oral  teaching, 
free  from  all  scientific  ostentation,  contrasted  siroDg- 
ly  with  the  pompous  lectures  of  most  of  the  philoso. 
phers,  and,  above  all,  with  the  charlatanism  or  the 
sophists,  who  honoured  him  by  their  hatred.  The  his- 
tory of  his  vinoes  and  his  persecutions  is  loo  well 
known  to  make  it  needful  to  go  into  details  in  this 
place.     The  Phredo  of  Plato  is  the  epopee  of  his  he- 

Character  nf  the  Pkilosophieal  Reformation  attempted 
hy  Socrates. 
Historical  Notices. 
Pbilosopiiy,  in  the   degraded  slate  to  which  the 
sophists  had  reduced  it,  was  no  longer  a  grave  and 
serious  thing.     The  first  step  to  its  reformation  was 
to  restore  its  li-ue  character  by  recalling  it  to  an  aim 
at  once  elevated  and  practical.     This  was  the  voca- 
tion of  Socrates,  who  particularly  devoted  himself  to 
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the  ethical  branch  of  science.  He  acted  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  tlic  part  of  a  phyaiciaQ  for  Greek  philoso- 
phy, about  to  perish  from  ioanition.  His  influence 
wna  felt  even  in  schools  which  differed  the  most  de- 
cidedly from  his  ethical  doctrines :  for  Epicurean- 
ism, while  totally  corrupting  philosophy,  directed  sci- 
entific speculations,  in  conformity  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  Socrates,  to  an  order  of  ideas  applica- 
ble to  the  conduct  of  life. . 

The  doctrine  of  Socrates  is  substantially  a  theoi-y 
of  virtue.  The  type  of  virtue  is  Glod,  tiie  auiiior  of 
everything  that  is  good  and  beautiful,  who  governs 
tl\e  world  by  his  providence.  Tlie  seat  of  virtue  is 
the  soul,  like  God  in  its  nature,  and  immortal  as  he 
is.  The  essence  of  virtue  comprehends  wisdom, 
which  relates  to  the  duties  of  man  towards  himself; 
iustice,  which  determines  his  duties  to  others  ;  and  pi- 
ety,  which  includes  his  duties  towards  God.  The 
means  of  cultivating  virtue,  so  far  as  they  depend 
Tipon  man,  are  self-knowledge  and  moderation  of  the 
desires  ;  so  far  as  they  proceed  from  God,  Divine  in- 
fluence or  inspiration.  The  ultimate  consequence 
of  virtue  is  felicity.  God  is  the  guaranty  for  their 
liiial  harmony. 

The  method  adopted  by  Socrates  in  expounding 
his  ideas  resulted  from  the  notions  he  had  formed 
respecting  the  object  of  philosophy  and  the  nature  of 
the  soul.  Philosophy  relates  essentially  to  a  practi- 
cal end,  and  the  true  method  of  teaching,  he  held, 
should  have  the  same  character.  Instead,  therefore, 
cf  commencing  with  lofty  speculations,  often  unintel- 
ligible for  most  of  those  whom  one  wishes  to  instruct, 
we  should,  in  the  opinion  of  Socrates,  take  hold  of 
men's  minds  as  they  are,  with  their  ideas,  and  even 
their  prejudices,  in  order  gradually  to  raise  them  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth.     This  process,  besides,  in 
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his  view,  agreed  best  with  the  nature  of  the  soul.  Hn 
was  persuaded  that  the  soul  contained  the  germes  of 
the  truth,  but  enveloped  and  evea  smothered  by  vain 
opinions  engendered  by  the  passions.  We  sliould 
besiu,  therefore,  by  setting  the  soul  free  from  this  en- 
vefope,  in  order  to  give  scope  for  the  development  oi 
these  innate  germes.  We  should  go  in  among  these 
false  notions,  put  them  in  opposition  to  each  other, 
and  make  ihem  destroy  each  other.  Hence  the 
su&Iile  disputations  to  which  Socrates  did  not  disdain 
to  descend  His  method  was  ihe  critical  •  it  wa' 
g  tspsehp  tsbj 
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IMCBGASING    PHASIS    OF   GREEK  PHIlOSOFIiy. 

1.  MINOK  SCHOOLS  ;   ESSAYS  TOWARHS  THE  OKGAKJZA- 

TION  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

In  the  interval  of  time  which  separates  Socrates 
from  Epicurus,  various  conceptions  made  theii  ap. 
Pearance,  which  may  be  termed  fragmentary,  because 
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they  coalaiii  only  some  few  of  the  elements  which 
were  afterward  combined  in  the  otlter  schools  with 
u  more  extended  system  of  ideas. 

These  conceptions  may  be  divided  into  two  class, 
es.  The  first,  detaching  from  the  fundamental  doc- 
trine of  Socrates  some  portions  and  adulteratmg 
them,  prepared  the  way  for  subsequent  systems  much 
more  celebrated.  The  others  were  the  continuation, 
somewhat  restricted,  of  systems  anterior  to  Socra- 
tes,  but  modified  by  the  influence  of  the  Socratic  phi. 
losophy.  To  the  first  class  belong  the  views  of  An- 
tisthenes  and  of  Aristippus ;  to  the  second  those  of 
Pyrrho  and  of  Euclid  of  Megara. 


Antisllienes,  or  the  Cynic  Sclwol. 

Antisthenes,  who  taught  about  the  year  380  B.C., 
was  the  founder  of  the  Cynic  school,  of  which  Die- 
genes  was  the  most  perfect  type.  This  school,  in 
some  respects,  prepared  the  way  for  Stoicism, 

Antisthenes  borrowed  at  first  from  the  Socratic 
school  the  principle  so  well  developed  by  Plato,  that 
the  chief  good  consists  in  virtue,  or  resemblance  to 
God.  Then  starting  from  the  idea  that  God  is  su. 
premely  independent,  he  made  virtue  consist  of  a 
proud  independence  of  all  external  things.  Every- 
thing  that  interfered  with  this  independence  waslo 
be  disregarded,  contemned,  and  rejected  by  the  wise 
man  ;  hence  his  contempt  not  only  for  pleasures  and 
honours,  but  even  for  social  civilities,  the  most  re- 
spectable customs,  and  for  scientific  theories,  which 
he  rejected  as  a  mass  of  barren  subtleties.  Thus, 
while  Plato,  equally  with  himself,  making  virtue  the 
sovereign  good,  sought  to  unite  it  harmoniously  with 
dll  tiie  etemenls  of  human  nature,  Anlisthenea  saeri- 
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in  reality       Ij    1  e    a      e  exaltation  of  egotism. 

i       pp  k    Cyrenaic  School. 

Tile  sch  1  oi  Cj  e  e  founded  by  Aristippus,  who 
also  flour  h  d  ah  u  380  B.C.,  was  a  preparation  for. 
Epicureanism,  as  the  Cynic  school  was  for  Stoicism. 
The  principal  representatives  of  this  school  nest  to 
Arislippus  were  his  grandson  Aristippus,  surnamed 
Metrodidactus,  Hegesiaa,  Anniceris,  and  Theodoras. 

The  Cyrenaic  school  borrowed  from  the  Socratic 
doctrine  the  principle  that  all  philosophy  ought  to 
have  a  practical  object,  and  that  this  should  be  the 
happiness  of  mankind.  But,  instead  of  leading  man 
to  happiueas  by  the  fulfilment  of  duty,  it  repudiated 
ihe  very  notion  of  duty,  or  confounded  it  with  that  of 
pleasure.  If  it  thus  paved  the  way  for  Epicurean- 
ism, it  nevertheless  differed  fronr  it  in  that  the  Cy- 
renaics,  with  the  exception  of  Anniceris,  had  nothing 
in  view  but  immediate  actual  enjoyment,  and  chiefly 
the  gratifications  of  sense,  while  Epicureanism  rest, 
ed  on  a  calculation  of  enjoyments  which  comprehend- 
ed the  whole  course  of  life,  and  in  which  intellectual 
pleasures  had  their  place. 
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trine  of  which  Tlieodorus,  surnamcd  the  s 
the  father. 


Fyrrko,  or  the  Skeptical  School 
TiiE  doctrine  of  Pyrrho  of  Elea,  as  developed  by 
his  disciple  Timon,  presents  a  singular  mixture.  All 
philosopfiy  should  relate  to  virtue ;  this  waa  the  ele- 
ment  that  Pyrrho  received  from  the  Socratic  doctrine 
But  he  deduced  from  it  the  inutility  o?  science,  and,  to 
prove  this  inutility,  he  undertook  to  demonstrate  the 
impossibility  of  science  by  borrowing  the  arguments 
of  the  sophists  which  Socrates  had  refuted — their  ar- 
guments  against  human  certainty.  Pyrrhonism  was 
thus,  in  its  origin,  a  continuation  of  the  sophistic  phi- 
losophy, combined  with  a  moral  principle.  Specula, 
tive  philosophy  being  excluded,  practical  philosophy 
consisted  in  followiag  the  impulses  of  nature. 

Euclid,  or  the  ScJwol  ofMegara. 
The  school  of  Megara,  founded  by  Euclid  about 
the  year  400  B.C.,  to  which  may  be  joined  the  schools 
of  Elis  and  Eretria,  was,  at  least  in  the  doctrine  of 
its  founder,  a  partial  continuation  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  metaphysical  school  of  Elea,  modified  by  the  So- 
cratic  influence.  Euclid  maintains,  with  that  school, 
the  primitive  unity  as  the  sole  reality ;  hut,  instead  of 
regarding  it,  as  Xenophanea  and  Parmenides  had 
done,  specially  under  the  ootologica!  point  of  view, 
he  considered  it  chiefly  under  a  moral  point  of  view, 
conformably  to  the  tendency  communicated  by  Soc. 
rates.  The  absolute  being  was  contemplated  by  him 
as  the  absolute  good.  The  other  philosophers  ol 
the  Megaric  school  present  nothing  noticeable  <y 
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CBpt  a  sublle  dialectics,  directed  specially  against 
cognitions  (bunded  upon  tlie  testimony  of  the  senaea. 
2.  oeejIt  schools:  organization  op  philosophy. 
The  philosopliical  development  promoted  by  Soo- 
rates  produced  four  great  schoola, 

The  school  founded  by  Plato,  inasmuch  as  it  dedu- 
ces  acience  from  a  sphere  superior  to  the  sensible 
world,  lakes  its  place  at  the  point  of  view  fui'ntshed 
by  Pyiliagoms  o.id  the  metaphysical  Eltatics. 
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Historical  Notices. 
Plato,  born  in  the  island  of  Egina  in 
430  B.C.,  was  descended    '-   his  father's 
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tha  family  of  Cadmus,  aad  on  his  niothei's  from  that 
of  Solon.  He  gavo  nimself  earlj  to  tiie  study  of 
Ihe  arts,  painting,  music,  poetry,  and  to  geometry. 
Malhemiitical  knowledge  and  sliill  were  united  in 
his  vast  and  noble  genius  witli  enthusiasm  for  the 
beautiful.  The  ieclures  of  Socraiea  developed  hia 
pliilosophicai  vocation.  After  the  death  of  his  mas. 
[er  he  made  several  voyages  for  the  purpose  of  gain- 
ing instruction.  He  visited  the  philosophers  of 
Greece  and  the  priests  of  Egypt.  He  was  also  in 
relations  with  Dionysius  the  elder,  afterward  with 
Dionysius  the  younger,  kings  of  Sicily.  His  love 
of  justice,  with  which  he  strove  to  imbue  them,  drew 
upon  him,  on  their  part,  the  most  odious  persecu- 
tions. The  school  which  Ije  founded  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Academy  became  the  centre  of  a  wide  spread 
Ufht  He  died  in  348  B  C  He  published  his  phi- 
Iply         llmfilg  111  bn 

I      ii  (1  y 
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y  I     ^  Id  b    fl  p 

Now  what  do  we  find  in  our  intellectual  constituiiori  I 
We  find  there,  in  the  first  pl;ice,  sensaliom :  bul 
sensations  present  nothing  necesaary  neither  in  them, 
selves,  nor  in  the  obj(:cts  to  whii'h  they  relate.  In 
themselves  sensations  arc  puiely  relatii-e  to  tia  in- 
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«  them,  more  or  less  strong, 
vivid,  varying  wilh  individuals  and  witli 
difTerent  successive  states  of  each  individual.  The 
objects  to  which  they  relate  are  contingent ;  they  may 
exist  or  cease  to  exist ;  they  are  susceptible  of  more 
or  less ;   they  vary  perpetually. 

Besides  sensations  what  do  we  find  1  By  geneial- 
izing  the  impressions  i'urnished  by  expeiience,  we 
come  to  Ibrm  in  our  minds  notions  whiuh  repiesent 
Dot  the  individual  object  of  each  sensation,  but  a 
general  object,  which  is,  as  it  weie,  the  summary  ol 
a  whule  class  of  sensations.  But  these  notions,  lor 
the  very  reason  that  they  aie  gene  rah  z^tloQS  of  sen. 
salions,  partake  fundamentally  of  the  chiiactor  of 
variableness  essential  to  the  sensations  in  which  they 
have  their  root. 

If,  then,  there  is  nothing  else  in  the  human  intelli- 
gence than  sensations  and  notions,  there  is  no  way 
of  fioding  the  basis  for  an  absolute  affirmation.  But 
is  there  nothing  else?  Suppose  all  the  tiiangles 
which  are  realized  in  uature  were  destroyed  :  every- 
thing pertaining  to  them  which  falls  within  the  sphere 
of  sensation  would  then  disappear ;  but  something 
still  remains ;  the  properties  of  the  triangle  subsist 
immutably.  Suppose  thai,  believing  I  am  exercising 
an  act  of  beneficence,  I  render  to  a  distressed  person 
what  proves  to  be  a  useless  service  !  vary  the  suppo- 
sition in  any  way  you  please  ;  not  only  change  all  the 
circumstances,  but  the  fact  itself.  Suppose  that,  wish- 
ing to  give  the  man  a  remedy  which  shall  save  his  life, 
I  give  him  a  poison  which  kills  him.  My  action  pre- 
serves a  character  which  does  not  change  wilh  ihe 
variation  of  circumstances,  and  this  character  is  de- 
rived from  its  relation  to  a  conception  superior  to 
anything  which  passes  wiihin  the  sphere  of  the  con- 
tingent and  variable,  to  the  conception  which  \s  call- 
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cd  justice  or  holiness.  Go  now  through  all  space 
and  time,  and  everywhere  and  always  the  conception 
of  the  essential  properties  of  the  triangle,  the  con- 
ception of  justice  and  holiness,  are  respectively  one 
and  the  same.  There  is,  then,  in  the  human  intelli- 
gence, something  universal,  because  it  is  independent 
of  space  and  time ;  something  necessary  in  ilself, 
since  no  variation  affects  it.     This  is  ideas. 

Thus  there  are  three  things  in  the  human  intelli- 
gence :  sensations,  notions,  ideas.  Sensations  cor- 
respond  to  the  variable  and  individual ;  .notions  cor. 
respond  to  the  variable  abstracted  from  the  individ- 
ual object  of  each  sensation ;  ideas  correspond  to 
the  invariable  and  universal. 

From  hence  it  fbllows  that  ideas  are  the  only  pos- 
sible basis  of  absolute  affirmation,  and  constitute, 
strictly  speaking,  science.  Sensations,  destitute  of 
any  character  of  universality  and  necessity,  are  in- 
telligible only  in  their  relation  to  realities  of  which 
they  are  the  shadows,  to  ideas.  Notions,  as  far  as 
they  are  distinct  from  sensations,  are  possible  only 
through  generalization,  and  generalization  is  possible 
only  in  virtue  of  a  want  which  the  reason  feels  of 
arriving  at  a  term  universal  in  itself.  Everything 
in  the  human  mind  which  is  subordinate  to  ideas,  is 
rendered  clear  only  by  a  reflected  light :  Ideas  alone 
possess  that  light,  or,  rather,  they  are  that  light  it- 

Theory  of  Things. 
God. 
Thai  which  is  mutable,  that  which  is  limited  or 
dependant  upon  time  and  space,  has  less  of  being 
than  that  which  is  universal  and  immutable.  That 
which  is  manifested  by  ideas  is  therefore  the  su- 
preme reality  the  being  pre-eminently,  or,  in  other 
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terms,  there  exists  a  substance  of  which  ideas  form 
the  essence  ;  that  subslance  is  God. 

On  the  otlicr  hand,  ihe  variable  order  of  things,  as 
it  can  be  linown  only  relatively  to  a  superior  order, 
must  have  been  formed  on  the  model  of  ideas.  The 
being,  therefore,  of  whom  ideas  are  the  essence, 
must  have  acted  upon  the  variable  in  order  to  ini- 
presa  upon  it  the  form  of  ideas. 

Thus  God  is  conceived  under  two  different  rela- 
tions in  the  philosophy  of  Plato.  He  is  conceived  as 
subslance  and  as  cause  ;  as  the  substance  of  ideas,  as 
the  cause  of  forms,  which  are,  in  the  variable  order, 
the  external  imprint  of  ideas.  In  this  connexion  we 
see  why,  in  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  God  is  particu- 
larly represented  under  the  notion  of  the  Logos  or 
Word,  which  contains  the  eternal  ideas,  the  types  of 
all  things.  It  is  by  ideas,  and  only  by  ideas,  in  the 
double  relation  which  has  been  indicated,  that  Plato 
arrives  at  the  conception  of  God  ;  or,  which  comes 
to  the  same  thing,  Gud  cannot  be  known,  does  not 
reveal  himself  to  the  mind,  except  by  his  Word. 

Creaiioa. 
Uaity,  universality,  immutability;  these  are  the 
characteristics  of  God.  Multiplicity,  locality,  varia. 
blenesa ;  these  are  the  characteristics  of  the  world. 
God  could  not  be  the  author  of  the  world,  since  il 
has  properties  so  diametrically  opposite  to  his  own. 
There  exists,  therefore,  out  of  God  a  principle  of  the 
variable,  the  imperfect,  the  finite,  which,  as  it  could 
not  be  derived  from  God,  must  be  self- ex  is  tent.  This 
principle  is  ma  Her,  passive,  blind,  indefinite,  without 

But  does  not  the  notion  of  these  two  substantial 
principles  lead  to  the  recognition  of  a  third  sub- 
stance as  necessary  to  the  explanation  of  ilic  world  1 
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f^he  woild  would  not  exist  if  Giod  liad  nol  acted  upon 
malter^  for  then,  matter  remaining  in  its  stale  of 
passivity  and  inde termination,  no  form,  no  action,  no 
order  could  have  been  produced.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  matter  being  in  all  these  respects  the  antithe- 
sis of  God,  does  not  the  action  of  God  upon  matter 
imply  a  reality,  which  is  neither  pure  activity,  like 
God,  nor  pure  passivity,  like  matter?  This  inter- 
mediate principle,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  matter 
and  of  the  nature  of  God,  Plato  designates  by  the 
name  of  sml  of  the  toorld.  The  Plalonie  cosmology, 
considered  in  its  root,  may  therefore  be  expressed 
by  the  following  formula :  God  is  to  the  soul  of  the 
world  as  the  soul  of  the  world  is  to  matter ;  the  uni- 
verse  is  a  great  law  of  proportion. 

If  the  notion  of  the  soul  of  the  world  he  clearly 
the  key  to  the  cosmology  of  Plato,  it  is  not  less  true 
that  the  notion  itself  is  very  obscure  for  us.  The 
soul  of  the  world,  is  it  created  or  uncreated  1 

If  uncreated,  there  exists,  then,  between  God  and 
matter  a  third  eternal  principle,  in  which  tlie  varia- 
ble and  the  invariable,  the  fioite  and  the  infinite,  co- 
exist. But,  if  this  be  taken  for  granted,  why  could 
they  not  be  supposed  lo  coexist  in  God  !  and  in  this 
case,  instead  of  the  primitive  dualism  maintained  by 
Plato,  we  arrive  at  the  Pythagorean  idea,  according 
to  which  everything,  even  matter  itself,  proceeds  from 
the  substantial  unity,  the  infinite  Monad. 

But  if  the  soul  of  the  world,  as  some  passages  in 
Plato  seem  to  imply,  was  created  by  God,  who  formed 
a  compound  of  divine  and  of  material  qualities,  then 
God  was  able  to  act  primarily,  without  any  interme- 
diate principle,  upon  the  primitive  material;  and  in 
this  case,  is  it  not  difficult  to  conceive  on  wiiat 
grounds  Plata  concluded  the  necessity  of  this  inter, 
mediate  substance? 
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Tf.  avoid  in  part  these  difficulties,  it  may  be  said 
that  Pkto  has  nut  niaintainfsd  the  soul  of  the  world 
as  ao  essence  necessary  to  render  the  action  of  God 
upon  matter  possible,  but  only  as  a  necessary  result 
of  that  actio)] ;  that  is,  by  the  action  of  God  on  mat- 
ter, the  indivisible  and  the  divisible,  the  invariable 
acd  the  variable,  the  archetypal  ideas  and  the  form- 
less matter,  were  to  a  certain  degree  blended  togeth- 
er, and  from  thence  has  resulted  this  intermediate 
substance,  partaking  the  nature  of  both. 

However  this  may  be,  the  two  primitive  principles 
maintained  by  Plato  have  served  him  oot  only  to  ex- 
plain the  formitioQ  of  the  universe,  but  also  to  ex- 
plain the  origin  of  evil,  the  highest  philosophical  ques- 
tion next  to  that  of  the  creation.  In  the  system  of 
Plato,  evil,  taken  in  general,  exists  necessarily  ;  for  it 
is  nothing  else  than  the  resistance  itself  of  matter : 
it  exists  independently  of  God,  since  matter  is  self- 
existent.  In  thus  placing  the  principle  of  evil  out  of 
God,  Plato  wished  to  avoid  the  immoral  consequen- 
ces of  pantheism,  which,  referring  this  principle  to 
God,  destroys  the  purity  of  the  divine  essence.  But 
evil  exists  nece'^arily  in  the  material  principle  only 
so  far  as  it  is  not  informed  by  the  divine  ideas.  In 
acting  upon  it,  God  tends  to  destroy  evil  by  bring- 
ing matter  into  subjection  to  the  proper  laws  of  ideas, 
and  the  creation,  throughout  its  whole  duration,  ia 
nothing  but  the  development  of  this  divine  conflict. 


The  cosmology  of  Plato  has  two  parts,  the  one  rel- 
ative  lo  the  spiritual  principle,  the  soul  of  the  world ; 
the  other  relative  to  the  material  world,  which  is  the 
body  of  that  soul ;  and  the  two  parts  of  this  cosmol- 
ogyi  or  general  science  of  the  universe,  unite  togeth- 
er in  the  same  way  as  psychology  and  physiology 
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unite  to  constitute  tlie  special  science  (aiitliropology) 
which  has  man  tor  its  object, 

1.  The  soul  of  the  world,  iodividualiziag  itself,  di- 
viding itself  into  different  souls,  forma  the  gods,  the 
demons,  and  men,  in  as  far  as  they  are  intelligent 

As  there  exists  in  nature  a  multitude  of  different 
centres  of  actioa,  there  are  also  as  many  particular 
emanations  of  the  soul  of  the  world,  as  many  differ- 
ent souls,  which  are  relatively  to  each  part  of  nature 
what  ihe  soul  of  man  is  relatively  lo  the  organism 
which  his  soul  animates  and  directs.  But  all  tliese 
different  souls,  these  different  intelligences,  have  the 
soul' of  the  world  for  their  common  centre,  nearly  in 
the  same  way  as  the  difTerenC  fiiculiies  of  the  human 
soul  unite  in  a  central  point,  which  constitutes  indi- 
vidual personality. 

2.  In  the  physical  part  of  his  cosmology  Plato  holds 
two  principles  of  the  material  universe,  the  terreslri- 
al  element,  without  which  nothing  is  solid ;  the  ig. 
neous  element,  \vithoul  which  there  is  no  light.  The 
one  is  the  principle  of  the  tangibility  of  the  world, 
iheolher  of  its  visibility.  But,  as  these  two  elements 
have  no  analogy,  God,  in  order  to  unite  them,  haa 
produced  two  iutermediate  elements,  air  and  water, 
which,  on  the  one  hand,  are  analogous  to  each  other 
by  their  common  property  of  fluidity,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  analogous  to  the  two  extremes,  air  to 
fire,  water  to  earth. 

In  the  Tinueus,  Plato  has  entered  into  extended 
speculations  concerning  the  physical  laws  of  the 
world,  the  exposition  of  which  cannot  be  brought 
within  the  limits  of  this  historical  sketch, 

3.  The  psychology  and  physiology  of  the  u 
form  at  the  bottom  but  two  branches  of  a  ; 
which  is  one  in  its  object,  since 
thing  but  one  immense  animal. 
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This  animal  acls  in  time  imd  by  motion ;  time  is 
the  mutable  and  fiuid  image  of  eternity,  immutable 
in  ila  unity  ;  motion  is  tjie  activity  ol'  tlie  soul  of  tlie 
world  and  of  tbe  souls  derived  from  il. 

The  world  will  endure  forever,  because  it  is  good ; 
but  this  immortal  life  of  the  world  is  divided  into  pe- 
riods, at  the  end  of  each  of  which  things  return  to 
their  primitive  state.  This  constitutes  what  Plato 
calls  the  great  year. 

Anthropology,  or  Science  of  Matt. 

Anthropology  comprises  two  parts,  the  one  psy. 
chological,  which  treats  of  the  soul ;  the  other  phys. 
iological,  which  f  1     b  dy. 

The  soul  may  b  1      d      dertwo  relations,aa 

a  being  capable    f       11  d  as  a  being  capa- 

ble of  love. 

Under  the  firs  It  w  h  already  seen  that 
Plato  distinguish  h  ph  of  the  human  soul, 
that  of  sensation      f  d  of  ides 


He  maintains  three  corresponding  spheres  in  the 
affective  part  of  the  soul,  in  the  soul  as  capable  of 
love:  the  love  of  the  absolutely  good  corresponds 
to  ideas  ;  sensual  or  animal  love,  which  corresponds 
to  sensations  j  and  between  these  two,  intermediate 
affections,  passions,  which,  on  the  one  hand,  are  not 
immediately  directed  to  animal  objects,  and,  on  the 
otiier,  do  not  relate  to  the  absolutely  good,  and  thus 
correspond  to  notions,  which  are  a  sort  of  middle 
term  between  sensations  and  ideas.  These  interme- 
diate affections  are  designated  by  him  by  the  name 
of  ■fltT*of,  the  irascible  principle.  Ambition,  love  of 
glory,  anger,  etc.,  belong  to  this  category. 

Plato  connected  physiology  with  psychology  in  the 
following  way ;  the  superior  part  of  the  soul,  that 
which  hves  in  ideas  and  the  affections  or  desires 
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whidh  correspond  to  them,  haa  its  organ  in  the  head. 
The  seal  of  the  passions  is  in  the  heart;  that  of  the 
inferior  part  of  the  soul  is  in  the  intestines.  The 
liarmony  of  these  three  organic  centres,  according 
'.o  the  laws  of  subordination  which  hold  them  togeth- 
■    ■  3  the  foundation  of  organic  life. 


Logic  and  Morals. 

Logic  expresses  the  rules  which  the  soul,  as  Intel- 

ligenct!,  ought  to  follow;  morals  is  the  expression 

of  the  rules  which  the  soul,  as  atFective,  ought  to 

follow. 

There  are  three  sorts  of  logic.  The  first  is  wpo. 
diclical  or  absolufs,  and  corresponds  lo  the  necessary, 
the  invariable,  or,  in  a  word,  to  ideas.  Probable,  or 
epicheiremalic  logic,  is  a  middle  term  between  abso- 
lute logic,  which  produces  certainty,  and  the  third 
kind  of  logic,  the  imperfect,  which  is  soon  to  be  ex- 
plained. Notions  are  the  element  of  probable  logic. 
Inferior  to  the  first  kind,  because  mere  notions  can 
never  constitute  certainty,  which  belongs  only  lo 
ideas,  it  is  yet  superior  to  the  third  kind,  because  it 
embraces  elements  freed  from  all  individuality.  The 
(bird  kind  is  imperfecl,  or  enihymemaUe  logic,  which 
is  limited  to  individual  objects.  Major  or  general 
propositions  cannot  be  furnished  by  sensations  which 
relate  only  lo  individual  objecis.  This  logic,  unable 
to  employ  the  syllogism,  is  obliged  to  restrict  itself 
to  the  enihymeme,  and  as  the  enthymeme  is  a  muti- 
lated syllogism,  enthymematic  logic  is  imperfect  or 

We  find  the  fundamental  precepts  of  the  logic  of 
Plato  in  the  theories  of  Aristotle,  notwithstanding 
'^ ■•■'-'  -'■"'jrem-pa  necessitated  by  their  difier* 
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ent  starting  points.  We  observe  in  pass-iiig,  iimt  it; 
in  his  owa  medilaiious,  in  the  internal  processes  of 
his  own  mind,  Plato  evidently  followed  the  &  priori 
method,  which  descends  from  generals  lo  particulars, 
he  preferred  ordinarily  in  the  exposition  of  his 
■^leories  the  inverse  method,  which  concerns  itself 
.irst  with  particulars,  in  order  to  bring  out  from  them 
the  universal  and  absolute. 

Morals 

Morals  expresses  the  laws  of  the  soul  as  loving, 
aad,  conseqiiently,  as  acting,  in  virtue  of  the  afiectiona 
which  govern  it. 

Just  as  in  logic,  taken  in  a  comprehensive  sense, 
the  soul  imitates  the  Logos,  the  divine  Word,  so  in 
morals  the  soul  imitates  God  as  loving  and  acting. 

God,  who  loves  ideas  with  an  infinite  love,  acts 
without  himself  only  in  order  to  realize  these  archi 
types  of  all  things,  Man  ought,  therefore,  in  lilt 
manner,  to  subordinate  inferior  loves,  the  love  of  sei 
aible  and  mutable  good,  to  the  love  of  ideas,  of  the 
absolute  good  ;  and  to  act  only  for  the  sake  of  real 
izing  within  the  sphere  of  his  activity,  and  accord, 
ing  to  the  measure  of  his  power,  the  divine  idea: 

The  general  principle  of  morality  is  therefore 
itation  of  God,  The  good  is  the  realization  of  the 
true,  of  which  the  beautiful  is  the  brightness  or  splen. 
dour.  This  notion  of  the  beautiful  is  the  foundation 
of  Plato's  esthetics. 

Politics. 
Politics  is  the  application  of  morals  to  social  in- 
stitutions. The  object  of  the  latter  should  be  the 
gradual  elevation  of  men  to  the  worship  of  ideas,  to 
the  love  of  good  properly  called,  and  thereby  to  re- 
duce multiplicity  to  unity,  by  destroying  the  influence 
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of  causes  of  dniaion  among  men  Abusiag  these 
BOUDd  pnnc  pies  Plato  deduced  Aoni  them  two  anti- 
social  consequences  the  abolition  of  marriage  and 
the  abolition  of  pioperU  Both  o(  these  being  in 
opposition,  according  to  him,  to  social  unity,  iadivid- 
I  dd     d  I     h  p       h 

d    h  f  1         y      h    I  d 


d  d      lop    1    I 
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if  Moialscoirespond  to  the  diSeient  faculties  of  man, 
society  or  collective  man  should  be  constituted  as  an 
individual.  Hence  the  reason  why  every  perfect  so. 
ciely  should  rest  upon  the  distinction  of  three  ranks 
or  castes.  The  first,  the  learned-  or  philosophical 
class,  should  be  devoted  to  the  contemplation  of 
ideas ;  this  class  is  the  social  intelligence ;  it  should 
make  ihe  laws.  The  second  class  is  the  depositary 
of  the  public  force ;  it  is  the  ■&v^og,  the  irascible  el- 
ement of  society.  Like  that,  it  corresponds  to  no- 
lions,  because  it  exerts  itself  in  a  sphere  inferior  to 
science  and  superior  lo  manual  labour.  The  third 
class  is  composed  of  labourers  and  artisans  ;  it  is  re- 
lated to  the  physical  wants  ;  it  holds  in  society  the 
same  rank  as  sensations  in  the  soul  of  man,  and 
plays  the  same  part.     From  hence  it  follows  that  so- 

'  [Ttieae  yipws  are  to  be  found  in  the  ReputUc.    Enlirely  nppo. 

bepn  calle.l  in  qiiPsiiori.  If  PUio  he  t^e  author"  o't"!!^  flas  II 
well  aanf  ths  RipiUii:,  the  con  trad  pel  inn  ia  t:i  he  eiplninecl  as» 
change  of  opinbn.  The  Laws  eiproishis  inaturer  viavue  ai  a  more 
adiranced  period  of  life — Ed.] 
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cial  perfection  consists  in  uniting  these  three  classes 
to  the  laws,  by  which  sensations  and  pliysical  love, 
notions  and  irascibility  (dvfiof).  are  subordinated  to 
jdeaa,  the  supreme  rule  of  all  love. 

The  Fviure  Life. 
Plato  formed  a  twofold  demonstration  of  the  im- 
moriality  of  the  soul,  conformable  to  his  double  the- 
ory of  Gud.  He  regarded  God,  as  has  been  noticed, 
as  both  substance  and  cause  ;  as  the  'wi^mls  substra- 
tum, in  which  ideas  have  their  eternal  reality ;  and 
as  the  author  of  tlie  forms  which  constitute  the  or- 
der of  the  universe.  Now  souls,  as  far  as  they  are 
united  to  ideas,  partake  of  the  divine  substance,  and 
thus  are  in  their  nature  imperishable.  In  this  point 
of  view  God  is  the  immanent  root  of  their  existence. 
But,  besides  this,  as  the  creator  or  author  of  forms, 
God  is  good  and  just,  and  these  two  attributes  re- 
quire thai  souls  who  have  imitated  the  divine  activity 
should  be  rewarded,  and  that  souls  who  have  formed 
themselves  upon  the  evil  principle,  or  mntler,  should 
bo  punished.  Thus  the  views  of  Plato  respecling 
the  last  end  of  things  correspond  to  his  views  respect- 
ing their  origin. 

Such  are  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  philos- 
ophy of  Plato,  The  immense  variety  of  consequen- 
ces in  which  the  unity  of  this  system  displays  itself, 
surpasses  the  limits  set  to  this  work,  otherwise  a 
greater  service  could  scarcely  be  done  for  the  in- 
struction of  students  than  to  exhibit,  as  completely  as 
possible,  the  riches  contained  in  this  sanctuary  oi 
Greek  philosophy. 

Ohseroations. 

1.  Plato,  with  rospect  to  his  starting-point,  separ 

tttes  himself  fundamentally  from  the  two  great  Eieat 
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Ic  sciinols.  They  Wd  demanded,  the  ono,  a  demon- 
slralion  ol' the  existence  of  the  abacilute  or  infinite,  the 
otlicr.ademoiistralioo  of  the  exi'itence  of  the  finite. 
Plato  admits  Ihio  twofold  existence  as  a  primordial 
conception  ;  he  takes  it  aa  the  very  condition  and 
Uisia  ol  all  science,  aa  containing  a  truth  without 
wliich  to  philosoplii/e  is  impossible.  Hi.  thus  avoid, 
ed  the  roLks  on  whn.!i  most  of  hia  piedccessors  had 
split 

2  The  philosophy  of  Plato  umted  two  character, 
istics  rarely  combined,  the  most  extended  variety 
With  the  most  perfect  unity  To  present  within  a 
nanow  i,ircle  ideas  wHI  connected  is  not  a  difficult 
thing,  nor  is  it  difficult  for  a  philosophical  mind  to 
make  a  collection  of  thoughts,  extending  to  a  host  of 
obj*,cta,  but  without  mutual  connexion,  dispersed  and 
fljatiug  The  difficult  thing,  the  grand  and  beauti- 
lul  thnig,  IS  to  penetratB  through  diversified  orders 
of  ideas,  seizing  and  reducing  them  all  to  unity  by 
meAns  of  lundamentil  conceptions  which  govern 
them  all 

In  lespbct  of  extent  and  vansly,  the  philosophy  of 
Plato  9urpa=3es  that  of  all  the  anterior  Greek  philos- 
ophers.  Hb  boi rowed  from  (hem,  it  la  true,  a  cer- 
Idin  numbei  ol  elements,  but  he  made  them  hia  own 
by  enlarging,  unfolding,  and  combining  them  with 
his  own  ideas.  The  school  which  had  advanced  the 
fajlhest  in  the  field  of  speculation,  had  traversed,  so 
to  say,  only  some  particular  regions  of  the  human 
mind  Plito  surveyed  them  all.  In  him  philosophy 
displayed  its  proper  characier  and  authority  ;  it  ap. 
peared  as  the  science  which  constitutes  the  unity  of 
the  different  sciences. 

The  logical  unity  of  Platonism  is  radically  found  in 

his  theory  of  ideas,  which  contains  at  the  same  time 

an  objective  unity,  because  ideas  are  being  itself. 

12 
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The  subordination  of  sensations  to  nolions,  and  of 
notions  lo  ideas,  is  reproduced  in  different  forms 
throughout  every  branch  of  the  philosophy  of  Plato, 
and  determines  an        '  ~       is  we  have  seen, 

in  each  particular  This  may  be 

easily  seen  in  cast  :he  following  ta- 

ble : 

Th 


God,  absolute,  ne- 

\ 

Matter,  principle  of 
he  variable,  the  ret 

Region  of  the  In  lei - 
ligence  and  of  the 
Love  correspoading 

telllgence  and  of  the 
Love   coriespondiog 

,       Region  of  the  In- 
tel ligent:e  and  of  the 
Love   corresponding 

ThBHead,oi«anof 

Human  Organism. 
1     The  Heart,  organ 
joftheVf- 

1     The  Inteetinee,  or. 
gan  ot  tlie  intimate 
1  affections  of  the  soul. 

Apodictic  Logic. 

1    Epicheirematio  Lo- ' 
gic,  which  is  inter- j 
mediate  betweeo  the 

Morals. 

Enthymematic  Lo- 

Lote  of  the  Abso- 1 
iuut(PlalomoLove).  | 

Coniplei  Lore. 
Politics. 

Sensual  Love, 

Leame-l  class,  de- 
TOlfld  lo  the  contem- 
pUtion  of  truth. 

Intermediate  class 
between  the  philoso- 
phers and  labouteis. 

irioua  class,  devoted 
to  agriculture,  hand 
icralls,  etc. 
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In  respect  lo  form,  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  cbth- 
ing  its  most  lofty  conceptions  with  the  drapery  of 
poetry,  full  of  life,  beauty,  and  splendour,  Surpasses 
all  tlie  philosophies  which  sprang  from  the  fruitful 
soil  of  Greek  genius. 


Historical  Notices. 
Epictiktjs  was  born  at  Samoa  in  the  year  341  B.C. 
He  gave  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy  from  his 
earliest  youth.  Ho  attended  successively  the  lec- 
tures of  the  disciples  of  Plato  and  of  Democritus. 
I-Ie  gave  the  preference  to  the  doctrines  of  the  lat- 
ter ;  but  he  wished  to  improve  it,  lo  extend  it  to  a  lar- 
ger system.  The  founder  of  a  new  school,  like  Plato, 
ne  taught  in  a  garden  at  Athens.  But  his  lectures 
ivei'e  never  public :  his  disciples  formed  a  sort  of  ae. 
cret  society.  Epicurus  died  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
two  years.  Some  of  his  writings  have  been  recov. 
erod  from  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum. 

Exposition. 

The  sole  object  of  the  philosophy  of  Epicurus  is  to 
lead  man  to  happiness  or  complete  enjoyment.  This 
object  clearly  characterizes  his  system.  Truth,  ab- 
solute good,  order,  are  no  longer,  as  with  Plato,  the 
highest  term  of  philosophy.  Moral  good,  which 
jniies  and  subordinates  each  individual  to  the  whole, 
liaappears,  and  enjoyment,  directly  relative  to  the 
iidividual,  lakes  its  place. 

Man  can  attain  happiness  only  by  the  right  use  of 
reason ;  for  thereby'  alone  can  he  learn  to  secure 
himself  against,  or  to  triumph  over,  the  causes  of  suf- 
fering which  suiround  him. 

Consequently,  he  puts  at  the  head  of  his  philoao 
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phy  what  he  Ciil]ed  hia  canonical  doctrine  because  it 
contained  the  legislation  of  reason 

He  distinguished  two  things  in  the  human  mtelU 
gCDce,  sensations  and  anticipaiioDs 

Sensations  are  the  impressions  which  external  ob 
jects  make  upon  man  To  explain  their  nature  and 
formation,  Epicuiis  adopted  the  hjpothesia  of  De 
mocritus.  Emanations  flowing  irom  objects  and 
.  combining  with  the  human  organizat  on  produce  the 
phenomenon  of  sensation 

Anticipations  (conceptionb)  are  sensations  gener 
alized.  If  man  pissessed  nothing  bit  pure  sensa 
tions,  he  would  not  differ  liom  the  brutes  ,  he  could 
not  reason,  because  reasoning  implies  get  eral  no 
tions,  and  sensations  correspond  only  to  individual 
objects.  There  is  therefore  in  man  a  faculty  where 
by  he  forms  geneial  notions  and  these  general  no 
tions.  have  the  name  of  anticipatiois  (presumptions) 
because  they  are  the  starting  point  of  all  reason  ng 

Human  reason  is  then,  the  result  of  two  punci 
pies,  an  external  principle,  which  is  the  action  of  ex- 
ternal objects,  and  an  internal  principle,  which  is  the 
reaction  of  the  understanding.  But  the  understand- 
ing neither  acting  nor  being  able  to  ac  upon  any- 
thing but  sensations, these  two  principles  reduce  hu- 
man knowledge  to  one  primary  source,  to  a  single 
gerine,  namely,  sensation,  which,  according  as  it  is 
crude  or  elaborated,  exists  in  different  states  of  de- 
velopment. 

Tiiis  established,  it  is  manifest  that  error,  which 
springs  from  a  wrong  use  of  reason,  cannot  be  found 
in  simple  sensations,  which  are  nothing  but  the  work 
of  nature,  and  not  the  product  of  man's  activity.  It 
is  only  the  general  notions,  the  anticipations,  which 
are  the  product  of  man,  that  can  be  vitiated  by  error. 
From  wheace  it  follows  that  the  fundamentaj  rule  of 
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reason  is  to  try  ouv  anticipations  by  sensatioas,  to 
analyze  them  and  reduce  them  to  their  primitive  ele- 
ments, and  to  verify  them  by  this  reduction.  Such 
is  the  subslance  of  the  philosophical  canon  of  Epi- 

Provided  with  the  rules  which  should  direct  the 
exercise  of  his  reason,  man  should  apply  himself  to 
know  the  truth,  in  order  that  he  may  avoid  all  caus- 
es of  suffering.  These  causes  are  internal  and  exter- 
nal;  they  exist  withiu  himself  and  without  him;  and 
the  external  causes  are  divided  into  two  great  class- 
es, for  man  is  connected  with  two  worlds,  the  world 
of  nature,  and  the  social  world.  Philosophy  should 
therefore  teach  iiim  to  know  himself,  to  know  na. 
ture,  or  the  principles  of  things,  and,  finally,  to  know 
the  true  laws  of  society. 

1.  Self-knowledge,  Setting  out  from  the  princi- 
ple that  nothing  exists  in  the  mind  but  sensations, 
man  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  all  his  faculties 
should  be  applied  to  a  single  object,  the  avoidance  of 
pain  and  the  securing  of  pleasure:  his  sole  duty  ia 
to  make  himself  happy.  The  simple  knowledge  of 
this  fundamental  principle  will  set  man  free  from  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  unhappinesa.  The  bulk  of 
mankind,  strangers  to  the  lights  of  philosophy,  are 
subject  to  perpetual  torment,  because  they  fancy  that 
there  exists  a  moral  motive  distinct  from  pleasure. 
The  law  of  pleasure  being  found  frequeaily  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  chimerical  law  of  duty,  confliel  is  stir- 
red  op  in  the  soul,  disquietude,  and  remorse. 

But  after  having  recognised  that  pleasure  and  duly 
are  identical,  man  ought  to  calculate  his  enjoyments 
so  as  to  avoid  all  injurious  excesses,  whether  as  re- 
spects his  physical  wellbeiiig  or  as  respects  tranquil. 
lity,  which  is  the  health  of  the  soul. 

2.  Knowledge  of  nature,  or  the  principle  oftUngt. 
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Here  Epicurus  renewed  the  theory  of  Demociilus. 
Admitting  uothing  in  mind  but  seusixtions,  and  no- 
thing ia  nature  but  bodies,  he  inquired  alter  ttie  com. 
ponenta  of  these  compounds,  and  came  thus  lo  the 
idea  of  indivisible,  eternal,  end  indestructible  atoms, 
which  are  the  principles  of  all  things.  Democritua 
had  supposed  that  atoms  were  put  in  motion  in  a  right 
line  in  the  infinite  void,  Epicurus  observed  that  this 
hypothesis  was  not  suiBcieut  lo  explain  the  universe 
even  in  a  purely  mechanical  way ;  for  it  could  not  be 
conceived  how  the  atoms 'could  meet  so  as  to  form 
bodies.  He  endowed  Ihem,  consequently,  with  a  sed 
ond  motioa  in  an  oblique  line,  by  which,  carried  in 
every  direction,  tiiey  would  come,  by  their  successive 
contacts  and  separations,  lo  produce  the  different 
phenomena  which  compose  the  universe.  Among 
these  phenomena  he  included  the  soul,  which  is  of  a 
more  refined  matter  than  the  body,  but  so  united  to 
it  that  the  dissolution  of  the  one  involves  the  dissolu 
tion  of  the  other. 

Epicurus  did  not  contrive  this  atomistic  cosmolo- 
gy from  any  love  of  philosophical  speculations,  but  in 
order  to  deduce  from  it,  conformably  with  the  scope 
of  his  system,  practical  results  favourable  to  the  hap- 
piness" of  man,  such  as  he  conceived  it.  These  re- 
sults were  of  two  sorts.  In  the  first  place,  the  knowl- 
edge of  nature  furnished  man  with  means  of  augment- 
ing the  sum  of  his  pleasures,  by  applying  this  knowU 
edge  to  his  wanla.  In  the  second  place,  physical 
science  freed  man  from  innumerable  evils  born  oi 
superstition,  by  which  name  Epicurus  designated  re- 
ligion,  the  fear  of  the  gods  and  of  another  life.  Athe- 
ism, the  basis  of  his  system,  is  represented  by  him  as 
the  essential  condition  of  happiness. 

He  speaks,  it  is  true,  of  the  gods,  of  beings  supe- 
rior to  man, endowed  with  bodies  resembling  humaii 
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bodies  in  their  form,  but  composed  in  a  more  perfect 
manner,  and  living  in  the  enjoyment  of  unchangeable 
felicity.  Now,  without  inquiring  if  Epicurus  did  not 
make'this  concession  to  the  popular  faith  morely  for 
the  sake  of  securing  his  private  tranquillity  from  the 
denunciation  which  he  would  have  drawn  upon  him- 
self by  a  strictly  formal  profession  of  atheism,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  this  part  of  his  doctrine  is  an  ap. 
pendage  to  his  system  perfectly  compatil>le  with  the 
atheism  which  lies  al  the  foundation  of  it.  It  is  mere- 
ly an  admission  that  man  is  not  the  only  being  en. 
dowed  with  intelligence  and  the  capacity  of  happi- 
ness. But  between  the  notion  of  such  beings  more 
perfect  than  man,  and  the  true  notion  of  God,  there 
is  an  infinite  distance;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Epi- 
curus declares  these  gods  to  be  indifferent  to  this 
world,  which  is  not  their  creation,  and  unconcerned 
with  the  destiny  of  man.  His  system,  which  denies 
all  idea  of  Providence,  after  having  denied  the  divine 
substance  itself,  presents  the  two  characteristics 
which  have  always  distinguished  complete  atheism. 
3.  Knowledge  of  the  Irue  laies  of  socieiy.  These 
are  nothing  but  different  ramifications  of  the  one  sole 
fundamental  law,  self- interest.  Men,  originull"  dis. 
persed  and  roving,  like  wild  animals,  began  by  little 
and  little  to  associate,  because  they  found  that  aodety 
was  a  means  of  augmenting  their  pleasures  and  di- 
minishing their  pains.  The  social  compact  rests  for 
every  one  upon  a  calculation  of  advantage ;  the  ad- 
vantage ceasing,  the  compact  is  dissolved.  Consist- 
ent with  his  principles,  Epicurus  excluded  from  hi" 
theory  of  society  all  idea  of  justice,  and,  still  more,al! 
idea  of  a  divine  iaw  originally  revealed.  He  main' 
mina  that  man  invented  language. 
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1.  Compared  with  the  materinl  systems  whether 
of  the  Ionian  or  the  physical  Eleatic  school,  the  doc- 
trine of  Epicurus,  in  its  psychology,  logic,  cosmolo. 
gy,  morals,  and  politics,  preseats  a  vast  development 
of  germes  antecedently  sown.  If,  on  the  other  hand. 
it  is  compared  with  the  material  systems  which  ap- 
peared in  suhsequent  periods  down  to  the  last  mo- 
ments of  Greek  philosophy,  we  shall  equally  perceive 
that  these  later  systems  are  all  included  wiihin  the 
circle  traced  by  Epicurus.  Greek  and  Roman  an- 
tiquity  never  carried  materialism  any  farther  than  this 
philosopher  left  it,  just  as  the  real  progress  of  spir- 
itualism never  overpassed  the  limits  marl(ed  out  by 
Plato ;  and,  accordingly,  these  two  names  have  re- 
mained as  representatives  of  these  two  philosophies. 

2.  We  have  already  remarked  that  the  doctrine  of 
Epicurus,  though  diametrically  opposed  in  its  very 

foundations  to  the  doctrine  of  Socrates,  felt,  n 

theless.  the  impulse  given  to  philosophy  by  the 
ter  of  Plato,  and  in  recalling  it  from  barren  specula- 
lions  to  a  practical  object,  Epicurus  formed  no  tlieo- 
ry  purely  theoretical;  his  logic,  his  cosmology,  hia 
psychology,  and  his  politics  all  terminated  in  a 
ticat  morality,  but  radically  vitiated  by  the  absorp. 
lion  of  the  idea  of  duty  into  that  of  pleasure. 

3.  Piatonism  had  shown  itself,  by  its  spirimal  the- 
ories, eminently  favourable  to  the  inspirations  of  b 
which  lives  in  the  element  of  sentiment  and  imagii 
tion.  These  faculties  aspire  after  something  superi. 
or  to  the  world  vthich  our  eyes  see  and  our  hands 
touch.  The  materialism  of  Epicurus,  concentrated 
in  sensution,  showed  itself,  as  it  consistently  should 
do.  hostile  to  those  faculties  which  rise  higher  than 
the  senses,  and  attacked  the  arts,  which  are  their  lan- 
guage. 
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urn.  Besides  his  public  lectures,  which  were  the  ex- 
position of  his  doctrine  for  tlie  mass,  he  gave  to  a 
small  number  of  chosen  disciples  lectures  of  a  higher 
order.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  he  was  the 
object  of  divers  persecutions.  Dreading  the  fate  of 
Socrates,  he  withdrew  to  Chaicis,  in  the  island  of  Eu- 
bcea,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-three. 
Exposition. 

In  speaking  of  the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  of  Epi- 
curus, we  began  by  expounding  their  ideas  concern- 
ing the  primary  sources  of  human  knowledge ;  we 
follow  a  similar  order  in  regard  to  Aristotle. 

Aristotle,  who  combated  on  this  point  the  theory 
of  Plato,  attacked  also  that  of  Epicurus,  not,  indeed, 
as  taught  by  Epicurus,  who  lectured  at  a  later  peri, 
od,  but  the  sensualism  professed  by  the  physical 
school  of  Elea,  He  however  advanced  principles, 
somo  of  which  seem  to  belong  to  the  idealism  of  Pla- 
to,  others  to  the  sensualism  of  Bpicurua. 
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Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  his  celebrated  maxim  Ihat 
Ihere  is  nothing  in  the  intehigence  which  was  not 
first  in  seosation,  nihil  in  intellectu  guod  now  prim  in 
tensu,  seems  to  refer  all  ideas  to  sensation  as  iheir 
source.  Bui,  on  the  other  hand,  Arislolle  insists 
upon  the  distinction  between  the  contingent  and  the 
necessary,  the  relative  and  the  absolute  ;  and  aa  the 
contingent  and  the  relative  are  derived  in  the  intel- 
ligence from  sensations,  the  notions  whiuh  correspond 
to  the  necessary  and  the  absolute  have  a  radical  anal- 
gy        h  wl       "■ 
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same  thing  cannot  be  and  not  be  at  the  same  t 

But  these  forms  of  the  reason,  and  the  affirn 
which  proceed  from  them,  require  a  subject-matter 
to  which  they  may  be  applied  ;  this  matter  is  furnish- 
ed by  sensation,  by  experience. 

This  being  supposed,  we  see  how  the  doctrine  of 
Aristotle  concerning  human  knowledge  in  certain 
respects  agrees  with  that  of  Plato  and  with  that  of 
Epicurus,  while  in  other  respects  it  diiFers  from 
them  both. 

It  maintains,  with  Plato,  that  knowledge  contains 
an   element  radically  distinct   from    sensation.     It 
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maintains,  with  Epicurus,  that  without  sensation 
there  could  be  no  knowledge. 

It  differs  from  Plato,  becauye  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
latter,  ideas,  the  source  of  absolute  affirmations,  which 
are  not  resolvablo  into  purely  logical  truths,  are  eter- 
nal realities,  independent  of  human  reason,  external 
to  it,  and  merely  manifeated  in  it.  It  differs  from 
Epicurus,  because  the  aniicipaUons  (conceptions)  of 
his  system  are  nothing  but  the  generalizations  of  sen- 
sations themselves,  wliiie  in  the  system  of  Aristoile, 
the  forms  of  the  reason,  although  ihey  cannot,  in- 
deed, be  applied  to  anything  but  sensations,  yet  add 
to  Ihera,  in  constituting  knowledge,  an  clement  inde- 
pendeiil  of  experience. 

If  these  bq  jo  fact  the  fundamental  positions  of 
Aristotle,  it  is  easy  to  see  why.be  himself  always  rep- 
resented his  system  as  radically  distinct  both  from 
Platonism  and  from  sensualism.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  view  we  have  taken  be  incorrect  and  false,  his 
doctrine  must  appear  as  nothing  but  an  amalgama- 
tioQ  of  principles  manifestly  incompatible,  and  which 
run,  of  necessity,  into  Piatomsm  and  Epicurism. 
Now,  although  it  is  assuredly  possible  that  his  syg. 
tom  contains  a  radical  inconsistency,  yet  it  is  not  to 
be  presumed  that  so  superior  a  mind  as  his  would  lay 
down  evident  contradictions  for  the  Ibundalion  of  his 
philosophy ;  and  we  think  he  can  be  acquitted  only 
by  supposing  that  he  took  his  position,  or,  at  least, 
endeavoured  to  lake  it,  at  a  point  of  view  analogous,  ■ 
or  partially  so,  to  that  which  Kant  took  in  modern 
times. 

From  thence  it  would  follow  that  philosophy  ought 
to  begin  by  determining  the  internal  laws  of  the  rea. 
son,  or,  in  other  terms,  that  it  depends  principally 
upon  logic.  His  logic  is,  in  fact,  the  master  work  of 
Aristotle,  the  key  to  all  his  speculations,  the  bond 
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which  unites  all  the  portions  or  his  immense  laboura. 
Amid  all  ciiaages  of  pliiloaophy,  logic  has  remained 
Bubsiantially  what  he  made  it.  He  has  ceased  lo 
rule  by  his  metaphysics,  but  his  logic  still  maintains 
its  dominion. 

Logic,  comprising  the  laws  of* demonstration,  and 
thereby  of  science,  supposes,  as  Aristotle  remarks, 
indemonstrable  notions,  which  serve  as  its  basis.  '  He 
refutes  on  this  point  two  classes  of  philosophers  :  the 
one  maintains  that  everything  sfiould  be  demonstra. 
ted,  and  ttiat  everything  is  actually  demonstrated ; 
the  other,  that  everything  should'  he  demonstrated, 
but  that  this  universal  demonstration  has  not  yet  been 
found.  The  first  represents  the  collective  whole  of 
truth  as  a  circle,  and  each  particular  Ij-uth  as  a  point 
in  the  circle,  in  such  way  that  each  truth  is  at  once 
principle  and  consequence;  principle  relatively  to 
that  which  immediately  follows,  and  consequence  rel- 
alively  lo  that  which  immediately  precedes  it.  Aris. 
totle  had  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  this  universal 
circular  demonstration  was  nothing  but  the  sophism 
of  the  vicious  circle  which  nobody  would  talto  for  the 
basis  of  a  partial  demonstration.  As  respects  the 
other  philosophers,  who,  without  possessing  univer- 
sal  demonstration,  limit  themselves  to  maintaining 
the  necessity  of  it  in  order  to  constitute  science,  Aris. 
totle  replies  to  them,  that  man,  from  his  very  nature, 
must  believe  something,  while,  on  the  contrary,  their 
doctrine  would  render  him  unable  to  believe  anything, 
since  it  implies  an  impossible  condition,'  to  wit,  an 
in  finite  series  of  demonstrations. 

These  foundations  of  logic  being  established,  Aris. 
totle  divides  the  science  into  three  parts.  The  first 
treats  of  terms,  the  expression  of  ideas ;  the  second 
of  propositions,  the  expression  of  judgments ;  the 
third  of  argumentation.     As  argumentation,  which  is 
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the  instrument  of  scientific  dc mo nst ration,  ia  tlie  prop- 
er object  of  logic,  it  is  essential  to  Itnowits  elements. 
It  is  composed  of  propositions ;  propositions  must 
first,  tlierefore,  be  examined.  But  propositions  are 
themselves  composed  of  terms  ;  we  must,  therefore, 
commence  with  terms,  which  are  the  primary  ele- 

In  this  first  part  of  logic  Aristotle  reduces  terms, 
and  thereby  human  ideas,  to  ten  primitive  catego- 
ries, which  are ;  substance,  quantity,  quality,  rela- 
tion, action,  passion,  time,  place,  position,  habit. 

But,  in  order  to  operate  upon  these  categories,  or 
predicaments  as  they  were  also  called,  the  mind  must 
combiae  them  with  categoremas  called  predicables, 
which  are  five  in  number  ;  genus,  species,  difference, 
property,  and  accident. 

The  distinction  between  the  predicaments  and 
predicables  consists  in  this,  that  the  former  express 
what  is  inherent  in  beings,  while  the  latter,  express- 
ing the  mind's  own  points  of  view,  are  for  the  most 
part  nothing  but  formulas,  by  means  of  which  we  com- 
bine the  predicaments. 

In  this  first  part  of  logic  Aristotle  propounds  a 
multitude  of  views,  which  would  have  their  proper 
place  in  universal  grammar. 

In  the  second  part  he  classifies  and  analyzes  prop- 
ositions, making  them  fall  into  a  scheme  determined 
by  the  predicaments  and  predicables.  His  views 
concerning  the  division  of  propositions  into  simple, 
complex,  afiirmative,  negative,  universal,  particular, 
indefinite,  singular,  moral ;  the  opposition  of  prop- 
ositions, which  is  either  contradictory  or  contra- 
ry ;  their  identity,  and  their  conversion,  have  been 
brought  together  in  most  modorn  treatises  of  logic. 

The  same  is  true  of  his  theory  of  argumentation, 
all  the  processes  of  which  he  reduces  to  some  sim- 
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pie  rules,  and  all  the  forms  to  a  single  form,  the  syl 

Such  are  the  foundations  of  demonstrative  logic 
But  besides  this  logic,  which  sets  out  from  that  which 
is  certain  and  arrives  at  certain  conclusions,  there  is 
another  logic,  which  is  nothing  but  the  art  of  conjec- 
ture ;  it  is  applied  to  prubabihties,  and  takes  the  name 
of  dialectics.  Its  laws  are  fundamentally  the  same 
as  those  of  demonstrative  logi  ,  its  validity  only  is 
different. 


product  of  the  activity  of  reaso  i  This  activity  has 
two  principal  directious,  the  speculative  and  piacti 
cal.     Hence  the  classification  of  the  sciences 

The  SPECULATIVE,  or  theoeltical  sciences  ite 
divided  into  three  classes. 

1.  Sciences  purely  rutionil  thest,  rcmLfiih^a 
ics  and  mathematics. 

1.  Metaphysics,  or,  as  Ar  stotie  calh  it  the  jirst 
■philosophy,  treats  of  being  in  gene  il  abstracted  i  om 
everything  which  consliiutea  the  d  fferent  species  of 
beings. 

Aristotle  attaches  his  whole  mctaphys  c  to  a  lo 
gical  principle  expressed  in  these  woida  the  same 
thing  cannot  be  and  not  he  at  the  sa  -ne  time  Gui 
ded  by  this  principle,  he  draws  out  f  om  the  geneial 
notion  of  being  a  aeries,  as  il  were,  of  logical  emana- 
tions. The  first  ol  these  logical  emanations  is  sub- 
stance, which  is  being  considered  as  implying  a  uni 
ty,  the  support  of  its  modifications.  If  we  abstract 
the  substance  from  the  modifications,  we  arrive  at 
the  idea  of  the  primary  mailer  of  being.  But  matter 
cannot  be  indeterminate;  that  which  determines  it 
is/oi-m,  the  third  logical  emanation.  Finally,  being, 
composed  of  matter  and  form,  c 
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power,  active  or  passive.  Passive  power  ia  ihe  sus- 
ceptibility of  being  modified  by  the  action  of  another 
Deing.  Active  power  is  the  modifying  principle. 
Power  manifests  itself  by  motion.  It  is  by  the  idea 
of  motion  that  Aristotle  ia  led  to  the  idea  of  God,  con- 
sidered as  thfi  immutable  mover  of  the  universe. 

The  metaphysics  of  Aristotle  may  be  considered 
is  the  aatipode  of  the  great  systems  of  emanation 
brought  out  by  Oriental  philosophy.  In  those,  every 
emanation,  every  development  of  ihe  primitive  being, 
ia  personified;  in  Aristotle,  all  the  developments  of 
being  appear  only  under  the  form  of  abstract  noliotia. 
Abstractions  beget  abstractions,  as  persons  engender 
persons.  It  is  in  order  to  indicate  at  once  these  re- 
lailons  and  difFerences  that  we  have  used  the  term 
logical  emulations, 

2.  The  MalheToalics.  There  are  only  two  treati- 
ses of  Aristotle  upon  this  subject  extant.  They  re- 
quire here  only  a  simple  mention. 

II,  The  second  class  of  theoretical  sciences  com- 
prebends  the  experimental  sciences ;  namely, 

1,  Natural  History,  for  which  Aristotle  collected 
numerous  materials,  which  he  put  together  with  su- 
perior sagacity.  To  this  part  of  his  works  belong : 
the  History  of  Animals,  treatises  concerning  their  mo. 
tion.^,  organisatim,  generalum ;  Of  Respiration,  Of 
Plants,  Of  Physiognomy.  Of  the  Daralion  of  Life, 
Marvellous  Narratives,  Problems. 

2.  P.iychology.  The  soul  is  an  entelechy,  energy, 
or  activity,  the  principle  of  organic,  sensitive,  and  in- 
Xellectual'  life.  The  ads  of  the  organic  life  are  geo- 
eration  and  nutrition.  It  is  common  to  all  beings. 
The  sensitive  life  is  peculiar  to  animals.  But  every 
external  sense  perceiving  only  that  which  character, 
izes  the  object  to  which  it  is  applied,  the  comparison 
of  sensations  could  not  take  place  if  there  were  not  a 
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common  ivHeraal  sense,  receiving  the  imiireKsions 
irarismilted  by  all  the  others.  Here  we  are  remind. 
ed  of  the  manas  of  the  Hindu  philosophy.  Sensa- 
tions are  accompanied  by  an  appetite  corresponding 
to  them,  which,  joined  with  the  images  perceived  by 
the  senses,  completes  the  sensitive  life.  The  intel. 
lectual  life,  which  is  peculiar  to  man,  exists  in  two 
modes;  forthe  intellect  is  passive  as  far  as  it  invests 
things  with  forms,  active  as  far  as  by  its  own  power 
it  reacts  upon  those  forms.  The  intellect  has  also  a 
corresponding  appetite,  the  rational  appetite,  the  de- 
sire for  truth,  which  completes  the  intellectual  life. 
The  intellect  is  not  merely  theoretical,  or  concerned 
with  conceiving  of  that  whicli  exists ;  it  is  also  prac. 
tical,  indicating  what  should  be  done  or  avoided. 
From  the  practical  intellect,  combined  with  appetite, 
proceeds  the  activity  of  intellectual  beings,  by  which 
they  seek  what  is  good,  or  turn  from  what  is  injuri- 

Of  the  psychological  works  of  Aristotle  are  his 
treatises  On  ike  Soul,  On  the  Memory,  On  the  Senses 
and  Sensible  Things,  On  Sounds,  On  Colours,  On. 
Dreams,  On  Waking,  On  Youth  and  Age. 

Ill,  The  third  class  of  theoretical  sciences  com. 
prehends  the  mixed  sciences,  which  are  only  different 
branches  of  general  physics,  which  itself  is  only  the 
application  of  metaphysical  notions  to  the  general 
phenomena  of  the  universe. 

Aristotle's  physical  explanation  of  the  world  in 
volves  the  concurrence  of  three  orders  of  conceptions 
principles,  causes,  and  the  elements. 

1.  Frinciples.  Some  anterior  philosophers  had 
maintained  that  the  universe  resulted  from  similar 
principles ;  others,  that  it  resulted  from  opposite  prin. 
ciples,  as  cold  and  heat,  the  bases  of  the  physics  of 
Empedocles.     According  to  Aristotle,  opposite  prin- 
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oiples  reciprocally  subvert  each  other,  while  simi- 
lar principles  coul(i  never  produce  the  diversified  phe- 
nomena of  nature.  He  therefore  maintained  two  op. 
posite  principles,  form  and  privation,  combined  with 
a  third  principle,  namely,  matter,  which  lies  at  the 
ground  of  the  two  others. 

2.  Causes.  These  are  of  four  sorts ;  the  material 
ci}.iise,exqii&aliquidjlt;  the  formal  cause,  per  juam  ; 
the  efficient  cause,  d  qud ;  the  final  cause,  propter 
quam. 

3.  The  EhmerUs.  There  are  two  primordial  ele- 
ments ;  earth,  which  is  dense;  fire,  which  is  elas- 
tic. They  are  united  by  two  other  eiemeols,  water 
and  air,  which  are  analogous  to  each  other,  and  par- 
take, at  the  same  time,  of  the  nature  of  the  others,  the 
one  of  that  of  earth,  ihe  other  of  that  of  fire.  This 
idea  occurs  in  the  philosophy  of  Kanada  and  in  that 
of  Plato. 

Tlie  three  principLa,  the  four  causes,  and  the  four 
elements,  combined,  with  the  laws  of  motion :  these 
tire  the  sources  of  general  physics. 

To  this  department  of  hia  philosophy  belong  his 
treatises.  Of  Things  physical.  Of  Geaeralion  and 
Decay.  Of  the  World,  Of  Heaven. 

Tne  PRACTICAL  SCIENCES  comprehend  :  1.  Morals 
or  Ethics ;  2.  Politics  ;  3.  Economics. 

1.  The  principle  of  the  morals  of  Aristotle  ia  the 
moderation  of  the  desires  according  to  the  decisions 
of  reason.  In  place  of  the  positive  principle  of  duty 
maintained  by  Plaro,  iind  of  the  positive  principle 
of  pleasure  maintained  by  Epicurus,  he  substitutes, 
conformably  with  the  general  character  of  his  phi- 
losophy,  ail  abstract  rule.  Virtue,  by  this  rule,  con- 
sists in  a  medium,  between  opposite  passions.  The 
object  of  morals  is  the  satisfaction  which  results  from 
this  moderation  of  the  desires. 
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Wa  ought  to  notice,  in  respect  to  what  Aristotle 
saya  of  justice,  a  distioctioti  which  has  since  been 
generally  adopted  by  theological  casuists  and  by  ju- 
rists, to  wit,  the  distinction  between  commutative 
justice,  which  regulates  the  transactions  and  rela. 
tions  between  individual  and  individual  according  to 
a  sort  of  arithmetical  proportion,  and  distributive 
justice,  which  in  a  stale  proportions  rewards  and 
punishments  in  a  sort  of  geometrical  progression, 

S.  Politics,  like  morals,  is  concerned  with  the  mu- 
tual relations  of  men,  but  it  has  to  do  with  those  re- 
lations which  are  regulated  by  external  laws.  From 
whence  it  follows  that  good  politics  consists,  like 
morals,  in  a  moderation  between  contraries,  in  a  me- 
dium between  tyranny  and  anarchy,  that  is,  in  a  con- 
stitution where  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democra- 
cy are  combined. 

Aristotle,  by  making  utility  the  political  criterion, 
as  he  had  made  the  happiness  of  moderation  the  mor- 
al criterion,  deduced  from  this' principle  the  legilima- 
cy  of  Slavery  as  a  condition  of  society.  Thus,  in- 
stead of  looking  at  the  common  happiness  of  the  hu. 
man  family,  his  common  utility  means  at  the  bottom 
only  the  conditions  requisite  for  the  existence  of  an 
egotistical  stale,  founded  upon  the  distinction  of  vic- 
tors and  vanquished,  that  is  to  say,  not  upon  the 
equality  of  nature,  but  upon  the  preponderance  of 


Historical  Notices, 
Zeno,  founder  of  the  Stoic  school,  was  born  at 
Citiura,  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  in  the  year  362  B.C. 
Commercial  affairs  brouglit  him  to  Athens,  and  phi- 
losophy retained  him   there.      Having  acquired  a 
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knowledge  of  the  doctrines  professed  by  ihe  different 
Hchooia,  he  undertook  to  establish  a  new  school,  which 
took  its  name  from  the  portico  (aroa)  in  which  he 
■rave  his  lectures.  He  died  in  263,  at  the  age  of 
ninety- eight.  The  Athenians  paid  distinguished  hon- 
011  rs  to  his  tomb  and  his  memory. 

Chrysippus,  who  held  the  second  rank  in  the  old 
Sioic  school,  was  born  in  the  year  B.C.  380,  at  Soles, 
in  Cilicia.  He  was  the  disciple  of  Cleanthes,  who 
himself  had  been  the  disciple  of  Zeno.  He  died  in 
ihe  year  207. 

Exposition. 

Stoicism  la  distinct  both  from  the  partial  systems 
of  which  we  took  notice  in  the  preceding  pages,  and 
from  ihe  great  systems  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Epi- 
curus. It  cannot  be  ranked  with  the  partial  systems  ; 
fui',  on  the  contrary,  it  is  completely  organized  into  a 
comprehensive  philosophy,  containing  a  logic,  which 
comprises  at  once  the  rules  of  reason  and  those  of 
language ;  a  physics,  that  is,  a  theory  of  the  world  ; 
and,  finally,  a  morals,  the  chief  part  of  Stoicism,  for 
which  the  two  others  serve  as'a  preparation.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  the  real  unity  of  prin- 
ciple and  tendency  which  characterizes,  though  in 
different  ways,  the  Epicurean,  Aristotelian,  and  Pla- 
tonic systems.  For  it  was  a  combination  of  two 
contradictory  elements  ;  of  an  element  of  sensualism 
and  materialism,  which  sinks  man  to  the  animal,  and 
of  an  element  which  elevates  and  ennobles  him,  which 
cannot  be  conceived  except  on  the  principles  of  spir. 
itLialism.  Yet  this  union,  or,  rather,  attempt  at  union, 
was  the  predominant  idea  ia  Stoicism. 

In  order  to  form  a  just  idea  of  this  system,  we  must 
reco'^nise  its  double  nature,  which  touches  upon  Epi- 
ciiri^anism  on  the  one  hand,  and  upon  Platonism  on 
'bs  other. 
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Stoicism,  as  it  was  es  abl  si  ed  by  Ze  o  a  d  d  1 
oped  by  Chrysippus  der  vts  ail  1  uma  Itn  vicdge 
from  sensations,  elabora  ed  and  g  neral  zed  by  he 
understanding. 

ConFormably  to  th  s  p  nc  plo  of  sen  ii  sm  tl  e 
Stoics  maintained 

1.  Tliat  there  exists  no  ot!  er  be  nga  tl  a    bod  es 

3.  That  the  coiporeal  be  ngs  wi  ch  conpo  e  he 
universe  may  be  div  le  1  not  vo  classes  tl  e  o  e  ac 
tive,  the  other  passive,  the  universe  presenting  heie 
two  great  characteristics  of  activity  and  passivity. 

3.  That  the  passive  principle,  designated  by  the 
name  of  matter,  has  been  informed,  ensouled,  by  the 
active  principle,  which  is  designated  by  the  name  of 
God;  a  priaciple  corporeal  and  iniellectoal,  which 
is  the  pure  ether  and  the  primordial  fire. 

4,  That  the  universe  is  thus  a  great  animal. 

5,  That  the  souls  of  the  gods,  of  genii,  and  of  men, 
are  emanations  from  the  primitive  fluid. 

6.  That  everything  is  subject  to  the  laws  of  Fate  ; 
for  God   or  the  primitive  intelligent  fluid  can  act 

ly           dgh  dh                   fh 

p           p        pi      h  I  h            I         d       1 

df         h  1       1          f      h 

bj           f     11  I         pi          f 

7  Th           1     pe  1    bl          h                       11 
d  y           h        y  by  h    g              1 

8  Th  I  Id  If  t  m  d  by  fi  w  11  b 
I       1     d  by  fi           1  d    g        pi 
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But  it  comprised  also  other  elements,  which,  iiav- 
ing  an  opposite  tendency,  helong  to  another  order  of 

1.  It  is  the  just,  the  honourable,  the  holy,  and  not 
pleasure,  which  should  be  the  motive  of  human  ac 

2.  The  wise  man  should  endeavour  to  repress  in 
himself  all  exeite,ments  of  ihe  soul,  which  carry  away 
the  will  in  spite  of  judgment  and  reason,  that  he  may 
attain  to  that  perfect  tranquillity  in  which  the  soul, 
free  from  every  unreasonable  affection,  inclines  en- 
tirely to  the  honesty  and  justice  which  reason  re- 

3.  The  right  is  the  only  good,  wrong  the  only 
evil :  everything  that  is  neither  right  nor  wrong  is 
neither  good  nor  evil,  as,  for  example,  privations, 
pain,  death  ;  none  of  these  will  shake  the  tranquillity 
of  the  wise  man. 

4.  The  sole  effort  of  the  wise  man  should  be  to 
resemble  God :  man,  a  part  of  the  universal  whole, 
should  live  according  to  the  laws  of  the  whole  or  of 
nature;  and  these  laws  have  their  most  excellent 
manifestation  in  the  divine  essence,  and  in  the  action 
of  God  upon  the  world 

5.  Foi  God  IS  m  his  essence  ordei,  justice,  holi- 

All  this  moral  tcaehing  implies  two  fundamental 
prmciples  incompatible  with  the  othei  pait  of  Stoi- 
cism On  the  one  hand,  the  notion  of  the  just,  the 
holy,  cannot  be  derned  from  sensation  ,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  idea  ot  duty,  of  obligation,  cannot  be 
allied  with  the  idea  of  fatality. 

This  radical  incomiialibiliiy  of  the  two  constitu- 
ent elements  of  Stoicism  explains  the  contradictions 
which  its  doctrines  exhibit  in  the  diverse  series  of  its 
consequences.  Of  these,- however,  ive  must  omit  the 
detail. 
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Observations. 

1.  Ill  order  to  characterize  Stoicism  in  a  single 
word,  we  may  say  that  in  respect  of  morals  it  waa 
the  imermediaie  between  Platonism  and  Epicurean, 
ism,  just  aa  Aristotelian  ism  was  the  interm-jdiate  be. 
tween  them  in  respect  of  logic. 

2.  Platonism  tended  to  elevate  the  human  mind  ; 
Epicureanism  to  abase  it ;  Aristotelianiam  sought  to 
regulate  it ;  Stoicism  exerted  less  influence  upon  the 
intellect  than  upon  the  character  of  man. 

3.  The  noble  and  elevated  part  of  Stoicism  gained 
gradually  the  upper  hand,  in  many  respects  at  least,  of 
the  consequences  of  the  sensual  and  material  prin. 
ciples  combined  with  it,  and  the  great  and  noble 
souls  who  subsequently  embraced  the  doctrine  of 
Chrysippus  and  Zeno  were  chiefly  attracted  to  it  by 
the  severe  majesty  of  its  morality. 

4.  Nevertheless,  in  relation  to  morality,  it  con. 
tained  radically  the  vice  which  we  have  already  re- 
riiarked  in  the  Cynic  school,  and  which  became  ef 
fectually  grounded  id  Stoicism.  This  vice  was  the 
exaltation  of  human  pride.  The  consistent  Stoic  be- 
lieved himself  morally  equal  with  God,  because,  like 
Him,  he  depended  upon  nothing  but  the  laws  of  na- 
ture ;  because  he  was  just,  as  well  as  God,  by  the 
sole  energy  of  his  own  will ;  and  because  he  expect- 
ed to  attain  to  a  tranquillity  of  soul  as  absolute  as 
the  calmness  which  God  enjoys.  Stoicism  was,  in 
this  point  of  view,  a  deification  of  man,  wrought  by 
the  powers  of  man  alone. 

BBULINING   PHASIS    OP   GREEK   PHILOSOPHV. 

The  increasing  phasis,  which  we  have  surveyed, 
has  presented  four  great  systems,  around  which  re- 
volve the  particular  conceptions  produced  in  that  pe- 
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nod  of  time.  We  now  go  on  to  observe,  in  the  suc- 
ceeding period,  the  continuation  of  philosophical  la. 
hours  in  these  same  four  directions ;  conlinuatioas 
which  will  exhihit  symptoms  of  a  gradual  dissolution. 

We  shall  follow  to  the  end  of  its  career  the  t 
ment  of  Greek  philosophy,  properly  so  calle( 
BerTing  to  another  place  what  we  have  to  say  of 
Greek  philosophy  as  modified  by  Orientalism.  A' 
though  in  this  declining  period  the  philosophical  gi 
nius  of  Greece  lost  the  vigour  and  iraadeur  that  cha 
acterized  the  labours  of  Plato,  A  1  f  Bpi. 
curus,  and  of  the  founders  of  S  n       at' 

less  displayed  a  great  force  of  espan  n  an  1  p 
gation.  Two  new  centres  of  n  elle  ual  a  ity 
were  estabiialied,  the  one  at  AI  and  a  unde  the 
Ptolemies,  the  other  at  Rome  Bu  h  R  nans 
wore  iu  reality  nothing  hut  orga  f  h  G  k  phi- 
losophy  speaking  Latin,  and  on  this  account  we  com. 
prehend  them  in  its  last  period. 

I.   COHTINUATION   OF   THK  PLATONIC   SCHOOL. 

Historical  Notices. 

The  school  founded  by  Plato  received,  as  we  have 
already  said,  the  name  of  the  Academy.  The  epoch 
during  which  the  disciples  of  Plato  adhered  to  the 
principles  laid  down  by  their  master  has  been  desig. 
nated  by  the  name  of  the  Old  Academy,  while  the 
name  of  New  Academy  has  been  given  to  the  epoch 
in  which  fundamental  alterations  were  made  in  the 
Platonic  school  as  originally  instituted. 

This  second  epoch  of  Piatonism  may  itsolf  be  di- 
vided into  two  periods.  The  first  commences^with 
the  reformation  attempted  by  Arcesila'us  of  Pitane, 
born  about  the  year  316  B.C.;  a  reformation  to 
which  many  historians  of  philosophy  give  the  name 
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of  ihe  Second  or  Middle  Academy.  The  second  pe. 
riod  dates  from  Carneades,  born  at  Cyrene  about  the 
year  215  B.C.,  who  is  considered,  according  to  the 
threefold  designation  now  indicated,  as  the  founder 
of  the  New  Academy. 

Es^osition, 

Of  all  the  Greek  schools,  Platoiiism  had  the  most 
elevated  pretensions.  Its  theory  of  ideas  involved 
the  complete  and  absolute  knowledge  of  things  in 
themselves.  Platonism,  in  this  point  of  view,  repre- 
sented, so  to  say,  the  high  aristocracy  of  the  intel- 
lect, and  must  needs  have  been,  accoi-dingly,  the  par. 
licular  object  of  attack  by  the  other  schools,  whom  a 
common  jealousy  united  against  it.  But  the  more 
attractive  this  science  was,  which  was  to  dissipate 
all  the  darkness  of  the  human  mind,  the  more  diffi- 
cult it  was  lo  hold  firmly  to  it,  in  the  midst  of  the 
incessant  objections  opposed  to  it  on  all  hands  by  its 
adversaries.  As  the  Platonists  held  in  contempt  all 
the  theories  of  knowledge  maintained  in  the  other 
schools,  they  would  naturally,  when  once  they  ad- 
mitted a  doubt  as  to  their  own  theory,  begin  to  de. 
spair  of  the  human  intelligence  itself.  This  explains 
the  apparently  singular  phenomenon,  namely,  that 
Platonism,  which  exalted  the  human  mind  to  the 
greatest  height,  was  the  first  to  descend  towards  the 
opposite  extreme,  the  first  to  establish  a  mitigated 
skepticism.  In  the  period  which  we  are  surveying, 
it  no  longer  atti'ibuted  to  the  human  intelligence  the 
power  of  knowing  things  in  themselves  and  with  cer- 
tainty ;  it  allowed  to  the  reason  no  other  criterion 
than  probable  appearances. 

It  was,  besides,  led  to  this  doctrine  in  another  way. 
The  schools  which  believed  in  the  possibility  of  ar- 
riving  at  the  knowledge  of  things,  but  not  that  supe- 
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rior  and  absolute  knowledge  which  Platonsn  had 

promised,  iirmly  maintained,  for  that  very  reas  n 

their  confidence  in  their  own  theories  much  longer 

and,  animated  by  that  confidence,  attacked  'serp   n 

cipa!  enemy,  Platonism,  with  a  much  bolder  ton       I 

i      C    1  wer  the  pretensions  and  disconcer    the 

f  I  I    de  of  their  adversaries,  the  Platon     s    n 

1  Hacked  the  dogmatism  which  all  the  r 

d  displayed,  even  while  denying  o  t!  e  1 

nd  he  power  of  attaining,  in  any  certain  way, 

1  1      of  things. 

I  d  in  the  impossibility  of  knowing  what  is, 

m  k  ow  only  what  appears  lo  be ;  he  must 

I       f  ounce  certainty,  and  limit  himself  to 

p    b  b  1  y     such  is  the  fundamonlal  principle  which 

i  e  unity  of  the  speculations  of  the  Middle 

d    f   h    New  Academy ;  a  principle  which  char- 

h  r  common  tendency. 
A  1  devoted  his  efforts  particularly  to  the 
1  !  pm  of  the  purely  negative  part  of  this  prin- 
ciple ;  he  insisted  upon  the  impossibility  of  knowing 
things  in  themselves,  and  upon  the  necessity  of  ab- 
staining from  all  dogmatical  judgments^  In  the 
sphere  of  practical  life,  he  maintained  opinion  to  be 
the  rule  of  our  judgments,  that  is,  appearances  more 
or  less  probable. 

This  doctrine  of  probability  was  chiefly  developed 
by  Carneades.  Between  the  cognitive  intellect  and 
the  objecls  of  repuled  cognition  he  placed  pluinlasy, 
the  representative  appearance,  which  is  relative  to 
both.  As  it  is  impossible  to  compare  the  appear, 
nnce  with  the  object,  since  that  would  presuppose 
the  piv.vious  knowledge  of  the  object,  so  there  is  no 
means  of  attaining  a  certain  knowledge  of  things. 
But  as  the  phantasy,  the  appearance  or  impression, 
may  bo  true,  we  should  not  absolutely  refuse  all  re- 
14 
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lianco  upon  it,  but  should  endeavour  to  disting-Jiah 
what  ia  probable  from  what  is  not.  This  piobabili- 
ty  evidently  cannot  be  derived  from  the  object,  which 
aa  yet  is  unknown;  it  must  therefore  be  sought  for 
in  the  subject,  the  miod,  which  thinks  it  knows.  It 
may  have  three  sources  or  three  degrees:  1.  The 
liveliness  of  the  impression  produced  in  the  mindj 
2.  The  agreement  of  one  appearance  with  other  ap. 
pearances,  which,  far  from  contradicting,  confirm  it ; 
8.  The  examination  of  the  appearance  itself  under 
its  different  aspects.  If,  under  whatever  aspect  it 
be  regarded,  it  still  remains  always  alike,  we  ought 
to  place  a  greater  reliance  upon  it.  The  combina- 
tion of  these  conditions  constitutes  the  highest  de- 
gree of  probability,  or  the  most  complete  criterion 
to  which  man  can  pretend. 

The  principles  of  the  New  Academy  were  propa- 
gated in  the  Roman  world.  Their  most  illustrious 
representative  was  Cicero,  born  B.C.  108,  celebra- 
ted for  his  eloquence,  his  political  influence,  and  his 
philosophical  labours.  Cicero  asserted  nothing  as 
certain  in  regard  to  the  most  important  objects  which 
can  occupy  the  mind  of  man,  God,  religion,  and  a 
future  life,  except  when  he  could  support  himself  upon 
the  common  consent  of  mankind,  which  he  consid- 
ered as  the  voice  of  nature.  But  when  he  reasoned 
in  a  purely  philosophical  way,  conformably  to  the 
doctriues  of  the  New  Academy,  he  admitted  nothing 
but  probabilities,  as  may  be  seen  particularly  in  his 
treatise  On  tlie  Nature  of  the  Gods,  which  begins  and 
ends  with  a  "  perhaps."  In  morals,  however,  he  in- 
clines in  many  respects  to  Stoicism. 

Cicero  has  played  an  important  part  in  the  philo- 
sophical world,  far  less  on  account  of  any  original 
contributions  of  his  own,  than  because  he  filled  the 
office  of  factor  for  philosophy  between  Greece  and 
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Rome ;  of  Latin  secretary  to  the  Greek  sihoola,  whose 
numerous  systems  he  made  known  to  liis  country, 
men  in  clear  and  elegant  forma.  His  writings  con- 
tain a  multitude  of  details  of  information  of  ine  great- 
est vahie  in  the  histoi-y  of  philosophy. 

11.    CONTlNtTATION   OF  THE  ARiSTOTBLIJM   SCHOOL. 

The  labours  of  the  continuators  of  the  Peripatetic 
school  present  no  new  order  of  ideas  of  any  great  im- 
portance in  the  history  of  philosophy  ;  and  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  noticing,  among  the  principal 
Aristotelians  whose  speculations  have  come  down,  at 
least  partially,  to  us,  those  who  modified  in  aay  no- 
ticeable degree  the  primitive  doctrine  of  the  Lyce- 
um, indicating,  aa  far  as  possible,  with  respect  to 
each  one,  the  characteristic  traits  of  their  philosophy. 

1.  Theophrastus,  who  attended  the  lectures  of 
Aristotle.  He  is  particularly  known  by  his  Charac- 
lerisUcs,  a  work  imitated  in  modern  limes  by  La 
Bruyere,  who  has  risen  far  above  his  model.  The- 
ophrastus seems  to  have  endeavoured  to  reduce  the 
various  phenomena  of  the  physical  world,  as  well  as 
the  faculties  and  operations  of  the  soul,  to  the  Jaws 
of  motion,  by  referring  these  laws  themselves  to  the 
predicaments  of  Aristotle.  The  importance  thua 
given  to  the  theory  of  motioQ,  as  the  universal  prin- 
ciple of  explanation  both  in  the  physical  and  moral 
world,  agrees  very  we!!  with  the  theology  of  Aristo- 
tle, which  recognised  God  only  as  the  prime  mover 
^if  the  universe. 

2.  Dicsearchus  of  Messina,  who  lived  about  the 
year  330  B.C.  He  denied  the  existence  of  spiritual 
forces,  and  held  the  principle  of  life  to  be  a  purely  ma- 
terial energy,  which  at  the  ground  is  a  reduction  of 
everything  to  the  laws  of  motion. 

3.  Strato  of  Lampsacus,  who  lived  iibiiut  the  year 
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870  B.C.  Ill  metapliysics  he  denied  the  reality  o! 
the  geDeral  notion  of  being,  and  considered  it  as  no- 
thing but  an  abstraction,  which  represented  simply  the 
idea  of  the  permanence  of  particular  beings.  In 
psychology  he  aeenis  to  have  identified  thinking  with 
Bensalion.  In  logic  he  maintained  that  all  truth  foi 
man  was  merely  verbal.  In  cosmology  he  rejected 
the  existence  of  a  divine  power,  and  recognised  only 
Iheblind  force  of  nature.  All  phenomena,  according 
to  him,  were  derived  from  two  principles:  motion, 
which  is  inherent  in  all  bodies,  and  gravity,  which 
is  likewise  essential  to  bodies,  and  in  virtue  of  which 
they  all  tend  to  their  centre. 

To  these  Peripatetic  philosophers  may  be  added 
the  names  of  several  who  flourished  from  the  epoch 
of  Aristotle  down  to  about  the  year  100  B.C.  Eu- 
dgmus  of  Rhodes,  Aristoxenes  of  Tarentum,  Herac- 
lifus  of  Pnntus,  Demetrius  of  Phalerum,  Lycon, 
Critolaus  of  Phaselis,  Diodoras  of  Tyre.  Of  these, 
some  ofler  nothing  noteworthy ;  others  were  distin- 
guished by  the  extent  of  their  knowledge,  but  their 
writings  ar,e  lost. 

Atiilronicua  of  Rhodes  carried  to  Rome  the  phi. 
losophy  of  Aristotle,  whose  works  he  expounded  in 
the  cajiital  of  the  world  about  the  year  80  B.C.  ,  Al- 
exander of  Aphrodisia,  in  the  close  of  the  second  and 
beginning  of  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
founded  a  Peripatetic  school  at  Alexandria.  No  rec. 
oliection  of  any  importance  attaches  to  the  mimes  of 
the  other  disciples  of  Aristotle  who  spread  his  doc 
trine  in  the  Roman  empire. 

III.  CONTItJUATIO"*  OF   THE   SCHOOL   OF   EPICURTIS. 


This  school  continued  for  a  very  long  time  without 
producing  any  remarkable  work.  From  Epicurue 
down  to  the  age  of  Augustus  we  reckon  tf 
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chiefe  of  this  school  who  have  left  no  iracea  of  any 
importance  in  the  history  of  philosophy 

The  doctrine  of  E|  curusga    edafoot  R 

ill  the,  last  years  of  he  Repub  c     nd   he  p     i^ 

of  manners  wh  <.!  cl  ardc  c  z^d  ll  at  per  d  wa  a 
once  the  cause  a  d  eiftct  ol  ta  rap  d  sp  ad  A 
singular  spectacle  vaa  then  presen  ed  PI 
which  looked  i  pon  the  creat  on  a  a  d  v  p  p 
Stoicitjin,  with  its  dramatic  ideas  about  the  struggle 
of  human  Free-will  and  Fate,  were  naturally  allied 
to  poetry,  yet  neither  of  them  had  a  poet  for  their  in- 
terpreter. Nothing  can  be  less  poetical  in  itself  than 
them    h     '  al  ph"l      plj     f  Ep"  yet  poeiry 

lent  it       f  L  g    f        re,  of  mai- 

ler, of  pi  a  a  d    f  n        fur  poetry  is 

never  ajh       bh        p  fdas  that  live 

[H  men  m  d  nd  h  p  d  f  oggle  after 
religio         n  m  I    n  h    expression 

ofwha       HOI    d    fp  h  n  nthehuman 

mind.  But,  apait  ftom  the  biilliaocy  i>hed  upon  it 
by  the  poem  of  Lucretius,  Epicuieanism  continued 
ils  work  of  corruption  m  obacuuty,  ^nd  no  longei 
figured  upon  the  theatre  of  philosophical  theories, 

IV.   CONTISOATION  OF   THE   STOIC   SCHOOL. 


Stoicism,  as  we  have  seen,  contained  two  parta, 
the  one  scientific,  Ihe  other  moral,  and  incompatible 
with  each  other  in  certain  fundamental  points.  This 
incompatibility  must  needs  show  itself  in  ihii  history 
of  Stoicism.  It  had  already  manifested  itself  even 
in  the  time  of  Zeno.  Two  of  his  disciples,  Aristo 
of  Chios  and  Herilius  of  Carthagfe,  endeavoured,  in 
two  opposite  directions,  to  render  one  of  the  elements 
of  Stoicism  predominant  over  the  other.  The  first 
rejected  physics  and  logic,  and  reduced  all  philoso- 
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phy  to  morals.     The  second,  on  tile  other  liatiii,  de- 

As  the  distinctive  character  of  the  Stoic  philoso. 
phy  was  chiefly  determined  by  its  moral  doctrines, 
as  its  principal  power  of  propagation  lay  in  its  eth. 
ics,  which  struck  and  attracted  the  mind  with  far 
more  force  than  the  speculative  ideas  of  Zeno  and 
Chrysippus,  the  moral  hranch  of  the  system  would, 
it  was  to  be  expected,  gain  iu  the  long  run  an  exclu- 
sive predominance.  It  is  true  that  Sphffirus,  Athen- 
oddrus,  Cleanthes,  Zeno  of  Tarsus,  Diogenes  of  Bab- 
ylon, Antipater  of  Tarsus,  maintained  almost  invio- 
late the  deposite  of  original  Stoicism.  But  the  lime 
arrived  when  its  speculative  part  was  decomposed, 
while  its  moral  pari  subsisted  in  its  integrity.  Two 
celebrated  Stoics,  Antiochus  of  Ascalon  and  PanEe- 
tius  of  Rhodes,  at  a  period  near  to  the  Christian  era, 
endeavoured  to  blend  the  theories  of  Zeno  with  those 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  From  that  moment  the  spec, 
ulalive  part  of  Stoicism  proper  began  to  fall  into  dis- 

Seneca,  however,  the  preceptor  of  Nero,  did  for 
Stoicism  what  Lucretius  had  done  for  Epicureanism. 
He  commented  upon  it,  developed,  and  adorned  itj 
and,  though  without  resorting  to  poetry,  clothed  the 
doctrines  of  the  Portico  in  forms  not  wanting  in  beau- 
ty and  attraction.  But  the  last  re presentn lives  of 
Stoicism  that  have  commanded  the  attejiiion  of  pos- 
terity, Epictetus  the  slave  and  Antoninus  the  em. 
peror,  cullivalud  chiefly  its  morals. 

Cynicism,  which  was  nothing  but  a  sort  of  brutal 
fJtoicism,  produced  some  names  little  renowned,  down 
to  the  time  when  il  asceiided  the  funeral  pyre  of  Per- 
egrinus,  who  is  said  to  have  burned  himself  at  Olym. 
pia  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  fira. 
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Stone  of  the  human  mind.  It  ia  true  that,  in  the  first 
and  secoad  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  some  phi- 
losophers endeavoured  to  revive  the  Platonic  specu- 
lations, among  whom  may  be  named  Plutarch  of 
Cheronea,  more  remarkable,  however,  for  his  learn- 
ing and  good  sense  than  for  his  theoretical  ideas. 
About  the  same  period  the  attempt  was  also  made 
to  resuscitate  Pythagoreanism.  But  these  exceptions 
do  not  destroy  the  general  fact  of  the  dissolution  of 
philosophical  doctrines. 

Such  a  state  of  philosophy  must  naturally  produce 
a  startling  r^urrection  of  skepticism.  Philosophy 
was  in  a  situation  analogous  to  that  which,  in  the  first 
phasis  of  the  development  of  Greek  genius,  had  im- 
mediately preceded  the  skepticism  of  the  Sophists. 
But  the  philosophical  spirit  had  undergone  too  pro- 
longed labours ;  it  was  too  much  worn  out  during 
these  long  and  laborious  esperinaents ;  it  was  be- 
come  too  old  to  fall  back  again,  as  the  Sophists  had 
done,  and  seize  upon  the  mind  as  a  child's  play-game. 
The  new  skepticism  was,  therefore,  to  exhibit  a  char- 
acter eminently  serious ;  it  was  to  offer  to  wearied 
reason  an  asylum  and  a  place  of  repose.     Such,  in 
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feet,  was  ils  character  as  it  was  sketched  by  JEne- 
sidetnus,  who  scctns,  however,  not  to  have  establish- 
ed skepticism  except  in  the  sphere  of  science  ;  such 
also  was  its  characte/  aa  constituted  by  Sexlus  Em- 
piricus,  who  represented  it  as  the  normal  or  proper 
state  of  ihe  human  mind,  taken  in  its  universal  rela- 


Hislorical  Notices. 
In  proportion  as  doubt  gained  entrance  into  Ihe 
schools  of  philosophy,  under  different  forms  and  in 
different  degrees,  the  proper  physiognomy  of  the 
skeptical  school  founded  by  Pyrrho  must  needs  bo 
gradually  effaced.  Skepticism  grew  weak  as  a  sect 
in  proportion  aa  its  influence  gained  in  extent.  Nev- 
ertheleas,  in  moat  of  the  schools,  which  felt  this  influ- 
ence deeply,  it  was  a  vague  discouragement  of  the  rea- 
son, and  not  an  avowed  doctrine.  There  was  a  ten- 
dency to  doubt,  a  sort  of  passive  and  miiigaied  skep- 
ticism, which  was  not  produced  as  a  system,  and  still 
less  as  a  complete  and  thorough  .going  system.  But 
this  disposition  of  mind  must  needs  none  the  less 
terminate  in  a  resuscitation  of  the  old  skeptical  Pyr- 
rhonic  school,  which,  in  systematizing  doubt  anew,  in 
raisingit  to  an  active,  polemic,  and  predominant  doc. 
trine,  constituted  it  the  centre  of  all  philosophical 
tendencies,  as  the  general  formula  of  everything 
which  preceding  philosophical  investigations  had  re- 
vcaled  concerning  the  nature  and  laws  of  the  hu. 

The  New  Skeptical  School  exlends  from  ^Enesid, 
emus,  contemporary  with  Cicero,  to  SextUFi  Empiri- 
cus,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurflius.  Be, 
tween  these  two  philosophers,  of  whom  the  first  was 
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the  prime  mover,  and  ihe  second  the  legislator  of  the 
new  skepticism,  occur  names  much  less  known. 
Zcuxippus,  Antiochus  of  Laodicea,  Menodotus,  The 
odaa,  Herodotus  of  Tarsus,  respectively  mark  peri- 
ods in  the  genealogy  of  the  doctrine. 

jEnesidemus,  originally  of  Crete,  composed  a  work 
on  Pyrrhonism,  divided  into  eight  books,  of  which 
Photius  has  given  ua  a  summary.  But  the  great 
documents  of  the  school  are  the  works  of  Sexius  Em. 
piricus,  hia  Institutes  of  Pyrrhonism,  and  his  eleven 
books  Against  the  Mathematicians,  that  is  lo  say, 
against  all  dogmatic  philosophers.  The  native  coun. 
try  of  Sextus  is  unknown :  he  appears  to  have  lived 
for  some  time  at  Alexandria,  where  also  ^neside- 
mua  had  resided.  He  received  Ihe  name  of  Empiri- 
cus,  because  he  belonged  to  a  school  of  medical  men 
who  limited  themselves  to  experiment,  and  rejected 
every  medical  theory. 

Exposition, 
As  jEnesidemus  is  commonly  placed  at  ihe  head 
of  the  skeptical  movement  which  terminated  with 
Sextus  Empiricus,  it  might  lie  concluded  that  the 
doctrines  of  the  former  were  identical  with  those  of 
the  latter.  This,  however,  is  not  certain.  There  is 
room  for  doubting  whether  jEnesidemus  professed 
skepticism  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  We 
know,  from  the  testimony  of  Sextus,  that  jEneside- 
mus, who  was  attached  to  the  doctrine  of  Heraclitus, 
borrowed  from  that  philosopher  the  principle  that 
the  notions  common  to  all  minds  are  the  rule  for  the 
thinking  of  each  one.  If  he  considered  these  as  a 
practical  rule,  the  only  one  to  which  recourse  can 
be  had  in  the  absolute  uncertainty  of  all  positive  faith, 
of  all  dogmatic  judgment,  his  doctrine  was  not  essen- 
tially different  from  that  of  Sextus,  wlio  likewise  ad. 
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mitted  a  practical  rule,  thougli  he  conceived  it  in  a 
different  way.  But  if  these  common  notions  were  for 
him,  as  they  seem  io  have  been  for  Heraclitus,  a  real 
criterioa  of  iruth,  then  he  did  not  profess  skepticism, 
since  he  admitted  one  liind  of  certainty ;  he  profess- 
ed skepticism  only  with  respect  to  philosophy  and 
science,  since  in  his  view  all  the  results  of  intellectual 
activity,  everything  superadded  to  the  primary  uni- 
versal notions  inherent  in  human  nature,  was  com. 
pJele/y  uncertain.  In  denying  scientific  cogohioo,he 
destroyed,  it  is  true,  one  of  the  necessary  modes  of 
the  human  mind,  and  left  only  bare  belief :  he  attack, 
ed  fundamentally,  also,  his  very  principle  of  common 
reason,  for  the  possibility  of  science  is  one  of  its  con- 
victions. But  this  merely  scientific  skepticism  was 
still  different  from  that  of  Sextus,  which  embraced  the 
human  mind  in  its  whole  eslent  and  in  all  its  modes. 
Whatever  be  the  truth  on  this-  point,  yet,  as  the  ar- 
guments of  jEnesidemus  are  to  be  found  in  the  system 
of  Sextus,  it  will  be  enough  to  expound  the  latter, 
which  is,  in  fact,  the  most  complete  expression  and 
the  most  powerful  apology  for  skepticism.  It  sums 
up  all  anterior  Pyrrhonie  ideas,  and  succeeding  skep- 
tics have  added  nothing  fundamental. 

Skepticism  sets  out  with  a  distinction  which  has 
for  its  object  the  reconciliation  of  speculation  with 
practice.  It  distinguishes  in  man  nature  and  reason. 
There  exist  in  the  nature  of  man  indefinable  instincts, 
which  lead  him  to  acquiesce  in  appearances.  It  is 
in  virtue  of  these  instincts  that  he  provides  for  his 
wants,  that  he  conforms  himself  to  laws  and  customs : 
t'nii  whole  of  practical  life  rests  upon  this  basis,  and 
in  this  sense  skepticism  admits  a  practical  criterion. 
But  when,  instead  of  confining  himself  to  the  instincts 
of  nature,  man  calls  for  the  intervention  of  reason  ; 
when  he  imagines  that  he  can  know  with  it  and  bj 
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it  not  merely  phenomena,  but  things  absolutely,  in 
themselves ;  when,  in  a  word,  he  admits  a  specula- 
live  criterion,  he  attempts  what  is  impossible,  he 
would  seize  what  is  not  to  be  grasped. 

Hence  there  are  but  two  great  philosophical  sects," 
dogmatism  and  skepticism.  Their  radical  difference 
turns  not  upon  the  necessity  of  a  practical  criterion, 
the  necessity  of  yielding  to  appearances,  but  upon 
the  possibility  or  the  existence  of  a  speculative  crite- 
rion, which  may  establish  a  relation  between  the 
phenomenal  and  the  real.  Dogmatism  maintains  a 
speculative  cnterion,  and  all  the  polemics  of  skepli- 
cism  is  directed  to  overthrow  this  pretension  of  the 
dogmatists. 

The  supposition  of  a  speculative  criterion  con- 
tains  in  the  first  place,  according  to  the  skeptics,  a 
radical  contradiction.  If  we  do  not  demonstrate  the 
criterion,  we  must  choose  it  at  hazard  ;  if  we  under, 
take  to  demonstrate  it,  the  demonstration  will  slill 
contain  a  principle  adopted  at  hazard,  or  which,  in 
its  turn,  requires  to  be  demonstrated,  and  thus  on  in 
an  infinite  series. 

But  the  impossibility  of  such  a  criterion  results 
from  a  multitude  of  othor  considerations,  which  may 
be  referred  to  three  principal  heads:  1.  The  mind, 
or  subject  of  cognition ;  3.  The  object  of  cognition  ; 
3,  The  relation  of  the  subject  to  the  object.  The 
innumerable  arguments  brought  forward  by  Sextus 
Ernpiricus  may  all  be  comprised  within  these  three 
categories,  although  he  himself  has  followed  a  more 
complicated  classification. 

I.  The  subject  of  knowledge,  the  mind,  is  affected 
by  sensations  and  by  conceptions,  by  phenomena  and 
noumena. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  sensations  and  conceptioDS 
conduct  to  opposite  results.     On  this  point  Sextus 
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reproduced  the  logical  antagonism  which  t!ie  con. 
troversy  between  the  idealists  and  sensualists  had 
brought  out. 

Secondly,  conceptioos  are  in  themselves  opposed 
to  each  other ;  this  ha  proves  by  the  history  of  phi- 
losophy, 

Thirdly,  sensations  are  equally  opposed  to  each 
other,  because  ihey  vary  and  must  vary  according 
to  differences  of  organization,  distance  of  objects, 
andchanges  which  take  place  in  man,  according  as 
he  is  in  a  waking  or  sleeping  stale,  in  infancy  or  old 
age,  ill  motion  or  at  rest,  preoccupied  with  joy  or 
sorrow,  love  or  hate  ;  changes  which  modify  not  only 
the  sensations,  but  the  concepliona  likewise. 

This  threefold  antithesis,  which  lies  at  the  ground 
of  the  human  mind,  is  reflected  in  an  infinite  diver- 
sity of  laws,  customs,  mythologies,  and  creeds. 

2.  In  regard  lo  ihe  objects  of  knowledge ;  each 
object  being  in  relation  to  another,  it  is  necessary  to 
comprehend  the  whole  in  order  to  know  really  any 
pari.  Besides,  no  object  presenting  itself  immediate- 
ly to  us,  but  only  through  a  sign  or  medium,  how  are 
we  to  distitiguish  the  one  from  the  other?  In  fine, 
objects  appear  to  us  not  in  their  simplicity,  but  as 
composed  of  divers  elements,  and  these  compositions 
undergo  perpetual  variations. 

3,  If  we  consider  the  relation  of  the  cognitive  sub- 
ject to  the  object  of  cognition,  new  difficulties  arise. 
The  p  f  th     m-  d  ■     ■  t  -f 


rl  p  q  o  be  able 

to  distinguish  m  them  what  pertains  to  the  subject 
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and  what  to  the  object.  This  discrimination  is  im. 
possiblu,  sinoe  tlic,  quesuon  in  regard  to  the  notiooa 
from  which  we  are  to  set  out  will  always  recur  for 

Logic,  the  art  of  combining  perceptions,  an  art 
which  necessarily  parlakes  of  their  uncertainty, 
treats  of  defioitjona,  categories,  and  argumentation. 

Definitions  are  useless,  since  he  who  makes  a  def- 
inition is  supposed  already  to  comprehend  the  thing 
Itself.  If  nothing  is  to  be  conceived  without  defini- 
tion, it  will  bo  necessary  to  define  everything:  in 
this  way  we  shall  he  forced  into  an  infinite  circle 
of  definitions.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  can  form  con- 
ceptions  without  their  assistance,  then  definitions  are 
of  no  value  in  the  pursuit  of  truth. 

The  categories,  for  instance  those  of  genua  and 
species,  are  either  vain  or  false.  They  are  vain  if 
they  are  mere  creations  of  the  mind ;  for  what  could 
we  in  that  case  conclude  from  them  in  relation  to 
ihc  reality  of  things?  They  arc  false  if  they  subsist, 
if  they  have  their  proper  reality  out  of  the  soul.  In 
fact,  as  soon  as  we  suppose  that  the  species  exists 
independently  of  the  genus,  we  can  no  longer  con- 
ceive that  the  former  is  included  in  the  latter. 

Argumentation  comhines  universal  propositions 
with  particular  propositions  ;  but,  oa  the  one  hand,  it 
(3  necessary  to  set  out  from  individual  objects  in  or- 
ler  to  be  able  to  conclude  the  truth  of  universal  prop- 
jsitions;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  rest  upon  uni- 
/ersal  when  we  wish  to  prove  the  existence  of  indi- 
ifidual  objects.  Reasoning  in  general,  and  logic 
along  with  it,  rests,  then,  for  its  basis  upon  particu- 
lar reasonings  admitted  to  be  false,  the  vicious  cir- 
cle, and  it  can  so  much  the  less  lead  to  truth,  be- 
cause, in  requiring  an  examination  of  the  individual 
objects,  without  exception,  included  'n  the  universal 
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11  operation  manirestly  impos 

Skepticism  cannot  be  invalidated  by  objecting  that 
it  renounces  its  character  by  the  very  fact  of  em- 
ploying reasoning  itself,  by  layiog  down  principles 
and  deducing  consequences  from  them.  The  akep- 
tics  Cake  a  stand  in  relation  to  dogmatism  in  gener- 
al, much  like  that  of  the  controversialist  who  attacks 
a  particular  system  by  hypothetical  alignments,  or 
arguments  ad  kominem.  Just  as  the  controversialist, 
in  such  a  case,  concedes  for  the  moment  the  truth  of 
the  system,  and  concerns  himself  solely  to  show  that 
it  cannot  be  supposed  true  without  being  made  to 
appear  contradictoi7  or  false,  so  the  skeptics  admit 
the  notions  maintained  by  the  dogmatists  only  for 
ihe  sake  of  proving  that  they  mutually  destroy  each 
other.  The  essence  of  skepticism  is  in  the  preten- 
sion chat  the  intelligence  finds  its  death  in  knowledge 
itself,  that  it  fades  and  perishes  awoy  in  contempla- 
ting itself. 

To  general  arguments  against  the  grounding  prin- 
ciples of  dogmatism,  Sextus  added  some  special  ar- 
guments against  various  theories  of  the  dogmatists. 

Observations. 
1.  Perfect  skepticism,  taken  by  itself,  is  invincibly 
repudiated  by  human  nature  ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
it  cannot  be  refuted  in  an  absolute  way  by  human 
logic.  For  every  refutation  of  this  kind  implies  a 
certain  principle  on  which  it  rests,  and  skepticism 
admits  no  certain  principle.  But  nature,  says  Pas- 
cal,  upholds  feeble  reason,  and  prevents  it  from  wan- 
dering to  such  a  degree  of  extravagance.  Man  nal. 
urally  believes  in  truth  from  the  very  fact  that  he  is 
aa  intelligent  being.  The  mind  repels  skepticism, 
aa  life  repels  death,  as  being  excludes  non-being ;  for 
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absolute  slieplicisra  would  be  the  vei'y  extinction  of 
reason. 

2.  The  vice  of  skepticisin  does  not  consist  in  main- 
taining that  it  is  impossible  to  demonstrate  radically 
that  man  can  have  ccrtaio  knowledge  of  truth,  but 
precisely  in  requiring  that  demonstration.  In  main- 
taining the  first  point,  it  follows  reason  ;  in  assert- 
ing the  second,  it  abjares  human  nature,  which  be- 
lieves in  certainty  in  virtue  of  a  vital,  indestructible 
faith,  which  no  objection  can  succeed  in  shaking. 

3.  In  reality,  complete  skepticism  is  impossible  : 
that  of  Sextus  himself  is  incomplete.  .  He  denies  the 
relations  of  human  intelligence  to  things  objectively 
considered,  but,  in  feet,  he  believes  at  least  in  the  ex- 
istence of  the  human  intelligence,  and  he  can  admit 
that  only  in  virtue  of  that  invincible  belief  which  he 
on  all  other  points  attacks.  He  yields  to  it  in  the 
very  act  of  denying  it, 

4.  The  polemics  of  skepticism,  summed  up  or  con- 
structed by  Sextus,  have  thrown  great  light  upon  the 
native  condition  of  human  reason.  In  sounding  the 
depth  of  skeptical  theories,  we  are  led  to  recognise 
the  fact  that  reason  unfolds  itself  under  a  double  law, 
a  law  of  obscurity  and  a  law  of  light,  in  a  state  which 
might  be  represented  under  the  image  of  luminous 
shadows.  It  is  shadowy,  because  it  begins  by  be- 
lieving, without  explaining  that  belief;  and  thus  be- 
lief, and  thereby  certainty,  is  at  its  origin  a  mysteiy. 
Bdt  these  shadows  are  luminous, since  this  faith  can- 
not subsist  without  attaching  itself  to  notions,  and 
every  notion,  every  distinction  in  thought,  is  of  the 
nature  of  light.  We  need  not,  therefore,  be  surprised 
that  we  find,  in  all  stages  of  the  development  of  the 
human  mind,  this  mixture  of  darkness  and  light.  It 
is  nothing  but  the  prolongation  of  that  primitive  du- 
alism which  exists  at  tho  very  source  of  reason,  and 
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which  is  itself  derived  from  a  still  higher  source,  from 
the  essence  of  every  created  ititelligeDce.  As  intel- 
ligence, it  is  in  the  light,  for  it  lives  in  God,  the  infi- 
nite reason  ;  so  a.  limited  intelligence,  it  is  in  dark- 
ness, being  by  its  very  limitations  separated  from  the 
infinite  reason.  In  this  point  of  view,  these  shad- 
ows become  wonderfully  luminous.  For,  if  our  in. 
telligenco  cannot  penetrate  beyond  ita  limits,  and 
comprehend  m  itself  the  darkness  which  surrounds 
it  (which  would  be  in  contradiction  with  its  finite  ca- 
pacity), it  can  yet  comprehend  it  aa  necessary,  and, 
seeing  the  cause  why  it  can  see  no  more,  it  penetratea 
to  the  impenetrable  ;  and  it  is  a  magnificent  proof  of 
its  feebleness  and  its  grandeur  that  all  enveloped  as 
it  is  in  these  shadows,  wh    h  f  11    p  from  the 

heights  of  creation,  it  kno      h  w  hj     t  them  in 

turn,  and  to  look  down  up       \ 
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fully  neglected,  or  which,  from  the  heights  of  its  pan- 
tlieism,  it  did  not  perceive. 

3.  Logical  processes  predominated  also  in  Greek 
philosophy,  aa  intuition  predominated  in  the  Orien- 
tal philosophy. 

4.  In  respect  of  form,  philosophy  in  most  of  the 
Greek  schools  is  devoid  of  poetic  images ;  but,  ip 
seeking  a  lan^ua^e  rigorously  exact,  it  has  substitu. 
ted  too  oiien  a  vocabulary  of  subtile  and  barren  ab- 
EtractioDs  in  place  of  the  antique  symbolism.  It  fell 
in  this  respect  into  an  extreme  the  opposite  to  the 
luxuriousness  of  imagination  which  is  displayed  in 
ihe  Oriental  philosophy.  Perfect  philosophical  Ian. 
guage  ought  to  reflect  the  union  of  images  and  ideas 
which  is  exhibited  in  the  real  world.  Plato  so  con. 
ceived  it. 

5.  In  respect  to  the  question  on  which  depends 
every  explanation  of  things,  the  questioo  concerning 
the  original  principle,  dualism  predominates  m  the 
Greek'  schools.  Idealistic  pantheism  and  atheistic 
materialism  occupy  by  the  side  of  dualism  scarcely 
so  great  a  space  in  Greek  philosophy  as  the  dualis- 
tic  and  material  systems  occupied  by  the  side  of  pre- 
dominant pantheism  ia  the  Hindu  philosophy. 

C.  In  the  progref^  of  these  systems  Greek  phi- 
losophy encountered  skepticism  at  the  end  of  both 
Its  principal  epochs. 

7.  While  Greek  philosophy  in  its  decline  was 
crawling,  discouraged  and  without  faith,  among  the 
fragments  of  its  old  schools,  a  new  school  sprang  up 
from  the  union  of  Oriental  doctrines  with  the  most 
elevated  portior;  of  the  Greek  speculations :  a  school 
which,  far  from  yieldii^  to  doubt,  carried  its  faith 
even  to  illuminism.  This  school,  which  does  not 
belong  to  the  purely  Greek  philosophical  movement, 
will  find  its  place  in  the  following  period. 
15 
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THIRD  PERIOD. 

PHILOSOPHY    t 


It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  work  to 
exhibit  the  proofs  of  the  Divine  origin  of  Christian- 
ity ;  regarded  merely  in  a  philosophical  point  of  view, 
it  presents  the  greatest  fact  in  history.  The  regen- 
erator of  the  Old  World,  the  creator  of  the  New,  it 
evidently  possesses  wiihia  itself  the  principle  of  per- 
petual progress.  The  nations  that  have  embraced 
it  have  risen  superior  to  all  the  rest  of  the  human 
race,  and  have  progressively  advanced  to  such  a  de- 
gree of  intellectual  development,  moral  ascendency, 
and  political  power,  that  it  is  now  evident  Christian 
civilization  will  go  on  step  by  step  to  accomplish  the 
education  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Christian- 
ity is  not,  like  this  or  the  other  doctrine  of  antiqui- 
ty, a  source  of  culture  and  progress  for  a  particular 
people  or  epoch,  exhausting  itself  upon  that  people 
or  that  epoch  :  it  is  the  immanent  source  of  the  cul- 
ture and  perfectionment  of  humanity.  It  must  there- 
fore possess  in  its  mysterious  depths  a  power,  a  light, 
a  life  superior  to  all  philosophies  ever  known ;  and 
as  its  prinjitive  documents  prove  that  it  did  not  spring 
up  after  the  manner  of  any  of  the  speculative  and 
scientific  theories,  we  are  naturally  led  to  the  con- 
elusion  that  it  is  not  simply  a  sublime  product  of  hu 
mtm  reason,  but  that  it  had  a  higher  origin. 

Setting  out  from  the  Christian  era,  philosophical 
speculations  may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes! 
speculations  opposed  to  the  Christian  creed,  and  spec 
ulalions  harmonizing  with  that  creed. 
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GNOSTICISM. 


FIRST  CLASS. 


These  embrace  two  principal  series  of  docleinea, 
which  were  developed  nearly  al  the  same  time. 

1.  The  Oriental  doctrines,  represented  by  Gnosti- 
cism, which,  by  modifying  and  corrupting  Christian. 
iCy,  endeavoured  to  combine  it  with  itselfi 

2.  The  Greeco- Oriental  speculations,  represented 
by  the  Alexandrian  Eclecticism. 

The  Oriental  doctrines  were  also  reproduced  in 
the  Cabala  of  the  Jews,  a  notice  of  whidi  will  come 
in  as  an  appendix  to  this  class. 

FIRST  SECTION, 


ONoSTieiSM. 

Historical  Notices. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  intellectual  activ. 
ity  was  slumbering,  during  the  five  centuries  which 
preceded  the  Christian  era,  in  the  bosom  of  those  sa- 
cerdotal corporations  which  extended  from  Persia  to 
Egypt.  If  antiquity  has  not  preserved  to  us  a  body 
of  testimonies  and  records  which  directly  establish 
the  philosophical  progress  of  that  period,  it  is  never- 
theless reflected  in  an  undeniable  way  by  a  general 
fact,  which  was,  so  to  say,  its  living  monument.  The 
powerful  appearance  of  Oriental  doctrines  in  the 
Green  and  Roman  world  would  be  inexplicable  i( 
there  were  not  some  preparation  for  it.  The  mind 
does  not  pass  suddenly  from  a  state  of  lethargy  to 
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BO  highly  excited  a  state  of  inteilecjtual  interest ;  and 
Gnosticism  cannot  be  conceived  except  as  we  con- 
aider  it  tlie  manifestation  of  previous  exertions  of  the 
philosophical  spirit  which  at  length  issued  from  the 
depth  of  the  Oriental  sanctuary  lo  perform  a  brilliant 
part  upon  the  scene  of  the  Occidental  world. 

Gnosticism,  taken  as  a  whole,  presents  a  combi. 
nation  of  Persian,  Chaldean,  apd  Egyptian  doctrines, 
united  to  conceptions  of  which  India  was  the  ancient 
source,  and  to  ideas  similar  to  those  which  among 
Ihe  Jews  formed  the  basis  of  the  so-called  Cabalis- 
tic science.  This  mixture,  this  syncretism  of  doc. 
trinea,  was  gradually  prepared  by  the  multiplied  and 
continually -increasing  communications  established 
between  those  nations  by  the  conquests  and  policy 
of  Alexander.  The  same  cause  likewise  served  to 
bring  the  Oriental  and  Greek  world  into  contact. 
Thus  a  double  fusion  took  place.  When  the  Orien- 
tal speculations,  between  which  very  close  mutual 
analogies  existed,  were  brought  together,  and  had 
formed  by  this  connexion  a  stronger  and  more  ex. 
tended  whole,  they  aspired  to  invade  the  Western 
world,  at  the  period  when  the  decline  of  Greek  philos- 
ophy, all  exhausted  by  doubt,  had  stirred  in  men's 
minds  a  vague  feeling  of  want,  of  desire  for  satis- 
factory speculations.  The  Gnostics  flattered  them- 
selves that  they  could  meet  this  want. 

But  the  immediate  cause  of  this  philosophical 
movement  was  the  shock  produced  by  Christianity, 
then  springing  up.  Orientalism  heheld  great  num- 
bers of  its  partisans  attach  themselves  lo  Christian- 
ity, to  which  they  were  the  more  strongly  attracted, 
in  thai,  besides  the  peculiar  proofs  of  its  Divine  ori- 
gin, they  thought  they  recognised  in  its  leading  truths 
the  development  of  the  old  doctrines  of  the  East., 
Ghverned  by  this  persuasion,  their  enthusiasm  for 
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>hose  doctrines  was  increased  by  all  the  power  witli 
whicii  Ciiristianity  seized  upoo  their  minds,  and 
they  were  inspired  with  a  great  ardour  for  prosely- 
ting. But  in  embracing  Christianity  many  of  them 
fundamentally  misoonctiived  its  essence  and  its  spir- 
it. Instead  of  subordinating  philosophy  to  faith,  they 
subordinated  faith  to  philosophy. 

The  word  (yvwutf,  gnosis)  from  which  the  name 
Gnostics  was  derived  had  been  previously  employed 
in  many  schools  lo  denote  a  science  superior  to  the 
belief  of  the  vulgar.  In  the  mouth  of  the  Gnostics 
the  word  expressed  the  threefold  superiority  of  their 
doctrine :  over  the  pagaa  rites  and  symbols,  which  it 
prolessed  to  explain  ;  over  the  Hebrew  doctrines,  the 
imperfection  and  errors  of  which  it  pretended  to  ad. 
fold ;  and,  fiaally,  over  the  common  belief  of  the 
Christian  Church,  which  in  their  view  was  nothing 
but  the  weak  or  corrupted  envelope  of  the  transcend, 
ent  Christianity  of  which  they  averred  themselves  to 
be  the  depositaries.  Some  of  them  openly  contemn- 
ed the  doctrine  and  writings  of  the  apostles  ;  others 
pretended  that  the  true  apostolic  teaching,  distinct 
from  the  forms  under  which  it  had  been  presented  to 
the  common  people  incapable  of  comprehending  it, 
had  come  down  to  them  by  means  of  secret  tradi. 
tioii ;  and  there  were  also  some  among  them  who 
limited  themselves  to  interpreting,  in  a  sense  opposed 
to  the  faith  of  the  Church,  those  of  the  canonical 
books  which  they  in  other  n'spects  received  with 


.Bill  lo  a  very  singular  phenomenon,  which 
,>^,  i,u,.....only  occupied  far  too  little  space,  whether 
in  the  history  of  the  Church  or  in  the  history  of  phi- 
losophy. It  was  something  intermediate  between 
thr  heretics,  in  the  restricted  sense  of  the  word — that 
a,  those  who  rejected  only  this  or  that  point  of  the 
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Cathulic  failh — and  the  pagan  Orientalists,  of  whon{ 
we  shall  have  occasioD  sooa  to  speak.  It  had  affin- 
ities and  antipathies  wi til  respect  to  both.  It  agreed 
with  the  simple  heretics  in  recognising  the  revela- 
tion of  Christ.  But  the  aim  of  the  heretics,  which 
was  confined  to  effacing  from  the  Catholic  creed 
some  doctrines  which  they  disliked,  was  far  below 
the  pretensions  of  Gnosticism,  which  subordinated 
Christianity  entirely  to  anterior  doctrines,  and  cast 
them  in  some  sort  into  its  mould,  to  make  them  come 
out  in  a  state  of  com|>lete  transformation.  On  one 
hand,  like  the  philosophical  school  of  Alexandria,  it 
went  back  to  Oriental  sources  ;  but  it  was  profound 
ly  distinct  from  that  school,  because  it  connected 
Christianity  with  the  doctrines  of  ihe  East,  while  the 
Alexandrians  connected  Iha  Oriental  doctrines  with 
Greek  philosophy,  which  the  Gnostics  despised.  Al- 
though some  individuals  borrowed  numerous  ideas 
from  Greek  philosophy,  the  forms  of  which  they 
admired,  yet,  generally  speaking,  this  contempt  of 
Greek  philosophy  formed  one  of  the  distinctive  trails 
of  Gnosticism.  The  Alexandrian  philosopher  Ploti- 
nus  complains  in  bitter  terms  of  the  audacity  of  those 
who  mocked  at  Piato,  as  well  as  the  other  divine  ge- 
niuses of  Greece,  and  by  their  sacrilegious  criticisms 
obtained  the  applause  of  the  people.  These  last 
words  are  a  picture  of  the  state  of  mind  at  that  time : 
opposition  to  Greek  philosophy  had  become  a  means 
of  popular  favour. 

Gnosticism  produced  divers  systems,  which,  it 
considered  in  a  purely  historical  view,  may  be  re. 
ferred  to  two  centres  ;  for  their  principal  local  seats 
were  Syria  and  Egypt.  Logically  considered,  they 
give  ground  for  anotlier  distinction,  according  as  the 
pantheistic  or  dualistic  element  prevailed  io  them 
This  logical  classification  does  not  strictly  agree 
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of  the  Gnostic  systems ;  2,  Of  the  Gnostic  syslema 
specially  pantheistic  or  dualistic ;  3.  Of  the  contin- 
uation of  Gnostic  conceptions  in  Manicheism  ;  4, 
Of  the  transformation  of  these  protypical  errors  into 
more  limited  heresies. 

Exposiiion. 
Ideas  common  to  most  of  the  Gnostic  systems. 
I.  The  distinction  of  two  worlds,  the  superior 
world,  the  region  of  light,  purity,  bliss,  immortality  ; 
and  the  inferior  world,  a  prey  to  darkness,  vice,  mia. 
ery,deaih.  What  was  the  ground  of  this  distinc- 
tion ?  What  were  the  philosophical  questions  con. 
netted  with  it  1  The  ideas  which  in  this  connexion 
form  the  basis  of  Gnosticism,  may  be  expressed  in 
the  following  formula  :  the  Infinite  being,  the  pri- 
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mordial  substance,  could  not  remain  inactive  ;  it  has 
rayed  forth  in 


H  q  y 

emanation,  this  being  placed  at  the  lowest  degree  of 
the  superior  world,  formed  the  inferior  world  T  In 
replying  to  this  question  tbere  ia  a  division  among 
the  Gnostics,  as  we  abal!  presently  explain  ;  but,  in 
spite  of  the  diversity  of  their  replies,-  their  common 
doctrine  respecting  the  distinction  of  the  two  worlds 
is  none  the  less  maintained.  If  the  being  who  formed 
the  inferior  world  did  not  really  create  or  produce 
it,  if  he  merely  exercised  his  power  upon  a  matter 
eternal,  existing  out  of  the  superior  world,  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  worlds  would  then  begin 
at  the  point  where  the  intervention  of  matter  began. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  be  really  produced  or  brought  it 
out  from  himself,  this  inferior  world  would  thea,  it 
is  true,  be  nothing  but  the  last  link  iti  the  chain  of 
emanations,  the  most  concrete,  the  most  gross  link, 
but,  nevertheless,  the  universe  would  still  compre- 
hend two  worlds,  two  parts,  subject  to  opposite  laws, 
since  perfection  and  imperfection  would  exist  in  in- 
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Terse  pi'opoi'tions.  Suppose  a  series  of  torches,  the 
light  from  whicli  follows  a  law  of  decrease  to  (he 
point  of  becoming  imperceptible  and  confounded 
with  total  darkness :  in  one  portion  of  the  seriea  the 
light  prevails  over  the  darkness ;  in  the  other,  the 
darkness  prevails  over  the  light. 

11  The  infinite  being,  the  souioe  of  all  emanations 
iH  in  all  the  Gnostic  systems  something  invisible, 
withdrawn  into  profound  immense  night,  the  Un- 
known Father,  the  Abyss,  B'l.Bog  It  is  the  Brahm 
inlttermmatoorthe  Hindu  metaphysics  the  Piroihu, 
of  the  Egyptian  theology ,  it  is,  m  the  language  of 
modern  philosophy,  the  ground  of  being,  the  sub 
stance,  incompiehensible  in  itself,  and  which  is  cun. 
ceived  as  that  which  lo  concealed  under  that  which 

e  the  supeuor 
hddn 

h    Ahy 
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classified  m  subordinate  series,  which  correspond  to 
heptads,  octeada,  decads,  and  dodecads.  The  Gnos- 
tics do  not  determine  arbitrarily  the  number  of  the 
Eoiw,  nor  the  number  of  their  series  ;  all  this  is  re- 
ferred to  antique  theories  of  numbers,  which  would 
seem  to  have  some  foundation,  in  appearance  at 
least,  in  the  conceptions  of  the  human  mind,  since 
they  are  to  be  found  in  almost  all  theogonies  and 
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IV.  The  emanations  proceed  almost  always  two 
by  two  in  syzygy.  This  idea,  wiiich  belongs  also  to 
most  of  the  ancient  theogonies,  may  have  had  for  its 
basis  a  double  induction,  as  has  already  been  re. 
marked. 

V.  The  Demiurgus,  who  is  the  last  emanation  of 
the  Pleroma,  and  the  first  power  of  the  inferior  world, 
which  he  produces  or  which  he  organizes,  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  Gnostic  theories,  since  he  is 
the  bond  between  the  two  woi'lds.  By  this  concep. 
tion  the  creation  is  kept  originally  from  the  inter- 
vention of  God,  the  Unknown  Father :  it  is  unworthy 
of  him.  The  Demiurgus  being  a  mixture  of  light 
and  ignorance,  of  force  and  feebleness,  the  plan  of 
creation,  although  it  contains  some  good  things,  is 
radically  vicious,  and  ought  to  be  destroyed.  Gnos- 
ticism, saving  a  few  exceptions,  is  a  sort  of  grand 
anathema  hurled  by  man  against  the  creation. 

VI.  In  all  the  Gnostic  systems  the  idea,  reigns  of 
a  degradation,  a  Fall,  which  is  one  not  only  of  the 
human  race,  but  of  the  entire  inferior  world,  and 
which,  according  to  some  of  the  systems,  began  in 
the  very  bosom  of  the  Pleroma.  It  is  known  in  two 
ways :  sometimes  as  the  descent,  the  imprisonment 
of  souls  in  the  corporeal  world,  an  imprisonment 
brought  about  either  by  the  will  of  the  creator,  the 
Demiurgus,  or  by  an  invasion,  usurpation  of  matter, 
which  he  could  not  resist ;  sometimes  as  a  primitive 
crime,  which  appeared  either  jn  the  form  of  pride, 
jealous  of  all  superiority,  or  in  the  form  of  pleasure, 
which  attracts  the  souls  of  men,  and  even  the  genii 
themselves,  to  sensual  good. 

Vil.  The  idea  of  the  Fall  led  to  that  of  the  Re- 
generation, As  the  latter  consisted  precisely  in  re- 
forming the  work  of  the  Demiurgus,  it  could  nor  be 
wrought  by  him.     It  was  requisite,  therefore,  tliai 
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one  of  the  high  powers  of  the  Ploroma,  that  the  firs! 
divine  thought,  intelligence,  mind,  shuiild  descend 
personally  to  the  lower  ranks  of  the  ci-eation,  or,  at 
least,  commonicatB  his  gifts  to  a  human  being,  to  en- 
lighten man,  and  to  tea(;h  him  the  way  of  return  to  the 
bosom  of  the  Pleroma.  This  redeeming  virtue  is 
Christ.  Christ  is  the  antagonist  of  the  Demiurgus, 
the  reformer  of  his  plan,  the  destroyer  of  his  crea- 
tion. He  is,  so  to  say,  the  head  of  an  immense  Prot- 
estantism,  which  must  go  on  working  to  the  dissolu- 
tioo  of  the  universe,  corrupted  at  its  very  source. 

VIII,  In  the  Gnostic  theology  concerning  redemp- 
tion, two  features,  essentially  connected  with  their 
philosophical  principles,  should  be  noticed.  In  most 
of  their  theories,  the  divine  emanation,  which  was 
manifested  under'the  form  of  Christ,  was  not  clothed 
with  a  real  body ;  it  took  only  the  appearance  of  one. 
This  notion  flowed  as  a  consequence  from  their  ideas 
of  the  evil  nature  of  matter.  In  the  second  place, 
the  law  promulgated  by  our  Savioui-  is  not  the  de- 
velopment  of  the  primitive  law,  nor,  above  all,  of  the 
Mosaic  law.  These  two  laws  have  Jehovah,  who  is 
nothing  but  the  Demiufgus,  for  their  author ;  they 
espress  only  his  mind,  whereas  the  Christiao  law  is 
the  expression  of  the  divine  mind,  the  intelligence  of 
the  Unknown  Father. 

IX.  From  hence  were  derived  other  consequences, 
which  might  have  served  as  the  basis  of  a  singular 
philosophy  of  history,  if  the  Gnostics  had  thought  of 
constructing  one. 

1.  The  human  race,  considered  with  regard  to  its 
total  duration,  is  divided  into  two  categories,  corre- 
spending  to  two  epochs  :  in  the  first  epoch,  from  the 
creation  to  the  redemption,  men  had  the  religion  of 
the  Demiorgus  ;  in  the  second,  they  are  the  worship, 
pers  of  God. 
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2.  Men  may,  besides,  be  divided  into  tliree  class- 
es, according  to  the  principle  of  life  which  reigns  in 
them.  Those  who  suffer  themselves  to  be  captiva- 
ted hy  the  inferior  world  live  only  a  hylic  (material) 
hfe,  of  which  matter  ('vAjj)  is  the  principle.  Those 
who  seek  to  return  into  the  Plerama  partake  of  a 
higher  life,  which  has  its  principle  in  itself,  the  paeu. 
imtic,  or  spiritual  principle.  Finally,  the  psychical 
principle  constitutes  the  life  of  those  who  content 
themselves  with  merely  rising  to  the  Demiurgus ;  the 
soul,  ipvxf},  anima,  which  is  neither  matter  nor  spir- 
it, corresponds  to  the  creator,  whose  essence  is  a 
combination  of  the  pneumatic  with  the  hylic  princi- 
ple. This  theory  was  particularly  developed  by  Val- 
entinus,  but  it  follows  naturally  from  doctrines  com- 
mon to  all  the  Gnostics. 

3.  The  Jews,  subject  to  the  Demiurgus,  Jehovah, 
were  psychical ;  the  pagans,  plunged  in  the  inferior 
world,  were  hylic ;  the  pneumatic  are  true  Chris- 
tians. In  forming  this  class ificatioii  of  the  human 
race,  Valentinus  acknowledges  that  it  admits  of  ex- 
ceptions more  or  less  numerous.  Christianity  itself 
contains  two  elates  of  persons  :  the  one  consisting 
of  those  who  stop  at  the  letter  of  its  precepts,  at 
creeds,  at  the  rind  of  the  fruit  of  life  ;  the  other  of 
those  who  rise  to  the  intuition  of  truth,  and  are  nour- 
ished by  the  divine  spirit. 

X.-  From  all  the  foregoing,  it  follows  that  the  prog- 
ress of  the  human  race  ought  to  consist  in  rising 
from  the  hylic  and  psychical  to  the  spiritual  or  di- 
vine life.  The  hylic  principle  is  subject  to  death, 
and,  according  to  many  Gnostics,  those  who  remain 
under  its  control  throughout  their  lives  will  then  be 
completely  annihilated.  The  psychical  will  obtain 
only  the  imperfect  rewards  which  the  Demiurgus 
can  bestow  :  the  pneumatic  or  spiritual  will  return 
to  the  bosom  of  the  eternal  Pleroma. 
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Paniheislii.  or  Duahstic  Systems  of  Gnostiusm 
We  should  be  forced  jnto  too  many  details  if  we 
atlcmpted  to  filluw,  thiough  ill  the  different  Gnostic 
system'!,  and  under  all  tho  mythical  forma  m  which 
tliev  are  clothed,  the  particular  ideas  by  which  their 
common  doctrine  la  infinitely  shided.  We  shall 
confine  ouiselves  to  noticing  the  principal  pointa  of 
d  fference  radically  determined  by  the  piedominance 
ot  Pantheism  oi  ot  Dualism 

Duahsm  — ^aiunnnus,  Eardesanes,  Basthdei. 
Saturiimusvima.  Syiian  by  biith.and  lived  during 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian.  From  what  re- 
mains to  us  of  hia  doctrines,  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  considered  the  principle  of  Evil  to  be  an  emana- 
tion from  God,  originally  pure  and  subsequently  cor- 
rupted. It  is  more  probable  that  he  conceived  it  as 
eternal.  In  hia  view  the  Evil  principle,  Satan,  was 
at  once  spirit  and  matter.  He  was  not  a  simple,  but 
a  compound  being.  It  was  natural  to  inquire  which 
of  these  two  elements  was  the  primitive  element,  the 
generator  of  tha  other.  This  was  done  by  Barde- 
sanes,  originally  a  Syrian,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Marcus  Aurelius.  He  represented  matter  aa  the 
primitive  element  of  Kvil,  and  Satan  as  a  apiritual 
manifestation  of  matter.  In  the  same  way  as  the 
Abyss  of  Goodness,  the  Bvflof,  was  the  father,  and 
produced  intelligence,  his  son  or  daughter,  and  there- 
by a  succession  of  emanations,  all  manifesting  him- 
self under  different  aspects,  so  the  Abyss  of  Evil, 
matter  indeterminate,  was  the  mother,  and  brought 
forth  her  own  expressioD,  her  son  Satan,  and,  through 
him,  a  series  of  analogous  emanations.  There  waa 
thus  between  the  good  and  the  evil  creation,  consid. 
ei^d  in  their  source  and  their  development,  a  paral- 
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lelism,  which  reduced  this  duahstic  sysletn  to  a  sort 
af  hostile  harmony,  the  unity  of  a  grand  and  eternal 
antinomy.  The  manifestation  of  a  double  Unknown! 
such  was  the  universe.  It  may  be  remarked,  also, 
that  Bardesanes,  in  as  far  as  he  conceived  matter  as 
producing  its  own  manifestation, fe]i  io  with  the  Hin- 
du idea  of  Kapila,  according  to  which  matter,  Prak- 
rili,  engendered  the  intelligence,  and  thereby  began 
to  reveal  itself.  We  know,  besides,  that  Bardesanes 
made  India  a  subject  of  critical  inquiry.  From  in- 
formation furnished  by  some  ambassadors  sent  to 
that  country  about  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Verus, 
he  published  a  work  entitled  Commentaries  upon  In- 
dia, of  which,  however,  only  two  fragments  are  ex 
tant. 

BasUides,  born  in  Syria,  went  to  Egypt,  and  taught 
his  doctrine  at  Alexandria.  Although  his  ideas  con. 
cerning  the  eternity  of  the  two  principles  have  no- 
thing peculiar,  his  mode  of  conceiving  the  mixture 
of  good  and  evil,  when  compared  with  the  concep- 
tions of  most  other  Gnostics,  throws  light  upon  the 
foundation  of  these  doctrines.  According  to  Ba- 
silides,  the  beings  that  emanated  from  the  princi- 
ple of  Darkness,  smitten  with  love  for  the  light,  rise 
and  rush  towards  the  bosom  of  the  Pleroma.  Ac- 
cording to  other  Gnostics,  the  Pleroma,  on  the  con- 
trary, overflows,  and  descends  to  the  kingdom  of 
Darkness.  In  the  first  hypothesis,  the  mixture  of 
good  and  evil  is  the  product  of  the  attractive  power 
of  the  good  ;  in  the  second,  it  results  from  its  expan- 
sive force.  However  opposite  these  conceptions, 
and  the  images  in  which  ihcy  are  clothed,  they  tend 
towards  a  more  elevated  idea,  which  the  human  mind 
has  always  pursued  whenever  it  has  attempted  to 
solve  the  great  problem  which  has  forever  torm 
ed  the  speculative  intellect.     It  is  conslanlly  c 
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pelled  to  conceive  the  myslcrious  combination  of 
good  and  evil  as  connected  originally,  by  a  relation 
of  some  kind,  with  the  efficiency  of  the  principle  of 
goodness  itself. 

For  the  rest,  all  these  dualist  systems — dualist  in 
what  may  be  called  their  first  act — resolve  themselves 
in  aa  instant  into  pantheistic  conceptions,  since  all 
beings  are  nothing  but  forms,  either  of  the  good  be- 
ing or  of  the  evil  being,  phenomena  of  a  double  sub 


Pantheism. — System  of  Valenlhtus. 

This  system  represents  the  grounds  of  all  the 
Gnostic  theories  in  which  pantheistic  ideas  predomi- 
nate. The  origin  of  matter  and  of  evil  is  the  prima- 
ry  point  of  separation  between  pure  Pantheism  and 
Dualism.  If  matter  is  conceived  as  an  emanation 
more  gross,  a  form  of  spirit,  or  even  aa  an  illusion. 
Pantheism  prevails  :  if  it  is  eternal  aad  uncreated, 
like  spirit,  Dualism  is  constituted. 

The  first  of  these  points  of  view  appears  to  be  that 
taken  by  Valenlinus,  who  belonged  to  the  Egyptian 
school,  and  who  was  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Gnos- 
tics for  the  extent  of  his  conceptions.  He  put  out  his 
doctrines  in  the  first  half  or  towards  the  middle  of 
the  second  century.  He  probably  held  matter  in 
the  pantheistic  sense.  In  its  generality  it  was  in  his 
view  the  shadow  of  that  which  really  is  ;  but,  consid- 
ered in  the  different  states  in  which  it  is  actually  pre. 
sented,  it  proceeds  from  the  mind.  Valentinus  pro- 
pounds this  idea  in  mythical  language.  Created  wis- 
dom, the  universal  symbol  of  souls,  feels  joy  and  pain. 
Itsjoy  or  its  smile  produces  luminous  matter;  its  pain 
produces  aqueous  and  terrestrial  matter.  Matter, 
therefore,  in  its  principal  states,  is  at  bottom  nothing 
but  a  form  of  the  soul,  dilated  by  joy,  or  condensed 
and  obscured  by  grief. 
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Evil  has  not  its  primary  source  in  a  principle  sub- 
stantially existing  out  of  the  divine  emanations  ;  for 
evil  commenced  in  the  interior  even  of  the  Pleroma. 
It  was  produced  by  the  opposition  existing  between 
the  desire  which  urged  the  Eons  to  unite  themselves 
to  Bythus  (Bvflof ),  the  Abyss,  that  is,  to  comprehend 
it,  and  the  limitations  of  their  nature,  which  render- 
ed their  desire  impossible  to  be  satisfied.  In  follow- 
ing this  idea  of  Valentinus,  we  are  led  to  conceive  of 
evil  as  being  simply  a  false  direction  of  the  good. 
For  the  desire  to  become  united  with  the  Unknown 
Father,  the  source  of  everything  that  is,  is  in  itself 
good ;  it  becomes  evil  when  it  breaks  the  bounds 
which  circumscribe  everything  that  is  not  the  Uni. 
versa]  Father.     Evil  ia  good  gone  astray. 

Valentinus  was  also  led,  by  his  predilection  for  pure 
pantheism,  to  mark  in  a  less  decisive  way  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  superior  and  the  inferior  world, 
between  which  he  supposed  a  third,  which  floated 
with  a  vagtie  essence  between  the  two  :  an  idea  eK- 
tremely  vague  in  itself,  but  which  Valentinus  made 
use  of,  conformably  with  the  object  of  pantheism,  in 
order  to  explain  with  more  ease  how  the  primitive 
substance  was  able,  by  successive  transformations,  to 
produce  itself  at  last  under  a  material  form.  The 
ancient  pantheism,  particularly  that  of  India,  has 
constantly  reached  forward  to  the  idea  of  something 
which,  without  being  spiritual,  was  still  not  material. 

Obsereaiions. 
Although  many  of  the  Gnostic  leaders  have  dedu- 
ced from  their  doctrine  maxims  which  tend  in  cer- 
tain respects  to  the  moral  improvement  of  man,  It  iS 
not  the  less  true  that  a  great  number  of  Gnostics 
have  drawn  from  them  consequences  subversive  of 
all  virtue :  which  explains  the  renroachcs  cast  upon 
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them  of  being  prafuuiijly  immoral.     They  arrive 
system  a  ticaily  at  these    consequences   in   difiereaf 

1.  Their  pantheism  and  dualism  lead  directly  to 
iliem.  In  the  first  of  these  systems,  God  ia  the  only 
agent ;  and  how  is  it  possible  to  conceive  a  real  dis- 
linclion  between  virtue  and  vice  J  In  the  second, 
man,  an  emaoation  from  a  double  prini:iple,  is  sub- 
ject to  forces  which  draw  him  irresistibly  towards 
good  or  evil.  Freedom  is  radically  destroyed,  and 
with  it  the  very  notion  of  virtue. 

2.  The  Gnostic  doctrines,  which  attribute  the  cre- 
ation to  an  imperfect  being  subject  to  error,  contain 
also  results  fruitful  of  immorality.  The  religious 
and  moral  law  which  the  Creator  imposed  upon  the 
human  race  was  necessarily  imperfect,  vitiated  like 
the  creation  itself.  Perfection  accordingly  consist- 
ed in  getting  freed  from  it.  Many  Gnostics,  it  ia 
true,  diijtingLiished  in  this  law  different  elements,  a 
vicious  and  transitory  element,  and  an  element  good 
in  iiitelf.  But  many  of  them  also  passed  from  de- 
spising the  work  of  the  Creator  to  despise  the  mural 
precepts  which  had  formed,  from  the  time  of  the  Cre- 
ation to  that  of  the  Redemption,  the  conscience  of  the 

3.  Besides,  as  the  universe  was  composed  of  two 
pj'inciples,  the  one  spiritual  and  pure,  the  other  ma. 
terial  and  impure,  so  religion  contained  two  parts 
correlative  to  these  two  principles  :  the  material  part, 
the  body,  the  letter  of  the  law,  which  requires  or  for- 
bids  external  actions ;  and  the  spiritual  part,  the  spir- 
it of  the  law,  which  produces  internal  perfection,  the 
liberty  of  t!ie  sons  of  God,  freed  from  the  yoke  of  the 
letter.  The  imperfect,  the  weak,  adhere  to  the  let- 
ter of  the  law.  B'lt  the  true  Gnostic,  who  is  in  poa- 
session  of  the  spiritual  sense,  rises  to  a  virtue  so  aub- 
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lime  that  all  distinction  of  good  and  evil  in  external 
actions  disappears  to  his  eyes.  This  distinction  is 
as  the  phantom  of  virtue,  a  spectre  without  reality, 
which  appears  in  the  night  of  human  mind,  and  which 
vanishes  when,  from  the  heights  of  science  (gnosis). 
ihe  soul  sees  the  light  of  the  Pleroma  dawn,  and  the 
divine  day  begin. 

4.  History  has  preserved  scarcely  anything  bu* 
faint  indications  of  the  application  of  the  Gnostit 
metaphysics  to  the  laws  of  human  society.  We  see 
however,  that  Epiphanes,  who  appears  to  have  be 
longed  to  the  pantheistic  school,  had  conceived  a 
sort  of  political  pantheism,  which  had  for  its  basis 
absolute  social  unity,  or  the  abolition  of  property 
and  marriage,  in  place  of  which  he  substituted  com- 
munity of  women  and  of  goods  :  a  unity  which  de- 
stroys itself,  since  it  can  produce  nothing  but  divis^ 
ion  and  complete  anarchy.  Other  Gnostics  derived 
from  their  dualism  the  distinction  of  the  human  race 
into  two  species,  the  one  inferior  or  evil,  the  other 
superior  or  good.  Most  of  the  philosophers  of  anti- 
quity, when  they  desired  to  justify  slavery  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  castes,  have  resorted  to  similar  ideas. 
Gnosticism  thus  touched,  as  far  as  we  know  anything 
of  its  social  doctrines,  upon  the  two  extreme  terms, 
which  are  perpetually  reproducing  each  other,  anar. 
chy  and  servitude,  conceived  as  the  natural  and  ne- 
cessary laws  of  human  society. 

MANICliEISM. 

Historical  Notices. 

Makes,  born  in  Persia  about  the  beginning  of  the 

third  century,  appears  to  have  drawn  his  doctrine 

from  the  lectures  and  writings  of  a  personage  named 

Terebinlhus,  who  took    also   the    Hindu   name   of 
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Buddha.  He  endeavoured  to  combine  the  Persian 
dualism  with  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  After 
travelling  ovpi  a  gieat  part  of  the  East,  he  returned 
lo  Persia,  wiitieht  preached  anew  hia  doctrine.  He 
was  condemned  to  death  and  exLCUted  about  the 
Vear  274,  bj  order  of  the  King  Behram  I 

Ricpositum. 

The  principal  elements  of  Manicheism  belong  ori- 
ginally  eitlier  to  Gnoatii-ism,  or  to  the  docliines  oi 
the  Persian  Magi,  who  had  corrupted  the  ancient 
teaching  of  Zoroaster.  We  have,  therefore,  to  recall 
those  elements  to  mind  merely  to  note  the  modifica- 
tions to  which  Manicheism  subjected  them. 

The  doctrine  ol  two  principles.,  the  spirit  light,  and 
the  dark  matter  personified  in  Satan,  is  evidently 
derived  from  (he  sources  just  indicated,  as  well  as 
the  pantheistic  conception,  according  to  which  all 
souls  aie  nothing  but  God  hi nfiself  individualizing  him- 
self, as  all  bodies  and  all  demona  are  the  individual, 
ization  of  Satan  and  of  matter.  It  is  curious  to  see 
under  what  later  form  these  old  ideas  reappeared  at 
the  overthrow  of  the  pagan  world.  On  this  point  we 
may  consult  two  remarkable  passages  from  the  wri- 
tings of  Manes,  preserved  by  Saint  Augustine.*  It 
is  there  obsei-ved,_  among  other  things,  that  Manes 
did  not  insist,  like'the  Gnostics,  upon  the  idea  of  the 
primitive  abyss,  the  divine  shadows  which  envelope 
the  Unknown  Father.  The  eternal  distinction  of 
the  two  principles  undoubtedly  appeared  to  him  ir- 
reconcilable with  a  doctrine  which  placed  night  ■at 
the  birth  of  good  as  well  as  at  the  source  oi  evil, 
and  thus  confounded  them  in  an  identical  origin.  _  la 
this  respect  the  system  of  Manes  bore  to  Gnosticism 
^e  same  relation  as  the  Vedanta  system  in  India 

•  Lib.  contr.  Kpiat.  fundaiiieot. 
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bore  to  the  primitive  doctrinea  of  the  "VeiJas.  Like 
"Venduntism,  it  represeated  intelligence,  the  light,  as 
that  which  was  primitive  in  God.  It  confounded  the 
manifestation,  the  expression  of  the  substance  with 
the  substance  itself. 

Manes  explained  the  mixed  stale,  the  blending  of 
good  and  evil,  by  the  violent  desire  which  impelled 
the  powers  of  darkness  to  unile  themselves  with  the 
light.  This  idea,  as  we  have  seen,  belongs  to  some 
of  the  Gnostics.  But  Manes  wished  to  improve  it 
by  answering  an  ulterior  question  implied Jn  it.  It 
the  empire  of  good  and  evil,  if  God  and  matter  were 
originally  separate  from  each  other,  without  contact, 
without  communication,  in  vshat  way  could  the  evil 
beings  even  perceive  the  kingdom  of  goodi  Evil, 
matter,  replied  Manes,  is  naturally  in  a  state  of  dis- 
cord ;  discord  begets  war ;  war  necessitates  move- 
ments, evolutions  in  space  ;  and  at  length,  in  the  se- 
quel  of  these  evolutions,  the  powers  of  darkness  came 
lo  break  through  the  interval  which  separated  them 
f  h  I'gl  Th'  pi  f  wh  ther  it  had  in 
m    d       M  ymb  g    r  wheth- 


of  good. 


a  p  h    h    ts  pp 

of  the  good  being. 

The  divine  essence,  defiled  in  the  souls  which  arc 
emanations  from  it,  the  human  will  subjected  lo  th 
double  fatality  which  results  from  the  double  agon 
cy  of  God  and  of  matter  :  these  are  the  two  consi 
quences  which  necessarily  flow  both  fi'om  pantheism, 
when  it  continues  to  retain  the  notion  of  evil,  and 
from  dualism.  Thpy  are  expressed  in  formulas  more 
clear  and  brjld  in  Manicheism  than  in  most  of  tn^ 
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forever  to  a  &ort  of  cadaverous  state ;  it  attributed  to 
uiattei  a  soil  of  immortal  death.  Its  ashes  would 
be  consigned  to  the  abyss  from  which  it  issued,  and 
the  souls  who  had  suffered  themselves  to  be  seduced 
by  it  would  be  condemned  to  keep  guard,  motionlesB 
and  sad,  around  this  eternal  sepulchre. 

Transformation  of  Pantheistic  and  Dualislic  modes  of 
thinking,  in  connexion  with  questions  purely  Chris- 
tian. 

These  modes  of  thinking  underwent  a  kind  of  me. 
tempsychosis.  The  systems  in  which  they  had  been 
organized  were  dissolved  by  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  but  the  modes  of  thinking  themselves  passed 
into  other  forms.  They  became  imhodied  in  shades 
less  grand  and  powerful,  in  which  something  of  them 
was  perpetuated. 

Arianism  was  a  partial  prolongation  of  Gnostic 
pantheism,  which  had  given  vogue  lo  the  doctrine  of 
diminishing  divine  emanations.  The  Divine  Word 
was,  in  the  view  of  the  Arians,  an  emanation  inferior 
to  the  Father;  and  as,  at  the  same  time,  they  con- 
Reived  him  as  a  creature,  the  entire  creation,  of  which 
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the  true  notion  was  destroyed,  became  a  series  ot 
emanations.  The  same  should  be  said  of  the  heter- 
odox doctrines  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
were  nothing  but  Arianism  applied  to  the  third  per- 
son of  tlie  divine  Trinity. 

The  consequences  of  dualism  were  perpetuated  in 
some  heresies,  which  perverted  the  ideas  of  Christi- 
anity respecting  the  fall  of  man,  and  the  conflict  ol 
the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  in  order  to  calumniate  a  part 
of  the  work  of  the  Creator,  and  to  attack  many  of  the 
laws  which  go  vera  humanity. 

'I'hese  two  systems  reacted  also  upon  the  hereti- 
cal doctrines  respecting  the  incarnation  of  the  Word. 
The  dualists  had  divided  the  substantial  unity  of  the 
Creator  into  two  principles ;  the  Neslorians  divided 
the  personal  unity  of  the  Redeemer  into  two  persons. 
Nestorius  did  not  set  put  precisely  from  dualist  con- 
ceptions, but  he  reached  his  heresy  by  arguments 
corresponding  to  those  by  which  they  had  been  pro- 
duced. What  he  called  the  antithesis  of  two  wills, 
two  natures,  the  divine  and  the  human,  or  the  diifi- 
culty  of  conceiving  them  united  in  a  single  person, 
was  the  principal  basis  of  his  heresy,  as  the  antithe- 
sis of  spirit  and  matter,  or  the  difficulty  of  referring 
tbem  to  a  common  origin,  had  been  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal bases  of  dualism. 

The  doctrine  of  Eutyches,  on  the  contrary,  was  a 
pantheistic  mode  of  thinking  applied  to  the  incarna- 
tion. Pantheism  denied  the  reality  of  the  finite,  and 
absorbed  it  iDlo  the  infinite ;  Eutychianism  denied  the 
reality  of  the  human  nature  in  Christ,  and  absorbed  it 
into  the  divine  nature.  The  body  of  Christ  was  no. 
thing  but  a  phantom,  just  as  matter,  in  the  view  of 
pantheism,  was  only  an  illusion. 

In  general  it  is  a  fact,  even  with  regard  to  here. 
Bies  apparently  the  most  limited,  that  most  of  the 
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questions  raised  by  them  were  resolvable  at  bottom 
into  very  general  philosophical  questions,  wliich  com- 
monk  escaped  the  limited  view  of  most  of  the  secta- 
ries hut  which  yet  influenced  unconsciously  the  hflnd 
working  of  their  minds, 

SECOND  SECTION. 
GR«0O- ORIENTAL  pin LO SOPHY ■ 

Historical  Notices. 
The  expedition  of  Alexander,  and  the  institutions 
which  succeeded  it,  had  established,  as  we  have  al- 
ready remarked,  frequent  communications  between 
the  Oriental  and  Greek  world.  Alexandria,  which 
was,  from  its  geographical  position,  the  centre  of  com- 
'al  relations  became  also  under  the  enlighten- 
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unite  the  Oriental  philosophy  to  the  Ureek. 

Similar  attempts  had  been  previously  made  by 
Jewish  philosophers  of  Alexandria,  perhaps  by  Aris- 
tobulus,  certainly  by  Philo,  in  the  first  century.  Phi- 
lo'a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  philosophy  began  with 
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Platonism,  which  he  embraced  with  enthusiasm-;  he 
was  also  acquainted  with  the  Oriental  ideas,  espe- 
cially those  of  Persia  Erod  of  Egypt.  He  attempted 
touring  these  two  extremes  into  agreement  by  the 
medium  of  Biblical  doctrines,  which  he  regarded  for 
the  most  part  as  allegories  that  should  bo  interpret- 
ed in  a  sense  superior  to  the  literal. 

But  it  was  from  the  bosom  of  the  Alexandrian 
school,  founded  in  the  third  century  by  Plotinus,  that 
sprang  the  greatest  efforts  to  bring  about  the  union 
of  Orientalism  and  Hellenism.  This  union,  as  it 
was  conceived  by  that  school,  implied  many  subor- 
dinate  fusions.  In  the  first  place,  there  were  in  the 
world  two  forces,  which  in  certaia  relations  acted  in 
opposite  directions,  and  which  mutually  repelled  each 
other  :  the  Greek  systems  and  polytheistic  worship, 
the  rationalist  philosophy  and  religious  rites.  It  was 
necessary  to  unite  these.  Again,  Greek  philosophy 
was  divided  into  contrary  systems,  religious  ritual- 
ism into  hostile  worships.  Leaving  out  of  view  the 
athe'st'c  sy  ten  s  G  eek  philosophy  was  represented 
by  Pla  o  and  A  s  o  le  he  un  on  of  Pla  o  sm  and 
A  s  o  el  a  m  upon  wh  ch  depend  d  I  e  unity  of 
G  eek  ph  losopl  y  Is  1  ges  po  o  wis  there- 
fo  e  o  be  sou  1  fo  by  a  no  e  p  ofo  nd  n  erpreta. 
tion  of  1  e  doc  nes  The  n  of  1  e  polylheis- 
tic  wo  I  ps  depend  d  a  co  d  ng  o  he  Ale^andri- 
ans,  upon  old  Oriental  dootrmes  particularly  preseiv 
ed  in  the  Greek  mysteries  :  doctrines  which  estab. 
lished,  they  averred,  the  harmony  of  all  rites  and  all 
symbols.  But  this  more  elevated  Hellenism,  which 
drew  into  unity  all  the  Greek  systems,  ai)d  the  more 
elevated  Orientalism,  which  drew  into  unity  all  wor- 
ships,  were  themselves  only  two  aides  or  two  ele. 
meats  of  a  still  higher  unity  in  which  they  wera 
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The  school  of  which  we  are  speaking  has  receiv- 
ed two  names,  the  Eclectic  and  the  Neo-platonic. 
These  denominations  appear  to  be  incompatible ;  for 
utiachment  to  a  particular  aystem  appears  inconsist- 
ent with  the  scope  of  eclecticism,  which  is  the  union 
of  all  systems.  Both  these  names  are,  nevertheless, 
in  some  respects  perfectly  just.  Eclecticism  is  not 
syncretism,  which  collects  at  hazard,  without  princi- 
ple and  without  rule,  fragments  of  theories,  and  does 
nothing  but  put  doctrines  in  a  sort  of  juxtaposition. 
Eclecticism  collects  in  order  to  unite,  and  according- 
ly presupposes  something  which  is  not  eclectic.  In 
order  really  to  unite  two  or  more  terms,  there  must 
needs  he  a  principle  of  union.  Now  the  Alexandri- 
ans sought  this  principle  of  union  in  the  higher  por- 
tion of  Platonism.  Platonisra  appeared  to  them  to 
be  only  one  of  the  terms  which  it  was  the  problem 
to  bring  together ;  but  at  the  bottom  it  was,  in  the 
view  of  the  Alexandrians,  the  regulator  of  their  the- 
ories, the  centre  from  which  everything  set  out,  and 
in  which  everything  terminated.  Their  school  was 
boru  Platonic,  and  became  eclectic.  In  entering  into 
the  sphere  of  eclecticism,  it  did  not  travel  out  of  that 
of  Platonism,  only  it  modified  ii  in  order  to  renew 
and  extend  it :  hence  the  name  of  new,  Neo-platonic. 

Ammonius  Saccas,  who  lived  about  the  end  of  the 
second  century,  and  who  appears  to  have  been  an 
apostate  from  the  Christian  faith,  had  opened  an  ec- 
lectic school,  of  which  the  principal  object  was  to 
blend  together  Platonism  and  Aristotelianism.  Po- 
tamon  also  taught  eclecticism  about  the  same  peri- 
od ;  but  we  do  not  know  precisely  the  time  in  which 
he  lived.  The  founder  of  the  Neo-platoaic  school 
was  properly  Plotinus,  who,  under  the  teaching  of 
Ammonius,  was  inspired  with  the  idea  of  a  still  more 
comprehensive   eclecticism.     The  principal  repre- 
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sentativea  of  this  school  after  him  were  Porphyry, 
lamblichus,  Hierocles,  and  Froclus. 


He  was  born  in  303,  at  Lycopolis,  in  Egypt.  Hia 
earheat  youth  was  already  passed  wheo  he  began  to 
attend  the  different  schools  of  Alexandria.  But  the 
state  of  philosophical  instruction  was  far  ftom  salis- 
fyioghim — it  was  even  the  source  of  profound  sorrow 
— until  he  came  to  hear  Animonius,whose  lectures  he 
attended  for  eleven  years.  To  great  learning  he 
united  an  enthusiastic  spirit :  he  maintained  that  he 
was  in  direct  communication  with  the  gods.  He 
wroie  a  great  number  of  works  relating  to  philoso- 
phy, and  especially  to  metaphysics.  The  most  cel- 
ebrated of  these  is  the  collection  which  bears  the 
name  of  the  £nneades  :  it  consists  of  several  treati- 
ses, which  were  arranged  by  his  disciple  Porphyry. 
Plotinus  had  visited  the  East  and  Rome.  At  the 
latter  he  resided  twenty-six  years.  He  died  at  Cam- 
pania in  the  year  270. 


PoRPHiRY  was  born  in  Syria,  in  the  year  233. 
Some  have  supposed  he  was  originally  of  Jewish  ori- 
gin. It  appears,  at  least,  that  he  was  very  early  in 
life  in  relations  both  with  the  Jews  and  with  Chris, 
tians.  He  was  at  first  a  disciple  of  Longinus,  but 
subsequently  of  Plotinus,  to  whom  he  finally  attach- 
ed himself.  The  doctrine  of  his  master  concerning 
matter,  as  the  clog  of  the  soul,  and  his  own  disposi- 
tion to  melancholy,  led  him  to  meditate  suicide ;  but 
Plotinus  deterred  him  from  it.  Porphyry  likewise 
believed  himself  favoured  with  supernatural  visions. 
After  having  travelled  very  extensively,  he  died  at 
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Rome  about  the  year  304.  He  was  a  bitlcr  adver. 
sary  to  Christianity.  Most  of  his  writings  are  lost. 
Among  those  which  have  survived,  the  most  remark, 
able  are,  the  Life  of  Pythagoras,  the  Life  of  Flotinm, 
a  Treatise  of  PredicabUs,  and  one  On  Pythagorean 
Abstinence. 

lAMELICHUS. 

Iamelichus,  the  disciple  of  Porphyry,  was  origi- 
nally from  Chalois,  in  CcElo.Syria,  and  flourished 
about  the  year  310.  He  devoted  himself  to  thevir- 
gical  sciences  and  to  the  mathematics.  Many  of 
his  writings  were  devoted  to  the  philosophy  of  Py- 
thagoras, whose  life  he  also  wrote.  His  book  upon 
the  Mysteries  of  tU  Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  etc.,  ton. 
tains  valuable  indications  respecting  Oriental  doc 
trines.     lamblichua  died  in  333. 

HIEROCLES. 

Little  is  known  of  his  life.  Alexandria  was  his 
birthplace,  and  he  lived  in  the  fifth  century.  To 
him  are  attributed  a  hook  on  Providence  and  Destiny, 
and  a  Comjaentary  on  t/te  Golden  Verses  of  Pythago- 
ras. Hiei-ocles  attempted  to  reconcile  the  doctrine 
of  the  Alexandrians  with  the  Cliristian  doctrine  con. 
cerning  tlie  creation  of  matter. 


Proclus,  born  in  412,  at  Xanthus  or  at  Byzanti- 
um, attended  at  an  early  age  the  schools  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  afterward  betook  himself  to  Athens,  where 
he  studied  the  Greek  philosophy.  He  opened  a 
school,  and  numerous  disciples  attended  his  lectures. 
After  travelling  in  Asia,  he  returned  to  the  land  of 
Plato,  resumed  his  labours  as  a  teacher,  and  died  in 
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4S3.  Hia  life  has  been  written  by  Mariniis,  and, 
though  containing  much  that  must  be  held  as  fabu- 
lous, it  shows  that,  like  the  other  Alexandrians,  Pro- 
clus  believed  himself  to  be  favoured  with  supernatu- 
ral intercourse  with  the  gods.  He  wrote  a  great 
number  of  works,  of  which,  a  considerable  portion  is 
lost.  The  edition  published  by  Mr.  Cousin  contains 
many  treatises  before  unprinted. 
Es^osition, 

la  the  primary  unity,  pare  and  absolute,  there  ex- 
ists no  distinctioti,  not  even  the  distinction  between 
the  object  and  subject  of  cognition.  We  should  not 
attribute  to  it  any  of  the  qualities  of  which  we  are 
able  to  form  an  idea :  the  notion  of  unity  excludes 
them.  From  this  unity  emanates  the  intelligence, 
which  is  its  reflection ;  but  this  emanation  is  ne- 
cessarily inferior  to  the  principle  from  which  it  flows. 
This  emanation  produced  another  emanation  inferior 
to  itself;  this  is  the  soul,  which  not  being,  like  the 
intelligence,  the  immanent  image  of  the  immutable 
unity,  is  a  native  force,  or  the  principle  of  motion. 

Ploiinus  opposed  this  triad  to  the  Christian  Trinity. 
Some  of  the  Alexandrians,  and  Procius  in  particu- 
lar mudified  this  doctrine  in  order  to  bring  it  near- 
h     Ch  d>c  f    1     I     I    yfl     1 
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possible  things,  contains  in  this  relation  the  multiple 
aiso.  Ideas  being  at  ooce  intelligence  and  tlie  ob- 
ject of  intelligence,  there  ia  an  absolute  identity  be- 
tween ideas  and  realities  ;  that  wliich  knows  and  thai 
which  is  known  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  But, 
from  the  very  fiict  that  ideas  exist  ia  the  intelligence 
as  in  a.  subject,  there  exists  also  the  distinction  be. 
tween  the  form  and  the  matter.  Ideas  are  the  forms ; 
intelligence,  in  so  far  as  it  is  the  subject  of  ideas,  is 
their  matter.  In  Plotiniis  ideas  received  the  name 
of  the  intelligible  gods. 

The  soul,  the  principle  of  motion,  the  active,  ex- 
pansive force,  tends  necessarily  to  produce  ideas  out. 
wardly ;  acd  the  ideas  produced  are  the  diilerent 
souls.  But  ideas  or  forms  can  exist  only  in  a  sub- 
ject :  it  must  needs  be,  therefore,  that  the  soul,  io 
producing  ideas  or  forms,  should  produce  also  their 
matter.  Matter  is  the  habitation,  the  temple,  which 
i^he  soul  itself  constructs  in  order  to  dispose  in  it  its 
^orms.  But  how  is  matter  in  itself  produced  ?  The 
toul,  which  partakes  of  the  infinite  light  of  the  intel- 
ligence, yet,  as  an  inferior  emanation,  participates  il 
only  in  a  limited  degree.  It  perceives  at  the  bound, 
aries  of  its  own  light  the  darkness  upon  which  it  im. 
presses  its  forms,  and  this  darkness  becomes  the 
matter,  or  receptacle  of  ideas.  The  Alexandrians 
also  conceived  matter  as  a  direct  derivation  from  the 
intelligible  world.  This  conception,  which  is  full  o£ 
obscurity  and  vagueness,  has  probably  its  founds, 
tion  in  the  principle  which  we  have  before  referred 
to,  namely,  that  ideas  reside  in  the  intelligence  as  in 
a  subject  or  matter. 

Matter,  which  in  itself  is  an  indeterminate  subject, 
destitute  of  qualities,  is  a  simple  power,  or  capacity 
ratlier,  of  receiving  them.  When  it  receives  them, 
It  passes  from  potentiality  into  action.     The  union 
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of  the  potentiality  and  the  act  produces  the  com. 
pound,  corporeity  or  body. 

From  all  this  it  follows  that  the  world  is  only  r 
great  soul,  informing,  giving  form  to,  matter  by  ihe 
ideas  or  the  souls  which  it  produces.  Procltis,  how- 
ever, and  some  other  Alexandrians,  distinguish  two 
souls,  the  supermundane  soul,  and  the  soul  of  the, 
world,  an  emanation  from  the  former.  Either  way, 
however,  the  world  is  eternal,  because  the  soul  could 
never  have  been  an  inactive  principle.  It  preceded 
the  world  by  a  priority  of  principle,  but  not  by  a  pri- 
ority of  time. 

In  the  production  of  the  world  concurred  both  in- 
telligence, the  subject  of  ideas,  and  the  soul,  the  prin. 
ciple  of  motion  ;  from  this  union  proceeded  the  aem. 
inal  reason  of  the  world,  which  is  the  collective  whole 
of  the  ideas  endowed  by  the  aoul  with  activity  and 
life.  This  seminal  reason,  which  is  the  immediale 
principle  of  all  things,  is  particularized  in  the  various^ 
phenomena,  because  there  are  necessarily  as  many 
seminal  reasons  in  the  world  as  there  are  ideas  iii 
the  intelligence. 

Although  the  world  is  but  one,  it  is  divided  into 
the  inlellectual  and  llie  sensible  world.  They  are 
the  same  world,  considered  either  in  itself  or  in  its 
image. 

The  world  is  governed  by  necessity.  As  the 
great  soul  could  not  but  have  produced  it,  so  all  the 
souls  which  emanated  from  it  act  like  it  from  the 
impulse  of  their  essence ;  their  will  is  nothing  bin 
their  essence  in  activity.  Everything  that  exists, 
everything  that  takes  place,  is  determined  by  ideas, 
of  which  the  universe  is  the  necessary  manifeslationv 
The  wheel  of  events  revolves  by  the  fatality  of  ideas. 
And,  as  the  sensible  world  is  parallel  to  the  intellect* 
ual,  its  archetype,  this  correlation  is  the  foundatloil 
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Of  asirology  and  magic.  Ii  follows  from  hence  ihat 
the  world  is  pcrliici,  everything  is  good.  Evil  is  no- 
thing but  the  inequality  of  souls,  or  the  manifesta- 
tion  of  that  inequality.  The  Alexandrians  also  as- 
signed lo  evil  another  origin,  which  they  ascribed  to 
matter.     All  this  portion  of  their  doctrine  is  very  ob. 

From  this  general  notion  of  the  world  we  pass  to 
some  details. 

The  sensible  world  being  only  the  image  of  the  in- 
telleciual  world,  it  follows  that  the  whole  universe, 
all  parts  of  the  universe,  conlain  souls,  which  are  the 
ideas  produced.  But  the  souls,  although  all  entren. 
dered  by  the  soul  of  the  world,  form  different  elates. 

1.  The  intellectual  gods,  esempi  from  all  suffer- 
ing and  all  passion,  dwell  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
inielleclual  gods,  or  ideas  not  produced.  They  ani- 
mate  or  govern  the  heavens  and  the  stars. 

2.  Tiie  gods  and  men  are  as  two  extreme  terms 
in  a  proposition,  of  which  heroes  and  demons  are  the 
middle  terms.  The  first  are  nearer  to  the  nature  of 
the  gods,  the  second  nearer  to  the  nature  of  men. 
The  first  administer  the  universe  and  direct  the  cre- 
ative forces;  the  second,  who  direct  the  vita!  forces, 
preside  over  the  government  of  human  aflkirs.  But 
both  have  the  common  offico  of  being  in  various  re- 
spects mediators  between  the  gods  and  men. 

3.  Below  the  human  souls,  of  which  we  shall  pres- 
ently  speak,  are  placed  the  souls  of  animals,  of  plants, 
and  of  other  parts  of  nature  :  the  soul  of  the  world, 
united  to  vegetable  and  brute  bodies,  exists  in  them 
in  a  state  of  torpidity. 

We  will  now  consider  their  doctrine  concerning 
man.  All  souls  born  of  the  supreme  soul  have  de° 
scended  from  the  intellectual  to  the  lower  world- 
Souls  in  the  intellectual  world  have  no  bodies:   they 
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are  clothed  with  bodies  only  at  their  entrance  into 
the  terrestrial  world. 

The  human  soul,  indivisible  so  far  as  it  proceeds 
from  the  intellectual  world,  is  susceptible  of  a  cer. 
tain  divisibility  in  as  far  as  it  is  united  to  a  body,  in 
the  sense  that,  remaining  in  some  part  in  the  iiilcl- 
lectual  world,  it  descends,  as  it  were,  by  another  pari 
of  itself  into  the  corporeal  world. 

The  Alexandrians  admitted  two  souls:  the  one, 
derived  from  the  intellectual  world,  is  independent 
of  nature ;  the  other  is  produced  in  man  by  the  cir- 
cular motion  of  the  celestial  world ;  it  is  dependant 
in  its  actions  upon  the  revolutions  of  the  stars. 

The  soul  is  present  entire  in  every  part  of  ihc 
body.  The  body  is  in  it  rather  than  it  in  the  body. 
For  it  is  not  present  except  in  the  vegetative  and 
sensitive  life ;  it  escapes  in  the  intelligence. 

The  soul,  which  is  active  in  its  essence,  is  not 
passive  in  the  impression  of  sensible  objects.  This 
impression  has  its  seat  in  the  body ;  but  when  it  has 
taken  place,  the  soul  perceives  it  out  of  itself  by  di- 
recting its  attention  to  it ;  it  perceives  actively  the 
passive  state  of  the  body. 

Souls,  which  are  emanations  from  ihe  great  soul, 
are,  like*,  indivisible,  indestructible,  imperishable, 
involved  in  the  bonds  of  nature,  their  tendency  is  to 
break  free  in  order  to  ascend  to  their  primitive  state, 
to  be  transformed  into  the  great  soul,  to  be  confound- 
ed in  the  divine  essence.  By  the  evolution  of  the 
creation,  souls,  which  are  the  last  of  the  intellectual 
principles,  and  the  tirst  principle  of  sensible  things, 
are  alienated  from  God.  There  needs  another  evo- 
lution, which  may  recall  them  to  God.  But  this  re- 
turn depends  on  certain  conditions.  Those  who, 
through  abuse  of  their  senses,  have  degraded  them- 
selves below  oven  '■he  sensitive  life,  will  after  death 
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be  born  u<^am  into  the  bonds  of  the  vegetative  life 
of  plants.  Those  who  have  lived  only  a  sensitive 
life  will  be  born  again  under  the  form  of  anima  a. 
Those  wtio  have  lived  a  merely  human  life  will  take 
a^ain  a  human  body.  Those  only  who  have  devel- 
oped in  themselves  the  divine  life  will  return  to  God 
The  development  of  the  divine  life  is  subordinated 
to  two  conditions :  the  efforts  of  man,  and  the  aid  of 
the  gods.  ,  .  „. 

The  efforts  of  man  are  relative  lo  his  intelligence 
and  his  will ;  they  produce  science  and  virtue. 

The  intelligence  has  two  modes,  the  one  imperlecl, 
the  otlier  perfect.  The  first  consists  in  what  is  com 
monly  called  science,  which  rests  upon  vanous  Ir- 
cical  processes,  by  means  of  which  man  combines 
ideas.  This  science  is  good,  useful ;  it  is  a  prepara- 
lion  for  a  superior  knowledge.  This  part  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Alexandrians  has  been  specia  Jy 
treated  by  Porphyry,  who  has  endeavoured  to  make 
the  logical  categories  of  Aristotle  harmoni?e  with 
the  objective  categories  or  development  of  the  cma. 


"""Bufthis  science  is  nccessavlly  imperfect,  because 
God,  the  pure,  infinite  unity,  is  above  all  these  tor- 
mulas.  True  science  is  acquired  by  means  ot  illu- 
mination. It  is  less  a  science  than  an  intimate  pres- 
ence of  God  in  the  soul.  The  soul  can  attain  to  this 
by  placing  itself,  in  virtue  of  a  power  innate  to  itself, 
in  the  Slate  in  which  it  was  before  descending  from 
the  intellectual  world.  ^ 

The  virtues  correspond  to  science,  faome  oi  mem 
are  nothing  but  a  preparation  for  the  theurgical  and 
divine  virtues.  Suchare  tho  physical  virlues.  which 
are  relative  to  the  improvement  of  Ihe  body  ;  the  mor- 
al and  political  virtues,  which  comprehend  the  duties 
ci  man  as  a  social  bd.ig ;  iho  pnrgalive  vu-tuea,  by 
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The  soul,  made  free  by  the  concurrence  ot  all  these 
means,  is  transformed  into  the  gods:  souls  which 
neglect  these  means  will  be  subjected,  according  to 
the  ancient  ideas  of  the  Hindu  philosophy,  to  the  law 
of  transmigration  or  metempsychosis,  of  which  we 
have  already  stated  the  effects. 

Such  is  the  collective  body  of  the  Alexandrian  no- 
tions. The  metaphysical  part  was  chiefly  devel- 
oped by  Ploliiius,  the  logical  part  by  Porphyry,  the 
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theojophic  and  liturgical  part  by  lamblichus.  Pro- 
clus  combining  the  ideas  of  his  predecessors,  devo- 
led  himself  speciallv  to  giving  them  systematic  cou, 

OlsermlioTis. 

1.  Generally  speaking,  the  Alexandrian  philosophy 
contains  no  ciemcnt  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  an- 
terior doctrines.  Its  distinctive  characteristic  is  the 
svncretism  of  those  doctrines.  This  syncretism  was 
at  first  confused ;  it  was  gradually  organized  into 
eclecticism  ;  and  the  merit  of  Proclus  consisted  m 
elevating  this  eclecticism  to  its  highest  degree,  by 
seeking  10  demonstrate  strictly  the  unity  and  harmo- 
ny  of  those  different  elements. 

2.  From  the  foregoing  exposition,  it  is  seen  why 
and  how  the  Alexandrians  flattered  themselves  wilh 
having  wroo-ht  a  fusion,  a  harmonious  blending  ot 
doctrines.  In  the  first  place,  they  united  the  Orien- 
tal philosophy  by  their  ideas  touching  unity,  e ma na- 
uons,  matter,  the  law  of  transmigration,  and  final  ab- 
sorption- 

a  They  connected  together  also  in  many  ways 
the  Greek  philosophy  represented  by  Plato  and  Aris. 
totle  Their  conceptions  concerning  the  primitive 
triad,  composed  of  unity,  intelligence,  and  the  sonl ; 
many  of  their  conceptions  concerning  the  nature  and 
functions  of  the  soul  of  the  world,  the  distinction  of 
the  world  of  ideas  from  the  sensible  world,  demons, 
etc  contain  Platonic  elements,  though  modified  or 
corrupted.  They  applied,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lo- 
eical  conceptions  of  Aristotle  to  the  system  of  ema- 
nations.  The  distinction  of  form  and  matter,  which 
plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  philosophy  of  Ans- 
lotle  became  also,  as  has  been  seen,  one  of  the  keys 
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4,  In  respect  to  tho  coiidiiion  of  the  human  ininJ, 
their  cultivation  of  logic  as  ttie  instiument  of  science 
conciliated  the  Greeic  philosophical  spirit,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  iheir  theory  of  illumination,  of  enthu- 
siastic intuiiioii,  flattered  the  Oriental  mind. 

6.  By  their  doctrine  concerning  emanation,  com- 
bined with  their  doctrine  of  ideas  personified  aagods, 
heroes,  and  men,  who  governed  and  animated  all 
parts  of  nature,  they  allowed  an  apology  to  be  drawn 
for  all  worshij)s,  particularly  for  the  worship  of  iho 
stars  and  elements. 

6.  The  Alexandrians  pretended  also  to  possess  all 
that  was  true  in  Christianity,  from  which  ihey  bor. 
rowed  numerous  particulars.  We  shall  indicate  only 
a  few  of  them.  They  endeavoured  to  approximate 
iD  some  respects,  as  has  been  indicated,  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  though  they  profoundly  corrupt- 
ed il.  The  Alexandrian  doctrine  contains  also  frag, 
nients  of  the  high  doctrine  of  Christianity  concern- 
ing the  necessity  of  a  Mediator.  lamblichus,  in  his 
theory  of  symbolic  rites  as  the  channels  of  divine 
grace,  copied  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  thesi 


NOTE  CONCEItUING  THE  CABALISTIC   I 

The  Jews  gave  the  name  of  Cabala  to  a  philosopli 
leal  doctrine  which  they  pretended  was  perpetuated 
among  them  by  a  secret  tradition,  anterior  to  Chriii- 
tianily,  and  ascending  to  a  remote  antiquity.  The 
Rabbins,  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era, 
wrote  concerning  this  doctrine.  It  makes  a  great 
figure  in  the  Talmud.  As  it  presents  scarcely  any. 
thing  in  its  bases  but  ideas  common  to  most  of  the 
pantheistic  systems  of  the  East,  clothed  in  singular 
symbols,  it  will  be  enouiih.  in  order  to  avoid  repeti- 
tion, to  notice  the  following  conceptions  : 

].  The  primary  substance  is  roprcscnted  as'an 
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Ocean  of  Light.  The  creation,  or,  rather,  cmana. 
lion,  is  represented  as  a  veil  wiiich  the  infinite  light 
has  spread  out  before  itself,  and  upon  which  it  wrote 
liie  forms  of  things. 

2,  There  was  a  primitive  emanation,  which,  uti 
der  the  name  of  Adam  Kadmon,  is  at  once  the  im 
age  af  God  and  the  type  of  man,  and  from  which  pro 
ceed  decreasing  stages  of  emanations,  called  Sephi 
roth. 

3.  Matter  has  only  an  ideal  existence,  because  i\ 
is  nothing  but  the  obscuration  of  the  divine  rays 
vvlion  arrived  at  the  last  stage  of  emanation.  It  is  a 
iort  of  carbonization  of  the  divine  substance. 


SECOND  CLASS. 


PHILOSOPHY  OF   THE   FATHEBS   OF  THE  CHURCH. 

Although  our  summaries  of  the  other  philosophi- 
cal doctrines  have  been  in  general  very  brief,  our 
survey  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Christian  fathers, 
wc  ought  to  say  beforehand,  besides  being  still  brief- 
er, will  also  be  even  relatively  very  incomplete.  The 
speculations  of  the  doctors  of  the  Church,  perpetual. 
!y  intermingled  with  scriptural  doctrines  as  their  ba- 
sis or  their  rule,  could  be  placed  in  just  light  only  by 
connecliag  with  them  a  full  exposition  of  Chrislian 
orthodoxy,  in  its  relations  to  a  multitude  of  pbilosoph. 
iciil  questions,  upon  which  it  touches  at  all  points. 
We  do  not  take  upon  ourselves  here  this  labour.  Be- 
sides, as  the  views  of  the  Christian  fathers  ought  to 
be  taken  up  successively  in  the  theoretical  portion  of 
a  course  uf  philosopliical   'itudy,  '  ■  ■  - 
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the  proof  or  explanation  of  various  positions,  it  is 
the  less  necessary  to  give  a  full  exposition  of  them 
in  the  historical  part. 

We  shall  first  say  a  few  words  respecting  the 
principal  Christian  philosophers  of  the  first  centuries. 
We  shall  (hen  cast  a  glance  over  some  of  their  spec- 
ulations respecting  Ihe  most  general  questions. 


Historical  Notices. 

Justin  Martyr,  horn  about  the  year  103  in  Pal. 
esline,  studied  philosophy  in  Egypt,  and  there  em- 
braced Christiaviity.  He  founded  aiterward  a  school 
of  Christian  plillosophy  at  Rome,  where  he  died  a 
martyr  in  167. 

The  history  of  his  conversion  to  Christitnitj ,  re 
lated  hy  himself,  reveals  the  state  in  which  the  phi- 
losophy of  his  age  left  minds  that  were  m  search  of 
salutary  convictions :  convictions  corresponding  to 
the  moral  wants  of  man.  He  first  addiessed  him 
self  to  the  Stoic  school ;  but,  although  the  ethics  of 
Stoicism  contained  elevated  maxims,  it  was  radically 
corrupted  by  its  theoretical  paradoxes  The  Pen 
patetica,  to  whom  also  Justin  turned  for  that  hghi 
which  is  the  life  of  the  soul, offered  him  onlj  dialec 
tica!  abstractions.  He  knocked  at  ihe  gale  of  the 
Pythagorean  school :  there  he  was  told  that  ho  could 
not  attain  to  true  wisdom  till  he  had  studied  music, 
astronomy,  and  geometry.  Platonismwas  more  m 
harmony  with  the  wants  of  his  soul,  but  he  soon 
learned  that  what  he  admired  in  Platom^m  was  at 
the  bottom  but  a  preparation  for  thi,  Chiis^tian  failh, 
and  that  revelation  alone  was  the  source  from  which 
man  could  derive  witli  perfect  certamij  all  the  lii,hi 
he  needs  to  make  clear  his  origin  his  dui  ps,  ano 
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Tatian,  born  in  Syria  about  ihe  year  130,  liad 
been  a  Platonic  philosopher.  Being  converted  to 
Christianity,  he  was  at  first  a  diseiple  of  Justin.  His 
Discourse  to  ike  Greeks  is  the  only  one  of  his  wri- 
tings which  has  come  down  to  us.  Although  some 
portions  of  his  work  are  not  free  from  reproach  in 
respect  to  orthodoxy,  yet  it  was  written  before  Ta. 
tian  fell  iaio  those  great  errors  which  distinguished 
the  sect  (Encratitm  or  Hydroparastatte)  founded  by 
him  :  errors  analogous  to  those  of  many  of  the  Gnos- 

While  Justin  Martyr  combined  with  Chrisiianily  » 
portion  of  the  Greelc  philosophy,  seeking  ut  the  same 
time  to  purify  it,  Taiian  endeavoured  to  Christianize 
the  Oriental  philosophy.  But  it  is  to  be  feared,  from 
some  passages  of  the  work  referred  to,  that  the  Calh. 
olic  doctrines  concerning  the  generation  of  the  Word 
and  the  production  of  creatures  was  corrupted  by 
the  doctrine  of  emanation,  lie  appears  also  to  have 
held  the  notion  of  a  universal  soul,  the  source  of  all 
tile  souls,  diffused  through  all  parts  of  nature.  The 
human  soul  is  in  a  state  of  darkness  and  corruption  ; 
it  is  separated  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  tends  to. 
wards  matter.  The  Redemption  has  radically  re- 
established its  union  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  re- 
stored to  it  the  divine  life.  But  this  regeneration 
can  be  established  in  eabh  individual  only  by  the  con- 
currence of  his  own  free  will.  By  the  doctrine  o{ 
freedom,  Tatian  e.tclucies  the  immoral  consequences 
which  flow  from  the  Oriental  philosophy.  As  to  the 
rest,  it  is  clear  that  he  attributed  a.  great  superiority 
lo  Greek  philosophy,  which  he  regarded  as  only  a  re- 
generation of  more  ancient  doctrines,  i-irruptcd  by 
idolatry. 
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Of  tlie  life  of  Hermias,  a  Christian  pliilosopher  of 
the  second  century,  little  is  known.  Irenseiis,  who 
was  born  about  120,  was  the  disciple  of  Polycarp, 
bishop  of  Smyrna,  who  was  himself  the  disciple  of 
St.  John.  He  was  sent  into  Gaul  to  preach  Chris- 
tianity there  ;  and,  after  having  governed  the  Church 
at  Lyons  for  many  years,  he  sealed  his  faith  witli  his 
blood  about  the  commencement  of  the  third  century. 

In  his  book  entitled  A  Laugh  at  the  Gentile  Phi- 
losophers, Hermias  attacked  particularly  the  errors 
of  Greek  philosophy,  while  Irenseus,  iii  his  treatise 
Against  Heresies,  set  himself  chiefly  to  refute  the 
Oriental  errors  which  had  invaded  the  Graico-Ro- 
man  world,  and  which  were  attempting  to  corrupt 
Christianity.  Ho  showed  thai  the  aocirine  of  ema- 
nation destroyed  the  indivisible  unity  of  the  di 
substance,  or  iis  incorruptible  purity.  If  the  em 
tiona  became  separate  from  God,  the  div* 
becomes  divided  ;  if  tbcy  take  place  within  the  bosom 
of  God,  the  divine  essence  is  corrupied  by  imperfei 
tion,  ignorance,  evii.  The  work  of  Irenseus  coi 
tains  a  multitude  of  matters  of  information  useful  for 
the  history  of  the  Oriental  philosophy,  which  the 

ATHEXABOHAS,  — TEBTU  LL I A  N . 

Athexagoras,  originally  of  Athens,  lived  in  the 
second  century.  He  opened  a  school  of  Christian 
philosophy  at  -Alexandria. 

Tertullian,  born  at  Carthage  about  the  year  160, 
had  been  at  first  extremely  hostile  to  Christianity. 
The  courage  of  the  martyrs  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  him.     Af'ur  his  conversion  he  wrote  a  great 
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[lumber  of  ivorl<s,  wbioli  are  remarkable  for  -heir  en- 
ergy of  stvk'.     He  dit:d  ubuut  ihe  year  245. 

Tile  Apology  for  t}ie  Christians,  by  Athenagoras, 
pT&3eiiis  ii  series  of  speculations  and  of  philosophica. 
Iii,.Limoiits  con-espoiiditig  to  ihe  doctrines  of  revela- 
ti.in.  TeriulliaLi,  who  joined  to  his  apologetic  wri- 
iLLiffs  a  multitude  of  other  productions,  is  lesa  re- 
niaVkable  for  his  theories  than  for  his  high  and  lively 
insitrht  into  tho  moral  grandeur  of  Chnstianity.  He 
understood  it  much  better  as  a  life  than  as  a  light. 
The  speculative  portion  of  his  writings  contains,  oe v. 
crtheless,  speculative  considerations,  in  which  eleva- 
tion  of  ideas  is  united  with  singular  vigour  of  "jason- 
ins.  He  excelled  especially  in  polemics.  But  be 
was  ted  into  esaggeration,  and  ended  by  straying 
from  the  path  of  orthodoxy  into  the  errors  of  the 
Montanists. 

CLEMENT   OF   ALESANBUIA. 

He  lived  about  the  end  of  ilie  second  century. 
Bom  of  pagan  parents,  he  was  converted  by  Pantte- 
tms,a  Christian  philosopher  of  Alexandria.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  expounders  of  Christian 
science  in  the  capita!  of  Egypt.     He  died  in  217. 

The  most  celebrated  work  of  Clement  of  Alexan- 
drii  is  that  which  bears  the  title  of  Slromata,  so  call- 
ed, in  allusion  to  carpet  or  tapestry. work,  to  denote 
the  miscellaneous  nature  of  its  conteols.  It  contains 
an  immense  variety  of  facts  and  speculations,  which 
may  be  classified  under  three  principal  heads,  ihe 
morical  portion  is  a  rich  mine,  from  which  has  been 
drawn,  and  may  still  be  drawn,  great  light  concern- 
ing the  ancient  world.  We  owe  to  him  a  great  many 
indications,  which  shed  light  upon  the  histo.y  of  phi- 
losophv,  both  Greek  and  Oriental.— To  the  logical 
part  belong  considerations  relating  to  the  distmcliOQ 
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between  faitn  ai.d  aotnct,  as  well  as  to  the  basis  and 
the  rule  ol  rational  iiiiestigalioiis. — The  theoretical 
part  embr-ices  the  mural  doctrines  ol  Chrisliiinity, 
considered  in  a  philosophical  point  oi  view, 

I    DIONYSIDS    THE    AUEOFAGITK. 

,.  „  .,„ n  these  works  immediately  after  those 

of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  not  because  we  pretend 
that  ihey  may  not  be  of  a  more  ancient  date,  but  be- 
cause  wc  do  not  believe  that  a  more  recent  date  can 
be  assigned  to  them ;  because  we  cannot  fix  their 
origin,  aa  many  critics  have  done,  in  the  fifth  ceo. 
tury.  The  book  of  Dieine  Names  was  unquestiona- 
bly earlier  than  (he  lime  of  Origen,  for  be  quotes  it ; 
and  the  book  on  the  Celestial  Hierarchy,  always  join- 
ed  with  the  first,  is  by  the  same  author.  We  shall 
see  presently  an  extract  from  the  philosophical  views 
which  these  works  contain  :  views  which  have  been 
the  object  of  ignorant  and  unjust  scorn  on  the  part 
of  the  exclusive  admirers  of  Greek  philosophy. 


Origen  was  born  at  Alexandria  about  the  year 
ie3.  The  repeated  persecutions  which  his  zeal  for 
the  spread  of  Christianity  drew  upon  him,  did  not 
prevent  his  giving  himself  with  indefatigable  ardour 
to  (he  study  of  theology,  philosophy,  history,  and  Ian. 
guages.  He  was  for  many  ages  at  the  head  of  the 
Ctiristian  school  at  Alexandria.  His  principal  works 
are  the  book  on  Firsl  Principles,  and  that  Against 
Celsus.     He  died  in  253. 

The  philosophy  of  Origen  bears  the  impress  of  the 
Oriental  genius.  God  is  the  creator,  because  he  is 
omnipotent:  he  is  from  all  eternity  lord  and  mas. 
ter  :  he  must,  therefore,  from  eternity  have  created 
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beings  subject  to  his  empire.  He  produced  some- 
thing passive,  whicii  is  the  subject  of  forms.  This 
aomelhiiig  passive  is  matter,  Liiit  not  bodies,  of  which 
liie  origin  was  subsequent.  Spirit,  which  informs 
matter,  is  ihe  intelligent,  active  principle  ;  it  is  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  Divine  Logos,  but  circumscribed 
by  matter.  Spirits  existed  at  first  in  the  state  of 
perfect  intelligences,  living  a  pure  divine  life.  Love, 
being  cooled  in  a  certain  number  of  spirits,  through 
abus»of  their  freedom,  became  hardened,  and  this 
hardenmg  produced  bodies.  Thus  the  intelligences 
fell  from  the  state  of  souls,  and  bodies  became  the 
prison  of  those  fallen  spirits.  The  creation not  cre- 
ation in  generul,  but  the  formation  of  the  actual 
world — is  not,  therefore,  properly  spealting,  a  crea- 
tion, but  a  catastrophe,  a  fall.  The  prison  of  spir. 
its  varies  according  to  the  degree  of  their  demerit. 
Those  whose  guilt  was  less  have  the  stars  for  their 
corporeal  envelope.  Hence  ihe  reason  why  it  is 
right  to  say  that  the  stars  are  intelligent,  that  they 
may  be  virtuous  or  vicious,  thai  they  supplicate  and 
adore.  The  fallen  world  is  subject  to  a  law  of  res. 
toraiion,  which  is  fulfilled  in  a  long  series  of  periods. 
Spirits  pass  successively  through  different  stales  till 
they  are  all  purified  ;  then  matter  itself  will  receive 
a  glorious  transfiguration,  and  God  will  be  all  in  all. 
From  these  principles  Origen  deduced  a  philoso. 
phy  of  humanity,  which  partakes  of  an  influence  from 
wiiat  of  heterodoxy  there  is  in  the  general  theory, 
but  which,  at  the  same  time,  in  its  union  with  Chris. 


ARr^OBIUS. LAOrASTI0S. 

They  belong  lo   tlio  third  and  fourth  centuries 
Mumidia  was  iheir  common  country.     The  Seren 
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Books  against  the  Gentiles,  by  Arnobius,  tlioiigh  re. 
markable  io  a  philosopbical  point  of  view,  are  never, 
theless  inferior  in  merit  lo  the  Divine  Insliiutes  of  liis 
disciple  Lactanlius,  who  was  surnamed  the  Christian 
Cicero.  The  excellence  of  Christianity,  compared 
with  philosophy  and  with  idolatry,  is  treated  in  this 
work  with  equal  talent  and  learning.  Lactantius  is 
believed  to  have  died  at  Treves,  in  Gaul,  about  the 
year  325. 

Si  1ST    AUG0STINE. 

Born  at  Tagaste,  in  Africa,  in  354.  Augustine 
was  attached  during  his  youth  to  the  heresy  of  the 
Manichcans.  St.  Ambrose  brought  him  back  to  the 
bosom  of  the  Church,  of  which  he  became  one  of 
its  most  illustrious  doctors.  He  died  Bishop  of 
Hippo  in  430,  while  the  Vandais  were  besieging  that 
city.  St.  Augustine  combated  all  the  errors  of  his 
time.  Among  his  numerous  writings  there  are  two 
which  are  chiefly  the  reflections  of  his  heart.  In 
his  Confessions  he  relates  the  history  of  his  mind  : 
in  his  book  of  Retractions  he  corrects  what  appeared 
to  him  incorrect  in  his  other  works.  This  work  was, 
as  it  were,  a  confession  of  the  intellect,  which  often 
costs  self-love  more  than  one  of  the  heart. 

The  views  of  Augustine,  in  spite  of  the  variety  of 
questions  which  they  embrace,  may  be  reduced  to 
unity  in  the  following  manner. 

In  his  discussions  with  the  philosophers,  he  treats 
chiefly  of  the  question  of  creation,  or  of  the  infinite 
and  finite.  This  question  comes  up  again,  under  a 
special  aspect,  in  his  controversy  with  the  Maniche 
ans,  where  the  creation  was  considered  in  the  point 
of  view  relative  to  good  and  evil.  The  question  of 
the  relation  of  the  infinite  to  the  finite  is  presented 
under  still  nnothei  aspect  in  the  attacks  which  he 
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E^posdion. 

The  Bicine  Vnitij. 

Although  there  can  be  in  God  no  succession,  we 
are  obliged,  by  the  necessity  of  our  modes  of  think, 
ing,  to  represent  in  him  a  priority  as  respecla  our 
own  reason.  All  the  notions  which  we  can  form  of 
ilie  divine  essence,  according  to  the  fathers,  ascend 
and  meet  at  last  in  a  radical  notion,  beyond  which 
the  mind  cannot  go  :  that  notion  is  the  idea  of  sub- 
stantial unity. 

TItis  unity  is  ineffable  in  itself;  that  is,  it  is  suscep- 
tible of  no  particular  numf; ;   it  is  indistinct,  invisible, 
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concealed,  iii  such  a  sense  that  it  presents  lo  our  miada 
no  special  quality  upon  wliich  it  can  seize. 

"     ■         '  ■     ■    i,  that  which  is 


above  all  existence  evades  all  notion.  It  Tails  n 
tber  under  the  senses,  nor  the  imagination,  nor 
thought,  nor  language.  It  is  the  One,  unknown,  su. 
peraubstantial,  who  is  Goodness  itself." — Lib.  de  di- 
Bin.  fumdnibus, 

la  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  words, "  the  One,  if  it 
be  allowed  so  lo  say,  is  neither  good  nor  beautiiul ; 
for  these  words  express  qualities,  affections,  modes 
of  existence,  and  the  One  is  conceived  as  something 
transcendent,  ulterior  to  every  particular  quality." — 
Pach/meres,  Comntenl.  de  div.  nominibus. 

"  The  One  is  infinite,  unknown,  un distinguisha- 
ble ;  he  is,  properly  speaking,  the  aorisi,  inftuity  and 
indeierminaleness.  .  .  .  We  are  therefore  forced,  in 
speaking  of  him,  to  say  that  his  essence,  his  life,  his 
inlelligence,  are  incomprehensible  ;  that  it  is  beyond 
everything  which  can  be  expressed  ;  and,  consequent- 
ly, that  he  is  without  existence,  without  substance,, 
without  intelligence,  without  life,  not  by  privation  of 
these  things,  but  by  superlation.  Everything  which 
those  words  e.\press  are  in  fact  posterior  to  his  uni- 
ty,"— Marius  Victorinus,  against  the  Arians,  lib.  4. 

"  We  are  unable  to  give  to  God  any  particular 
name ;  for  names  have  for  their  object  the  designa- 
tion and  distinction  of  things  multiple  and  various." 
— Justin,  Exhort,  to  the  Greeks. 

But  if  God  cannot  receive  any  particular  name, 
his  only  possible  name  is  that  which  expresses  being 
in  general :  He  is  He  that  is  (I  am  that  I  am).  If 
his  unity  is  inconceivable  in  itself,  we  conceive  it  as 
the  principle,  the  basis  of  everything  which  exists,  af 
the  root  and  ground  of  all  being,  "  All  things  "say, 
St.  Augustine,  "  exist  in  as  fur  as  they  have  unity  ; 
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and  llii'a  13  a  vcsiige  of  ilic  hidden  unity  ikrough  which 

'■  Everjlliing  is  in  the  unity  and  wiib  the  unity : 
\Vie  One  is  all,  everything.'' — [Marius  Victorintts.) 
John  Damaseeuus  designates  the  being  of  God  by 
name  of  iho  immense  sea  of  suhstance.  Gregory  Na- 
zianzco,  wlio  used  ihe  same  terms,  says  (Oral.  12, 
38)  "  lliut  we  may  fix  the  place  of  everything  in  him  ; 
that  he  contains  everytliing,  because  every  beiag 
comes  from  him  ;"  and  Syiiesius  {Hymn,  iii.,  iv.),  in 
his  poetical  language,  calls  him  the  unity  of  unities, 
the  root  of  roots,  the  idea  of  ideas,  the  world  of 
worlds. 

Oiscrculioits. 

1.  The  doctniKi  of  thefuthcrs  concerning  the  sub. 
stanliul  unity,  unknown  and  liidden,  reproduces  the 
ideas  we  have  met  wjtii  in  all  old  tlieologies. 

2.  The  fathers  distinguish  the  unity  which  excludes 
ail  idea  of  any  division  whatever,  from  the  unity 
which  constitutes  only  individual  existence.  The 
tirst  pertains  only  to  the  infinite ;  for  in  every  limit- 
ed being,  the  limit  indicates  its  division,  its  separa. 
lion,  from  something  more  complete.  Finite  beings 
are  susceptible  of  the  second.  The  first  is  anterior 
tu  number  or  plurality,  the  second  is  the  commence- 
ment of  it. 

3.  When  most  of  the  fathers  say  that  we  can  af. 
firm  everything  and  deny  everything  of  Giod,  they 
mean,  on  the  one  hand,  that  he  eminently  contains 
everything;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  contains 
nothing  under  the  various  modes  of  existence  which 
ojr  minds  can  seize  and  comprehend,  being  superior 
to  all  such  finite  modes  of  conception. 

4.  The  general  idea  of  being  is  the  foundation  of 
all  intelligence.     Wo  are  able  to  aliirm  notliing  ex. 
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cepl  by  word  lo  be.  anJ  every  particiilar  affirmatioh 
is  nothing  but  a  determination,  an  application  oi  this 
general  idea.     We  are  therefore  intelligent  only  be- 


The  Creation. 

The  fathers  had  to  combat  pantheism  and  dualism 
both  at  once.  Their  argumeniation  against  panihe- 
ism,  according  lo  the  formulas  in  which  it  was  main- 
tained by  ihetr  adversaries,  consisted  in  proving  that 
it  destroyed,  in  two  fundamental  respects,  the  proper 
notion  of  God.  In  the  first  place,  in  the  system  of 
emanations  all  beings  are  fractions,  portions  of  God, 
who  divides  him.self  in  producing  them  ;  the  unity, 
the  essential  character  of  the  divine  substance,  is 
thereby  broken  up.  Secondly,  evil,  that  is  lo  say, 
infirmities,  errors,  crimes,  according  to  this  system, 
attach  to  the  divine  essence,  inasmuch  as  created  be- 
ings, subject  to  evil,  are  parts  of  that  essence.  The 
notion  of  infinite  power,  intelligence,  and  love,  dis- 
appears. The  general  formula  which  they  opposed 
to  pantheism  was  therefore  this  :  the  divine  essence 
is  neither  divisible,  nor  corruptible  in  any  degree, 
nor  under  any  relation. 

Their  argumentation  against  dualism,  reduced  to 
its  fundamental  terms,  is  parallel  with  their  reason- 
ings against  pantheism.  They  showed  that,  in  at- 
tributing  eternity, independence, and  necessary  being 
to  matter,  that  is,  to  the  variable  and  divisible,  the  very 
notion  of  God  was  destroyed,  by  taking  from  him  his 
proper  and  incommunicable  attributes  :  attributes  for 
which  there  can  be  found  no  ground  in  the  essence 
of  matter,  because  the  variable  and  iniiivisible  have 
not  the  ground  of  their  existence  in  themselves,  but 
presuppose  an  invi^riablc  term,  an  ulterior  unity. 
They  showed  equally  thai  the  necessary  eternal  bx- 
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Isteiice  of  what  was  considered  Ihe  Evil  principle 
would  impair  the  notion  of  infinite  power,  intelligence, 
and  love  ;  of  infinite  power,  since  that  principle  was 
held  to  be  independent  of  God ;  of  infinite  intelligence, 
since  matter,  as  essentially  dark,  was  incomprehen- 
sible even  to  God  ;  of  infinite  love,  since  the  divine 
goodness  was  resisted  and  cliecked  by  an  infinite 
principle  of  haired,  discord,  and  destruction.  The 
general  formula  of  Catholic  doctrine,  as  exclusive  of 
dualism,  was  this  :  Giod  has  made  everything  whic'- 
esists  out  of  that  which  did  not  before  exist,  that  .a, 
without  pre-existent  matter. 

But  it  should  he  remarked  that  these  anlipaniheis- 
tic  and  antidualistic  reasonings  obliged  reason  to 
take  refuge  in  the  CatJiolic  faith,  not  as  thereby  ex- 
plaining the  great  act  of  creation,  properly  so  called, 
but  as  showinf  the  impossibility  of  stopping  in  either 
h      h      f  i  pp  They 

bl    p       t       I     h  II  we 

If         d  I  ly   h       II    1    igg 

f         G  d       d  I    I         1  y  her 

p    tb  1  ly  f  f  G  d  1  h      ub- 


I      h  p        1     CI  0  ply        n    m  in. 

d  1      m     1       1  f  on- 

tanis  an  mcvitable  mystery ;  or,  to  translate  these  an- 
cient thoughts  into  modern  language,  that  the  rela- 
tion of  the  finite  lo  the  infinite  necessarily  implies 
for  man  a  question  radically  insolvable,  since,  in 
order  to  comprehend  completely  this  relation,  it 
wuuld  be  necessary  to  embrace  both  the  terms ;  that 
is  to  say,  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  finite  in- 
telligeiice  to  transform  itself  into  infinite  inlelligcnce. 
But,  while  altogether  insisting  upon  this  mystery, 
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many  Christian  pliilosophera  endeavoured  to  throw 
some  rays  of  intelligence  into  the  depths  of  tliis 
abyss.  The  most  lofty,  perhaps,  and  the  boldest  iheo. 
ry  which  was  imagined  at  that  period,  was  that  of  the 
celebrated  Catholic  Orientalist  whose  writings  pnsa 
under  the  name  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagile.  Wo 
will  brieiJy  sum  up  this  theory ;  but,  in  order  to  com. 
prehend  it,  we  shall  have  to  recur  to  some  notions 
which  have  been  already  indicated. 

1.  That  which  we  conceive  as  primitive  in  God 
(that  is,  primitive  in  a  logical  sense,  relatively  to 
our  necessary  order  of  thinking)  is  being  in  its 
transcendent  idea,  meaning  thereby  that  which  is  be- 
yond all  our  modes  of  conceiving  this  or  that  partic- 
ular being  :  it  is  that  something  which  is  the  support, 
the  substratum  of  wisdom,  of  the  divine  life,  and  of 
all  tiie  other  attributes  of  God ;  in  a  word,  radical 
and  absolue  uniiy.  Considered  in  this  relation,  God 
is  not  only  incomprehensible,  he  is  iocfTuble,  unTiame- 
able.  Being  is  a  dark  abyss,  an  infinite  mystery. 
Consequently,  under  this  first  point  of  view  the  hu- 
man mind  cannot  attain  it  in  the  way  of  knowledge, 
properly  called  ;  and,  as  it  cannot  comprehend  it  es- 
cept  as  the  incompreliensible,  nor  name  it  except  as 
the  wmameabh,  nor  reach  it  except  as  the  inaccessi- 
ble, the-  intelligence  arrives  at  the  idea  of  God  only 
in  the  way  of  ignorance,  that  wise  and  enlightened 
ignorance  which  is  the  highest  form  of  science  in 
relation  to  the  infinite ;  for  the  faculty  of  conception 
represents  the  infinite  only  in  a  finite  manner,  while 
Ibis  ignorance,  being,  like  its  subject,  without  limits, 
is  in  one  sense  adequate  to  it. 

2.  God,  in  as  far  as  be  can  fall  within  the  cogni. 
lion  of  man,  Is  not  known  direcilv,  as  he  is  radically 
in  himself,  but  we  conceive  of  him  fay  the  divine  at- 
tributes, of  which,  in  a  limited  degiee,  his  creatures 
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partake.  Wlien  we  call  him  wise,  good,  powerful, 
we  designate  by  these  expressions  only  Ihe  divine 
virtues  which  are  derived  to  oa  from  God.  But  how 
do  they  exist  in  their  principle  and  in  their  proper 
seat !     No  human  thought  can  conceive. 

3,  Our  knowledge  of  God  is  tlierefoie  compound- 
ed  at  once  of  science  and  ignorance.  God  is  al 
once  the  unknown  and  the  known,  and  both  in  the 
highest  degree,  since  on  the  one  hand  everything 
wliich  we  know  is  derived  from  him,  and  on  tlie 
other  he  is,  as  infinite,  ahove  all  our  conceptions. 

4.  Considered  in  relation  to  (hat  which  is  primi- 
tive in  him  in  the  radical  Unity  of  Being,  God  is 
neither  substance,  nor  power,  nor  intelligence,  nor 
speech,  nor  goodness,  nor  life,  nor  spirit ;  for  all 
these  terms  designate  affections,  qualities,  and  he  is 
infinitely  above  and  beyond  all  the  aiTeclions,  all  the 
qualities  which  fall  under  our  intelligence.  And  as, 
to  speak  of  him  less  imperfectly,  we  must  seek  plira- 


0  logics    : 


I   absolute  as  himself,  we  must  s 


first  of  him  that  he  is  nothing. 

5.  But,  OR  the  other  hand,  he  comprehends  and 
contains  everything  in  an  absolute  and  unlimited 
manner ;  he  is  the  prototypical,  final,  efficient,  and 
formal  principle  of  all  things  ;  he  is  the  productive 
ground  of  all  beings  :  and  so,  to  employ  again  an  ab- 
solute phraseology,  we  must  say  that  God  is  every- 

E'ling-  ,  . , 

6.  Thus,  in  order  to  approximate  to  the  true  idea 
of  God,  it  is  necessary  to  define  him  by  the  contra- 
ries which  unite  in  him.  He  is  the  super- substance 
residina  incorruptibly  in  all  substances,  and  he  is  dis. 
linct  and  separate  from  every  substance  :  he  is  unity 
inexhaustible,  and  multiplicity  indivisible  :  he  is  with- 
out  form,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  universal  form  : 
in  a  word,  God  is  the  Being  of  whom  it  may  be  said. 
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at  the  same  time,  that  lie  is  everything  and  thi:t  he 
is  no  tiling. 

7.  Creatures  can  accordingly  he  conceived  as  ex. 
isting  only  hy  communication  from  God,  and  this 
idea  of  communication  is  the  key  to  the  mystery  of 
creation.  In  order  to  conceive  the  creation,  it  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  three  things;  God,  individ- 
ual beings,  and  an  intermediate  order  of  realities 
called  communications. 

God,  so  far  forth  as  infinite,  is  essentially  incom- 
municable. 

Individual  beings,  inasmuch  as  ihoy  are,  as  indi- 
vidual,  necessarily  finite,  are  the  opposiles  of  God. 

The  communications  are  certain  divine  properties, 
attributes,  or  virtues,  as  power,  wisdom,  goodness, 
life,  etc.,  which  exist  in  creatures  in  finite  degrees. 
They  should  be  considered  in  two  relations: 
In  as  far  as  they  are  divine  prope    e      hey  e\  st 
in  God ;  infinite,  like  himself,  they  are  Ijod  h     sell 
In  as  far  as  they  are  communicated   n  h     e  de 
(frees,  they  sustain,  besides,  two  different  relal  on 
one  Willi  God,  the  other  with  individual  be  ngs 

In  relation  to  God,  ihey  are  created  by  h  m  ihey 
are  his  work  ;  for  nothing  finite  can  be  God  a  d  e 
erything  that  bears  the  character  of  finite  most  ne- 
cessarily be  created.  They  exist,  therefore,  out  of 
God,  and  on  this  account  they  are  called  the  divine 
processions. 

In  relation  to  individuals,  they  are  their  constitu- 
ent principles  ;  created  themselves,  they  are  in  turn 
the  principle  of  every  particular  creation. 

It  is  for  this  reason  (hat,  without  possessing  the 
mode  of  duration  peculiar  to  God,  they  may  be  con- 
ceived, nevertheless,  as  having  been  created  before 
the  beginning  of  time,  meaning  by  time  the  measure 
of  (ho  duration  of  individual  beings,  and  these  proi>- 
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1  as  they  are  llie  efticn.iit  principles  of  every  indi- 

viduul  or  limited  being,  they  exist  out  of  tTod,  and 

thus  form  the  union  of  every  particular  being  with 

The  Trinity. 
The  doctrine  of  the  fathers  concerning  the  Trinity 
has  been  summarily  given  in  many  writings,  among 
others,  in  a  learned  work  by  Thomassin.*  There 
are  two  parts,  in  their  view,  which  should  be  distin- 
guished ;  the  exposition  of  the  doctrine,  and  the  ideas 
by  which  they  endeavoured,  not  to  make  radically 
comprehensible  the  mystery  of  the  eternal  productiv- 
ity of  the  infinite,  but,  leaving  the  mjuery  to  itself, 
to  point  out  its  analogies  with  the  purest  and  most 
elevated  conceptions  which  human  reason  can  form. 
It  is  on  this  side  that  we  should  be  exposed.  In  set- 
ling  out  from  phraseologies  ill  understood,  to  the  dan- 
ger of  deducing  the  most  false  con'-cquences  respect- 
ing the  philosophy  of  the  fathers,  unless  we  began 
with  a  clear  and  fully  developed  exposition  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  itself,  and  of  the  formulas  by 
which  it  is  expressed,  particularly  in  relation  to  the 
errors,  often  extremely  sublile  and  complicated,  which 
those  formulas  were  intended  to  exclude.  This 
W'luld  lead  us  into  a  dissertation  from  which  we  must 
abstain.  We  must  therefore  abstain  also  from  an- 
alyzing the  philosophical  conceptions  of  the  falhera 
respecting  the  doctrine.  Every  philosophical  pro- 
fessor can  judge,  from  the  lime  at  his  disposal,  how 

•  Tria.  it  Smeti!smx  Trinimit :  Dagm.  Tkwhg..  I.  iii. 
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far  he  can  go  into  the  development  of  this  subject, 
which  is  as  delicate  as  it  is  fundamental,  and  in  which 
inaccuracies  of  language,  apparently  the  slightest, 
may  altogether  corrupt  the  noiioo  of  the  highest  of 
truths. 

Of  the  Logos  or  Divine  Word,  in  relation  to  the  Cre- 

"  Where  is  the  truly  religious  man,"  says  St.  Au- 
gustine {De  Quasi.  Oclogint,  irib.  46),  "  who,  though 
he  cannot  have  a  clear  vision  of  things,  will  aare 
deny,  or,  rather,  \vill  not  acknowledge,  that  all  the 
various  beings,  that  is,  all  things  which  have  a  na- 
ture of  their  own,  circumscribed  by  limits,  have  re- 
ceived their  being  by  creation  from  God  1  that  every 
living  thing  lives  by  him  ?  that  his  supreme  laws  con- 
tain and  govern,  not  only  the  order  of  the  universe, 
by  which  the  permanent  integrity  of  the  whole  is  se- 
cured, but  also  that  order  of  things,  in  virtue  of  which 
the  variable  parts  fulfil,  according  to  fixed  laws,  their 
natural  evolutions?  Tliis  being  admiited,  who  will 
dare  say  that  God  produced  things  irrationally?  If 
they  have  been  created  by  reason,  the  crenlion  of 
man  did  not  have  the  same  reason  as  that  of  the 
horse  :  for  every  being  there  was  the  proper  reason 
for  its  creation.  Where  shall  we  place  the  reasons 
of  things  but  in  the  intelligence  of  tiie  Creator?  For 
lie  did  not  contemplate  any  model  lying  out  of  him- 
self, of  which  the  creation  might  be  a  copy.  Now 
there  is  nothing  in  the  divine  intelligence  which  is 
not  eternal  and  immutable.  Thus  those  reasons, 
those  principles  of  things,  which  Plato  calls  ideas,  are 
not  merely  ideas,  but  their  essence  is  in  the  true  su. 
preme  essence,  since  they  are  immutable  and  eter- 
nal, and  since  everything  which  exists,  in  whatever 
way  it  exists,  comes  to  existence  only  by  communi. 
cat/on  from  them." 
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"Can  we  conceive,"  says  Origen  (in  Evmig.  Jo. 
han,],  "that  he  who  is  called  the  firstborn  of  every 
creature  is  the  world  taken  in  a  certain  sense,  par- 
ticularly in  as  far  as  it  is  multiform  wisdom  ?  The 
reason  of  things  lying,  according  to  the  words  of  the 
prophel,  in  ihe  Wisdom  by  which  everything  waa 
inade,  it  follows  that  a  world  existed  there,  more 
tieautiful,  more  vast  ihan  the  sensible  world,  by  all 
the  superiority  of  pure  reason  to  material  realities." 

"It  is  evident,"  says  Athaiiasius  (Oral.  3,  contr. 
Arcan.),  "that  the  Word  is  called  the  firstborn,  not 
as  though  he  were  himself  anything  created,  not  as 
though  he  had  any  relation,  any  affinity  of  essence 
with  creatures,  but  because,  in  forming  them  at  the 
beginning,  he  proportioned  himself  to  them,  he  re- 
duced himself  to  Iheir  measure,  in  order  that  they 
might  arrive  to  existence  :  they  could  never  have 
sustained  any  relation  to  the  nature  of  the  Word,  to 
the  indefectible  brightness  of  the  Father,  if,  accord- 
ing to  the  love  of  the  Father  to  mankind,  the  Word 
had  not  accommodated  himself  to  the  condition  of 
created  things,  extending  lo  them,  so  to  say,  a  hand 
to  raise  them  up  to  capacity  of  being." 

Observolions, 
I.  The  fathers  regard  tlio  divine  intelligence  un- 
der two  relations  :  first,  as  the  most  absolute  unity 
since  it  is  infinite  intelligence;  secondly, aa  contain< 
ing  in  ihis  unity  the  principle,  the  reason  of  diversi- 
ty, that  is,  ideas,  the  types  of  all  created  things.  It 
is  under  the  second  relation  that  they  represent  the 
Word  as  proportioning  itself  to  the  condition  of  crea- 
tures. We  see  also,  in  the  passage  from  Athana- 
sius,  that  the  Word,  united  with  Love,  is  essentially 
the  eternal  mediator  between  the  creation  and  tha 
Father. 
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3.  The  notion  of  the  divine  intelligence  containing 
the  types,  the  ideas  of  things,  is  found  in  the  Orien- 
tal philosophy,  as  also  in  Plato ;  the  latter  has  par- 
ticularly developed  the  notion.  Augustine  waa  ac- 
quainted with  no  philosophy  more  ancient  than  (hat 
which  he  mentions,  but  that  appeared  to  him  so  ne- 
cessarily the  foundation  of  all  wisdom,  that  he  read- 
ily believed  the  philosophy  of  earlier  periods  and  ol 
other  nations  was  not  a  stranger  to  this  capital  idea. 
"  Plato,"  he  says  (Lib.  de  QacRsl.  Octogint.  trib.  36), 
"  waa  the  first  who  applied  the  terra  ideas  to  thia  sub. 
ject ;  but  if  the  term  did  not  before  exist,  it  follows 
not  that  the  things  themselves,  which  he  calls  ideas, 
were  not  comprehended  by  others  under  different 
names.  It  is,  in  fact,  allowable  for  every  one  to  give 
a  name  to  any  unknown  thing  which  has  not  yet  ac. 
quired  a  name  generally  received.  It  is  not  likely 
that  there  existed  no  sages  before  Plato,  nor  that  they 
failed  to  perceive  a  notion  in  which  resides  such 
powerful  etiicacy  that  no  one  could  be  truly  wise  who 
did  not  rise  to  this  truth.  It  is  rather  credible  that 
there  were  sages  among  other  nations:  Plato  him- 
self attests  this,  not  only  by  the  travels  he  undertook 
to  improve  himself  in  wisdom,  but  by  the  memorials 
of  them  which  lie  has  preserved  in  his  writings.  If, 
therefore,  sages  existed,  we  cannot  believe  them  ig- 
norant of  ideas,  though  they  might  have  employed 
ditTerent  denominations  to  express  them." 

Of  Evil. 

Evil,  considered  generally,  is  not  anything  positive, 
but  a  simple  pHvaiion  of  good, 

"  We  fear  not  to  say  thai  evil  cannot  proceed  from 
good,  and,  if  it  proceed  from  good,  it  is  not  evil.  It 
is  not  in  the  nature  of  heal  to  produce  cold,  nor  in 
the  nature  of  that  which  is  good  to  produce  that 
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whbhisujt  good.  If  everything  which  exists  comes 
from  Ilie  good — Ibr  it  is  [lie  nature  of  goodness  to 
produoe  and  to  presiirve,  as  that  of  evil  is  to  corrupt 
and  destroy — notliing  wliieli  exists  comes  from  evil, 
and  eviL  cannot  exist  through  itself,  since  it  would 
then  be  evil  for  itself,  and,  couseqitentiy,  self-destruct- 
ivo.  Evil  can  exist,  theretbre,  only  as  sunmthing  not 
absolutely  evil,  as  containing  some  portion  of  good, 
which  is  all  there  is  positive. "^De  divin,  nomin., 
c.  1.) 

"  iiverything  which  is,  is  good  ;  and  evil,  of  which 
I  sought  the  origin,  cannot  be  a  substance.  If  it 
were  a  subsiance,  it  would  be  good.  Incorruptible, 
it  would  be  a  chief  good;  corruptible,  it  could  be  cor- 
rupted only  as  having  been  previously  good," — (Au. 
gust..  Confess,,  7,  13.)  "  It  is  easy  to  see  that  cor. 
rjpiiou  can  do  injury  only  because  it  attacks  the  nat- 
ural state  of  a  being,  and,  consequeutly,  it  is  not  its 
natural  state,  but  contrary  to  its  nature." — (C(Wt(r. 
lipist.  fundament.,  33.)  "  Variable  good  was  crea- 
ted and  is  governed  only  by  the  immutable  good.  It 
is  good,  because  it  conies  from  the  supreme  f;ood ; 
it  is  variable,  because  it  was  made,  not  ol  him,  but  of 
nothing."  —  (Conir.  advers.  legis  et  proph.,  i.,  6.) 
"All  natures  are  good,  because  their  author  is  su- 
pri:mely  good;  but  because  they  are  not,  like  liim, 
supremely  and  immuiably  good,  their  goodness  can 
be  augmented  or  diminished  ;  now  the  diminution  of 
guodness  is  evil." — [Enchir.,  12.)  "If,  before  the 
blending  of  good  and  evil,  of  which  the  Manicheans 
apeak,  good  existed  in  oo  degree  in  that  which  they 
call  the  supreme  evil,  how  could  there  be  found  in  it 
any  knowledge  of  good,  and  whence,  then,  could 
come  that  so  praiseworthy  movemem  which,  accord, 
ing  to  them,  impelled  the  supreme  evil  to  seek  to 
unite  itself  with  the  good  ?" — {De  duab.  anini.  coiilr. 
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Manich.,  12.)      "Evil,"  says  St.  Ambrose  {Lih.  de 
Isaac,  7),  "  is  only  the  dtsiiiiition  of  good." 

Evil  is  Tioi  in  the  umverse  as  a  whole,  for  as  a  vihole 
the  universe  tends  towards  God. 

"  Everything  is  referable  lo  good,  everything  tends 
towards  it:  spiritual  and  intelligent  beings,  conscious- 
ly ;  purely  sensitive  beings,  by  the  instinct  of  feeling ; 
teinga  destitute  of  feeling,  by  the  innate  motion  of  vi- 
tal appetency ;  beings  destitute  of  life,  and  possess, 
ing  only  mere  existence,  by  an  inclination  which  pro- 
duces in  thern  the  want  of  participation  in  the  essen- 
tial being." — {De  divin.  nomin.,  4.)  "There  is  no 
evil  to  thee,  O  God,  nor  to  thy  creation  as  a  whole, 
because  there  is  nothing  from  without  thee  which 
can  break  in  and  disturb  that  order  which  thou  hast 
appointed.  .  .  .  Superior  natures  are  better  than  the 
inferior,  but  all  together  are  better  than  the  superior 
naluresiflheyexisted  alone." — [Au  u  C  J 
13.) 

The  mutabilily,  that  is,  the  iiiih  and  d  luU  n  J 
things,  is  the  necessary  means  by  wh  h  h  an 
tends  to  its  accomplishment. 

"  Things  begin  to  be  ;  then  ihcy  g  h       1  y 

may  attain  perfection  ;  then  they  wax  Id  a  d  I 
er ;  and  all  grow  not  old,  but  all  wither.  Thus,  when 
they  begin  and  tend  to  be,  the  more  rapidly  they  grow 
towards  being,  (he  more  quickly  they  haste  towards 
non. existence.  Such  is  their  law.  But  they  ari; 
parts  of  a  whole,  and  the  decay  and  succession  ol 
ihe  parts  is  the  progress  of  the  whole.  It  is  with 
the  completion  of  the  universe  as  with  a  human  dis- 
course composed  of  words.  The  discourse  would 
never  exist  complete  if  each  word,  after  having  sound- 
ed out  its  syllables,  did  not  withdraw  to  give  place  to 
another.  .  .  ,  Yet  thou  wouldst  not  have  the  sylla- 
bles remain  fixed,  but  fly  away  that  others  mavcome. 
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thai  thou  mayst  understand  the  whole  discourse. .  . 
Thus  is  completed  this  lower  universe  in  all  its  parts. 
But  do  I  withdraw  myself?  says  the  Word  of  God, 
There,  then,  fix  thy  dwelling,  there  intrust  whaiso- 
ever  thou  hast,  O  my  soul,  lired  with  vanities." — 
[August.,  Can/.,  iv.,  10,11.) 

Moral  evil  or  sin,  which  'proceeds  from  Hie  free-will 
ofiaUUigeat  creatures,  does  not  destroy  in  their  beiitg 
tha  predomiaance  of  good  oi:er  evil. 

"  As  a  horse  wliich  strays  is  helter  tlian  a  stone 
whicli  is  incapable  of  straying,  because  it  is  desti- 
tute of  sense  and  motion,  so  a  creature  who  sins 
by  his  free-will  is  more  excellent  than  one  that  sins 
not,  because  destitute  of  free-will. .  .  .  Altliough  our 
soul  be  corrupted  by  sin,  it  is  better  than  tiiough  it 
were  changed  into  corporeal  light;  and  yet  how 
many  souls,  plunged  in  sense,  do  not  praise  God  for 
creating  that  pre-eminent  light.  Because  you  blame 
souls  that  sin,  do  not  let  yourselves  be  so  disturbed 
as  to  say  that  it  would  have  been  better  if  they  had 
not  e\isied." — {August.,  de  lib.  arhiU,  iii.,  3.) 

Observations. 

1.  We  have  indicated  merely  some  general  prin- 
eiples.  Their  consequences,  their  application  to  the 
question  of  the  origin  of  evil,  belongs  to  the  tlieoreti- 
cal  part  of  a  course  of  philosophical  study. 

2.  Christian  metaphysics  considers  mora]  evil  as 
not  being  in  any  degree  the  product  of  necessity,  but 
of  created  free-will.  Theoretically  superior  to  dual- 
ism and  to  pantheism— of  which  the  one  breaks  rhe 
unity  of  the  infinite  to  pieces,  and  the  other  soils  its 
j.urity— it  is  superior  to  them  still  more  decidedly  in 
tejatiou  to  jnorals.  The  eternity  and  necessity — that 
ii  to  sav,  at  boUotn.  the  divinity— of  evil  is  not  only 
llie  uist'ilicaiwn  of  all  vice,  but  it  contains  ils  apothe. 
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osis.  It  is  a  doctrine  which  makes  the  cry  of  disor- 
der reverberate  wiihoul  end  throughout  the  uiiysa  ol 
being ;  it  is  as  an  eternal  word  of  destruction  and 
death,  which  comes  down  to  man  to  reveal  to  him  the 
law  of  crime.  The  frightful  practical  consequences 
which  antiquiiysaw  spring  from  it,  have  disappeared 
only  under  the  influence  of  the  Christian  doctrine. 
Now  experience  of  tijeir  practical  working  in  the 
moral  sphere  of  tilings  is  the  surest  criterion  of  met- 
aphysical doctrines,  just  as  the  application  of  physi- 
cal systems  to  the  wants  of  man  is  their  best  test. 
The  principles  on  which  the  Christian  philosophers 
grounded  a  metaphysical  tlieory  concerning  evil,  and 
which  the  teaching  of  the  Church  has  introduced  into 
the  mini!  of  the  mass  of  tbe  people,  have  had  the  ef- 
fect of  purifying  the  moral  atmosphere.  If  the  pan- 
theistic or  the  dualistic  solution  were  either  of  them 
theoretically  preferable,  there  would  be  a  contradic- 
tion tietween  the  laws  of  the  intelligence  and  the  will, 
between  reason  and  conscience. 

3.  Whatever  light  an  elevated  metaphyaics  may 
throw  upon  this  question,  it  implies,  nevertheless,  a 
mystery,  that  is,  a  limit,  beyond  which  human  rea- 
son cannot  pass.  We  have  seen  that  the  coexist- 
ence of  the  infinite  and  the  finite  or  the  question  how 
It  IS  to  be  e^pliined  that  anj  thing  can  exist  which  is 
not  infinite,  contains  an  incomj  rehensible  element. 
From  thi'5  primordial  mvstery  is  derived,  at  every 
step,  at  every  stage  of  the  human  reason  corre- 
sponding obscurities  The  coexistence  of  a  Su- 
preme Good  and  of  Evil  is  an  example  This  ques- 
tion I?  the  first  ti  ansformaiion  of  the  proolem  of 
the  eoexislonce  of  the  infinite  and  finiti, ,  and  we 
must  not  theiLfore  bo  surprised  at  the  oO'icuritiua 
which  It  inioh  s  a  icp  t  ucl  ing  immediately  upon 
the  gmci   I    e  ct  ot   il\  oth  r  n  \ateriLi,  it  falls 
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within  the  thickest  shadows  which  that  mj-stery  of 
mysteries  casts.  And  in  this  connexion  we  may  re- 
murlt  a  law  of  the  intelhgence.  The  more  close- 
iy  any  question  is  connected  with  the  radical  ques- 
tion concerning  the  infinite  and  iinite,  the  more,  on 
one  of  its  sides,  is  it  illuminated  by  the  rays  which 
escape  from  the  Being  of  beings,  Ihe  only  true  source 
of  intellectual  light ;  and  the  more,  also,  on  the  other 
side,  the  side  which  is  turned  towards  the  primitive 
mystery,  is  it  overshadowed  with  clouds.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  question  is  removed  from  that  fundament, 
al  problem,  obscurities  less  sensible  appear  along 
with  rays  less  distinct,  until  at  last,  abstracting  the 
idea  of  being  in  itself  to  consider  merely  its  limita- 
tions, reason  encounters  nothing  but  uller  darkness  ; 
for  the  limitations  of  all  reality  can  be  made  clear 
only  when  put  in  relation  with  the  reality  itself. 

4.  The  ChristiaQ  doctrine,  which  puts  the  suprem- 
acy  of  good  in  opposition  to  dualism,  has  entered  so 
deeply  into  the  human  mind  tliat  it  has  changed  the 
conditions  and  character  of  the  error  itself.  Dual- 
ism has  been  brought  out  in  two  forms  :  at  one  time 
ii  has  conceived  two  principles,  under  the  notion  of 
absolute  good  and  evil,  maintaining  an  eternal  war  ; 
at  another  time  it  has  conceived  them  merely  un- 
der the  notion  of  spirit  and  matter,  two  substances 
harmoniously  united  to  form  the  universe,  just  as  the 
soul  and  the  body  are  united  to  form  man.  This  lat. 
ler  form  of  dualism,  the  physiological  dualism,  has 
made  its  appearance  in  modern  times  ;  the  other,  the 
moral  dualism,  can  never  again  lake  root  in  any 
philosophical  theory,  so  preduinin^Nt  has  the  idea  o/ 
gjod  become. 
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Mind  and  Matter. 

The  fathers  agreed  in  admilling  two  general  ele- 
ments of  ilie  creation,  the  spiritual  principle  and 
the  material  principle.  They  considered  mailer  as 
eomelhing  inert  and  passive,  as  a  blind  and  opaque 
Bubsiance,  at  the  lowest  degree  of  existence ;  St. 
Augusline  calls  it  an  almost  non-eiislence,  and  says 
ihat  if  there  were  a  word  which  signified  at  once 
something  which  is  and  something  which  is  not,  he 
would  give  thai  name  to  matter.  Spirit,  or  the  su- 
perior principle,  borders  upon  God,  as  matter  bor. 
ders  upon  nothing.  It  is  the  source  of  activity  and 
motion,  of  intelligence  and  life  :  spirit  is  the  image 
of  God,  matter  nothing  but  the  shadow. 

Some  writers  have  fallen  into  a  great  error  in  au 
trihuliiig  a  materialist  doctrine  to  most  of  the  Chris- 
tian fathers  of  the  first  centuries.  Independently  of 
all  quotations,  it  may  be  at  once  remarked  that  spir- 
itualism was  the  proclaimed  doctrine  both  of  the 
New  Platonism  of  the  Alexandrians  and  of  Gnosti. 
cism.  It  would  have  been  natural,  then,  that  the 
fathers,  in  combating  Alexandrian  ism  aod  Gnosti- 
cism,  should  have  prelerred.  on  the  question  of  the 
spirituality  of  the  soul,  the  Epicurean  system,  which 
oc  all  other  points  they  combated,  to  the  philosophy 
of  Plato,  though  so  analogous,  as  they  themselves 
remark,  on  many  points  to  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  materialism  of  the  fathers  could  not 
have  been  the  coarse  sketch  of  a  newly-forming  phi- 
losophy, as  yet  but  little  familiarized  with  higher  spec- 
ulations :  it  would  have  been  a  deliberate,  chosen  re- 
sistance to  a  pre  esisling  and  advanced  spiritualism, 
and  tliis  resistaiiceliaving.  too,  its  chief  motive  in  theit 
attachment  to  Christianity,  which,  on  the  contrary, 
tends  to  spiritualize  m^u !     In  order  to  establish  sticli 
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itn  anomaly  as  tliis  would  he,  and  so  opposed  to  all  the 
knowa  laws  of  intellectual  development,  "it  would  be 
necessary  to  adduce  a  mass  of  quite  positive  testimo. 
nies.  That  two  or  three  ecclesiastical  writers  may 
have  expressed  themselves  in  a  way  to  authorize,  in 
regard  to  themselves,  the  imputation  of  materialism, 
is  of  little  moment.  But  this  imputation,  applied  in 
general  to  tlie  Christian  philosophers  of  that  period, 
is  based  only  upon  a  false  interpretation  of  their 


In  the  first  place,  in  our  philosophical  language 
the  word  soul  always  designates  the  thinking,  intelli- 
gent substance.  But  it  was  not  so  in  the  philosoph- 
ical language  of  the  times  of  which  we  are  speaking. 
We  know  that  many  schools  of  antiquity  distinguish, 
ed  in  man  the  body,  corpus,  aQfia;  the  soul,  anana, 
TpvXV  >  t''^  spirit  or  intelligence,  spiritus,  mens,  nvsv. 
fia.  The  principle  of  the  organic  Ufe  common  to 
man  and  to  the  brutes,  designated  by  the  name  ani- 
ma,  ^X1'  ^'^^  considered  either  as  the  most  subtile 
form  of  matter,  or  as  containing  something  material, 
or,  lastly,  as  an  essence  intermediate  between  mat. 
ter  and  spirit.  Some  of  the  fathers  adopted  this 
opinion,  and  thus  phrases  or  parts  of  phrases,  in 
which  ihey  explain  themselves  respecting  the  soul 
(an/ma,  '>l'v^),  as  something  distinct  from  the  intelli- 
gent principle  {splritu^,  mens,  ATeu/ia),  have  been 
taken  by  some  modem  writers  as  if  the  fathers  had 
been  speaking  of  the  intelligent  principle  itself;  al. 
though  in  other  passages,  and  sometimes  in  the  same 
|)assages,  they  formally  lay  it  down  that  the  spirilus, 
mens,  which  is  the  thinking  principle  in  man,  par. 
lakes  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  God. 

But  there  is  another  and  more  genera!  cause  of 
the  mistake  by  which  they  have  been  accused  rif  ma. 
tprialism.      They  were  not  all  of  one  opinion  on  the 
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question  whether  all  created  intelligences  are  circurw 
scribed  by  a  sometliing  which,  by  analogy,  may  be 
called  their  body.  On  this  point  the  doctors  of  the 
first  agus  of  the  Christian  era  were  divided  into  tliree 

The  Jirst  class  embraces  those  who  thought  that 
spirits  superior  to  man,  known  under  different  names 
in  the  traditions  of  all  people,  and  whom  the  Calbo- 
lio  theology  designates  by  the  name  of  angels,  are 
not  without  some  material  envelopment.  Some  of 
these  writera,  as  Justyn  Martyr  and  Tertullian,  op- 
pear  to  have  thought  that  the  angels  are  clothed  with 
bodies  analogous  to  ours:  but  this  opinion  was  gen- 
erally rejected.  The  fathers,  who  admitted  in  a.  cer 
tain  sense  that  the  angels  are  united  to  bodies,  dis- 
tinguished between  bodies  of  different  kinds,  or, 
rather,  between  bodies  which  are  matter  existing  in 
acertainsiale,corresponding  to  the  human  organiza- 
tion, and  matter  in  general,  which  may  exist  in  a 
multitude  of  different  states.  We  will  cite  some  of 
the  passages  which  express  this  opinion,  because  it 
is  necessary  to  have  them  before  tlie  eye  in  order  to 
explain  the  confusion  of  ideas  on  which  rests,  in 
great  part,  the  reproach  of  materialism  which  has 
been  cast  upon  them. 

Origen  says  it  is  peculiar  to  God  that  he  can  be 
conceived  as  existing  without  any  material  substance 
and  without  any  sort  of  corporeal  adjuncts.  Ac- 
cording to  Methodius,  the  angels  possess  for  bodies 
a  substance  formed  of  pure  air  and  of  fire  which  haa 
no  terrestrial  quality. 

Angels,  soulsi,  demons,  considered  in  their  subsist- 
ence, figure,  and  image,  are  very  subtile  bodies,  saya 
Macariua,  just  as  our  subsistence  consists  in  a  gross 
body.  Cffi^arius  says  that  the  angels  are  incorpo- 
real in  comparison  with  us,  but  corporeal  in  compar- 
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istiu  wilh  God.  Wc  know  nothing,  says  St.  Am- 
brose,  which  is  free  from  all  material  composition, 
except  the  substance  of  the  adorable  Trinity,  which, 
[lure  and  simple,  alone  possesses  a  nature  absolutely 
exempt  from  all  mixture. 

St.  Augustine,  who  in  some  places  calls  the  angels 
aerial  animals,  makes  this  remark ;  "  Our  bodies  un- 
doubtedly  have  life,  and  yet,  compared  with  our  fu- 
ture bodies,  such  as  the  angels  have,  they  would 
seem  as  dead,  although  they  still  contain  our  souls." 
The  same  father,  in  many  passages  of  his  writings, 
inaititaiDS  that  the  acgels  are  united  to  bodies  differ- 
ent from  ours. 

Claudian  Mamortius  says  that  man  is  composed 
of  a  corporeal  nature  and  of  an  incorporeal  nature 
wliich  arc  to  be  raised  to  a  more  perfect  state  :  that 
the  angels  are  composed  of  a  body  and  of  a  spirit 
which  both  surpass  in  perfection  all  other  creatures  ; 
for  their  spirits  are  more  powerful  than  all  other 
created  spirits,  and  their  sublime  bodies  are  formed 
of  the  purest  elements.  They  are  incorporeal  in 
that  part  of  their  nature  which  renders  God  visible 
to  them,  and  corporeal  in  that  part  which  renders 
them  visible  to  men. 

Although  we  may  aay,  observes  Cassian,  that  the 
an<rela  and  other  celestial  power-s  are  of  a  spiritual 
nature,  yet  we  are  not  to  believe  that  they  are  abso. 
iutely  incorporeal ;  and  he  supports  this  opinion  by 
the  words  of  the  apostle,  who  recognises  celestial 
bodies,  spiritual  bodies.  In  his  treatise  on  the  Trin- 
ity,  Fulgentius  says  that  the  same  is  the  opinion 
of  learned  and  great  men,  who  thus  interpret  the 
words  of  Scripture ;  Who  makelh  his  angels  spirila, 
and  his  minislers  a  fiaming  fre. 

We  do  not  here  examine  theologically  the  opinion 
we  have  just  signalized;  we  only  state  it  as  a  fact 
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which  it  ia  essential  to  lake  into  account  in  otdei  to 
resolve  the  objection  under  consideration, 
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jipipci'ly  speciluDg.  When,  thcrcfure.  in  the  iuler- 
prtiaiioii  of  those  ancient  speculalions,  any  one  acta 
(Jilt  with  attaching  to  their  language  ttie  sense  of 
mudurn  phraseologies,  misconceptions  are  inevitable. 
Tliis  method  has  been  the  source  of  innumerable  er- 
rors in  the  history  of  philosophy. 

General  Ohservalioiis. 
The  works  of  the  Christian  writers  of  liie  iirst 
centuries  may  be  divided  into  two  classes :  Iho  first 
comprehends  treatises  or  parts  of  treatises  whose 
sole  object  is  to  expound  to  the  fiiiihful  ihe  doctrines 
of  ihe  Gospel,  the  precepts  of  morality,  and  the 
rites  of  worship.  These  writings,  as  a  body,  form, 
properly  speaking,  only  a  great  catechism,  of  which 
the  forms,  sometimes  very  simple,  at  others  more 
elevated,  are  almost  always  animated  by  a  lively  and 
natural  eloquence.  This  first  class  of  writings  is  in 
ilsclf  foreign  to  the  proper  scope  of  a.  summary  of 
the  history  of  philosophy. 

2,  The  works  which  belong  to  the  second  class 
do  not  limit  themselves  to  a  simple  expositioo  of 
truths  which  are  objects  of  faith,  but  relate  to  the 
harmony  of  faith  and  reason.  Here  the  history  of 
philosophy  passes  over  everything  in  this  class  of 
writings  which  relates  solely  to  the  Msforical  -proof" 
of  Divine  Revelation.  It  concerns  itself  only  with 
the  speculative  conceptions  of  the  fathers.  These 
conceptions  are  brought  out  either  in  a  polemic  form, 
as  when  they  combat  the  anti-Christian  philosophy, 
or  in  a  didactic  form,  as  when  they  develop  their 
own  thoughts. 

3.  Their  philosophy,  considered  in  general,  had 
two  principal  objects  :  first,  to  prove  the  necessity  of 
taking  revelation  as  the  basis  or  rule  of  rational 
speculations;    secondly, 
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speculatiaus  in  liarmunj  with  revealed  doctrines. 
Tlieae  speculations  had  not  their  cyotral  point  in 
lUemselvea,  but  out  of  ihemaelvea  iu  revelation. 

4.  The  philusophy  of  the  fathers  has  alwuys  refer- 
ence to  a  practical  object.  Doubt  was  withering 
men's  minds ;  fahh,  revelation,  was  the  remedy  they 
offered  them  to  save  them  from  this  mortal  malady, 
Tlie  great  systems  of  pantheism  and  dualism  had 
corrupted  to  the  core  the  notion  of  God,  ihe  source 
of  all  duty,  and  with  it  all  the  notions  derived  from  it. 
Christian  philosophy  would  re-establish  the  notion  of 
God  and  of  the  creation  in  its  purity,  and  would  de- 
duce from  it  a  moral  order,  firm  in  its  basis  and  per- 
fected. The  fathers  always  regarded  science  in  its 
relation  to  virtue  ;  all  intellectual  regeneration  should 
resolve  itself  into  a  mora!  regeneration.  Metaphys- 
ics, cosmology,  logic,  psychology,  were  in  their  view 
only  means  :"a  moral  life  was  the  immediate  end, the 
salvation  of  man  the  definitive  end- 

5.  As  they  did  not  philosophize  for  the  pleasure  of 
it,  none  of  them  so  much  pretended  to  establish  a 
theory  more  or  less  complete,  as  desired  to  throw 
light  upon  points  which  seemed  to  them  to  require 
explanation,  conformably  with  the  practical  scope  of 
all  their  writings.  Most  of  their  works  contain  the 
partial  elements  of  a  Christian  philosophy,  which  ap- 
pears only  in  their  writings  taken  as  a  body, 

6.  Considered  in  relation  to  ihe  anterior  philoso. 
phiea,the  philosophy  of  the  fathers  takes  the  charac- 
ter of  a  vast  eclecticism.  They  selected  from  all  the 
schools  the  conceptions  which,  it  seemed  to  them, 
could  be  best  harmonized  in  the  unity  of  revealed 
doctrine. 

In  every  eclecticism  which  does  not  rest  upon  the 
basis  of  faith,  the  principle  of  the  union  of  the  theo- 
ries which  it  is  wibhed  to  reconcile  is  taken  in  a  ihc- 
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ory  which  stands  on  an  equal  footing  ;  llie  rule  for 
appreciation  isufthe  same  nalure  as  lite  things  which 
it  is  the  problem  to  appreciate.  It  was  not  so  with 
the  eclecticism  of  the  falhei-s;  its  centre  and  its  rule 
was  a  principle  of  an  order  superior  to  the  pliilo- 
sophical  theories  to  which  it  was  applied. 

7.  It  sliould  be  remarked,  that,  as  philosophers,  some 
of  them  drew  particularly  from  Oriental  sources ;  as, 
for  example,  the  author  of  the  books  attributed  to 
Dionysius  the  Areopagile,  Panlteims,  Origen,  etc., 
form,  as  it  were,  an  Oriental  school ;  while  Justin 
Martyr,  Tertullian,  Lacianlius,  Augustine,  and  many 
others,  pertain  to  what  might  be  called  the  Greek 
school.  Clement  of  Alexandria  belongs  to  both  of 
these  schools. 

In  order  lo  form  a  correct  estimation  of  the  phi. 
losophy  of  the  fathers  as  a  whole,  we  should  observe 
that  it  was  requisite  it  should  meet  the  wants  of  hu. 
maniiy,  which  were  to  be  satisfied  successively.  It 
had  first  to  puriiy  the  human  mind  from  the  errors 
propagated  by  false  systems  of  philosophy.  The  ge- 
nius  of  Chrisiianity  completely  attained  this  resuh; 
those  errors  gradually  gave  way,  and  then  disappear- 
ed before  it.  It  had,  in  the  next  place,  to  organize 
all  the  sciences  upon  the  basis  of  a  Christian  philos- 
ophy. The  fathers  made  magnificent  attempts  in 
this  direction ;  but  all  great  things  have  need  of 
Time.  The  labours  of  the  fathers  were  repressed 
by  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  world. 
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FOURTH  PERIOD. 

PUILOSOPilV   OF   THE    MIDDLE   J 


The  period  of  lime  which  pxiends  from  the  sixth 
lo  about  ihe  ninth  century,  forms  the  transition  from 
the  ancieQt  philosophy  to  the  philosnphiciil  develop- 
ment of  the  Middle  Ages,  It  constitutes,  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  human  mind,  an  epoch  by  itself.  The 
commencement  of  this  epoch  is  marked  by  the  inter- 
ruption  of  the  great  philosophical  movement  of  tlie 
first  centuries  of  the  Chrisiian  era  :  an  interruption 
occasioned  by  the  overthrow  and  confusion  of  every. 
Ihing,  which  followed  the  invasions  of  the  barbarians. 
The  eod  of  this  epoch  coincides  with  the  awakening 
of  the  spirit  of  reflection  in  the  West.  This  liipse  of 
time  does  not,  however,  form  a  philosophical  period, 
because  philosophy  makes  »o  appearance  in  it  but 

BOETHtUS. 

Ik  the  West,  Boeihius  appeared  about  the  end  of 
the  fifth  century.  This  illustrious  Roman  sesalor, 
born  in  470,  lived  at  the  court  of  the  Emperor  The. 
odoric,  who  caused  him  to  be  unjustly  put  to  death. 
Boethios  forms  a  link  which  unites  the  philosopliy  of 
antiquity  with  that  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  prob- 
able that  he  had  attended  the  lectures  of  Proclus,  and 
that  lie  studied  under  liim  Greek  philosophy  in  ita 
noblest  productions,  Platonism  and  Aristotelianism ; 
and,  as  his  mind  was  profoundly  occupied  with  the 
doctrines  of  Cbrlstianiiy,  he  incorpurated  science 
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with  faith.  All  ancient  philosopher  in  one  aspect, 
n  Christian  theologian  in  another,  he  became  a 
high  authority  in  succceeding  centuries.  His  name 
sounded  for  a  long  time  in  the  schools,  and  his  wri- 
tings  were  classical  works.  Ha  attempted  to  trans- 
mit to  future  ages  the  heritage  of  his  science  by 
tran-slations  and  commentaries,  but  his  book  on  the 
Con.whtions  of  Philosophy— 1\  venerable  testament  of 
his  mind,  written  in  the  depths  of  a  prison,  in  the 
prospect  of  death — reveals  his  true  genitjs.  Tlie 
conceptions  of  antiquity  are  there  presented  under 
tl>e  form  of  a  Christian  eclecliciam,  which  predomi- 
nates to  purify  them,  and  purifies  to  unite  them. 

With  Boethius,  CassiocJorus,  and  Claudian  Mamer- 
tius  in  the  sixth  century,  Isidore  of  Seville  in  the  sev. 
enth,  Bede  and  Egbert,  the  master  of  Alcuinus,  in  the 
eighth,  form,  in  Italy,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  England,  fo. 
cat  points,  which  sent  out  rays  of  light  upon  the  poor 
p^le  schools  that  glimmer  remotely  through  the 
shades  of  barbarism. 


In  the  East,  John  Philoponus,  and  especially  John 
of  Damascus— the  first  towards  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century,  the  second  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighth— 
>>erformed  in  the  literai7  world  na  office  similar  to 
'hat  of  Boethius  in  the  West.  They  preserved  the 
radition  of  philosophical  knowledge,  and  particularly 
iristotelianism.  John  of  Damascus,  born  at  the 
!ourt  of  the  Caliphs,  was  tlierc  promoted  to  high  dig- 
nities. He  afterward  withdrew  to  the  monastery  of 
St.  Saba,  to  give  himself  up  to  the  study  of  philosophy 
anii  theology.  Like  Boethius,  he  united  these  sci- 
ences together;  His  works  at  a  later  period  ob- 
Wined  great  credit  in  thu  schools  of  the  West. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL    DEVELOP.llENT    J^f    THE    MIDDLE    iUES. 

Setting  out  from  the  last  years  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, two  philosophical  movements  commence  :  the 
first  springs  up  in  Arabia,  the  other  in  France.  We 
will  first  cast  a  glance  over  the  brilliant  period  of  the 
Arabian  philosophy — a  period  which  extends  from  the 
ninth  century  to  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth — in 
order  that  we  may  then  follow,  without  interruption, 
the  progress  of  philosophy  in  Christian  nations. 

Philosophical  Dcvdopmmt  auumg  the  Arabians. 
Historical  Notic  es. — Exposit  ion. 

The  Arabians  received  the  germes  of  their  philos- 
ophy from  the  Christians,  John  Phiioponus,  Mesne 
of  Damascus,  Honain,  and  many  other  learned  Chris- 
tiana, directed  their  intellectual  education.  The  wri- 
tings of  Aristotle,  with  the  commentaries  of  the  New- 
Platonists,  were  communicated  to  them. 

The  philosophical  culture  of  the  Arabians  dates 
particularly  from  the  reign  of  the  Caliphs  Harouii  A; 
Raschid  and  Al  Mamoun.  According  to  the  lesti. 
mony  of  Abulfeda,  these  princes,  full  of  zeal  for  sci- 
ence, requested  of  the  Greek  emperoi's  the  philosoph- 
ical books  which  thoy  possessed,  and  had  them  trans, 
lated  into  their  own  language,  Geuzi,  an  Arabic 
writer,  relates,  however,  that  Al  Mamoun  caused  the 
texts  to  ije  burned  wlien  the  translations  were  com- 

These  two  caliphs  were  engaged  in  promoting  the 
spread  of  science  in  the  East  at  the  same  lime  that 
it  was  awakening  ia  the  West  at  the  voice  of  Charle- 
magne. It  ia  a  matter  worthy  of  reniiirk,  iliai  [[ji.s 
intellectual  movement  should  display  ii.;(,lf  ;it  ilje 
same  epoch  among  the  two  races  which  pos.'iw^ed 
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the  military  preponderance,  the  Franks  and  the  Sar. 
acens.  It  should  be  remarked,  also,  that  this  impulse 
was  derived  from  Greece.  Worn  out  by  disputes, 
the  Greek  genius  had  run  its  course  ;  but  before  its 
extinction,  like  one  dying  of  old  age,  it  had  distributed 
to  new  or  rejuvenated  nations  the  archives  of  philos. 
opiiy.  Charles  the  Great  and  Al  Mamoun  were  the 
testamentary  executors. 

Derived  from  Aristotelianism,  the  Arabic  philoso 
phy  particularly  developed  the  logical  element ;  but, 
as  we  shall  see,  another  element  was  also  there  pro. 
duced. 

Logical  Works. 
Alkendi,  originally  of  Bassora,  a  city  built  by  Omar 
near  the  Persian  Gulf,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  sc. 
ries  of  Arabian  philosophers,  which  begins  under  Al 
Mamoun  about  the  year  800.  He  wrote  an  Exhor- 
tation to  the  Study  of  Phiiosophg,  and  various  treaii. 
ses  on  the  Categories,  the  Predicaments,  Sophisms, 
and  other  parts  of  logic.  He  considered  the  mathe- 
matics as  a  necessary  preparation  for  philosophy. 
Metaphysics,  regarded  from  the  Aristotelian  point 
of  view,  that  is  to  say,  as  a  body  of  logical  abstrac- 
tions, was  equally  the  object  of  his  meditations. 

Such  was  also  the  predominant  character  of  the 
vvorks  of  Al  Farabi,  born  at  Belah.  He  had  studied 
at  Bagdad  under  John  Mesue.  His  writings  were 
the  complement  of  the  teaching  of  Alkendi.  "  He 
penetrated,"  says  Abulfeda,  "  the  very  depths  of  lo- 
gic, revealed  its  secrets,  and  facilitated  the  under- 
standing of  it.  The  writings  which  he  composed 
are  tilled  with  clear  observations  and  acute  concep- 
tions," He  connected  with  this  science  metaphysi. 
cd,  physical,  and  political  treatises.  He  died  about 
the  middle  (if  the  tenth  ccniurv. 
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From  these  lirief  obscrvatiEjns  it  may  be  seen  what 
was  the  original  slate  of  Arabian  philosophy.  But. 
while  imbibing  from  the  writings  of  Aristotle  a  pro- 
digious taste  for  dialectics,  it  also  found  in  the  Nuw- 
FlatoniL-  commentaries  traces  of  another  mode  of 
philosophizing.  Through  the  complicated  scairold- 
ing  of  the  Greek  logic  it  had,  therefore,  got  a  siglii 
of  the  bold  processes  of  Oriental  intuition.  This 
gave  rise  to  two  schools,  the  one  dialectical  and  ra 
lionaiistic,  the  other  intuitive  and  cnthusiasiic. 

BATIOXALISTIC   SCHOOL. 

While  still  it  continued  its  labours  upon  logic,  the 
Arabian  philosophy  undertook  to  resolve  by  logical 
processes  the  problems  of  the  moral  and  of  the  jihys. 
ical  world. 

Metapliysical  and  Moral  Speculations. 

Prom  the  earliest  times  of  the  Hegiro,  the  ques. 
tion  concerning  the  origin  of  evil,  and  especially  of 
moral  evil,  had  perplexed  the  Mohammedan  iheolo- 
gians.  Some  of  them,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  ex- 
istence of  evil  with  the  wisdom  and  holiness  of  God, 
denied  his  omnipotence.  According  to  ihem,  the  ac- 
tions of  men  were  out  of  the  empire  of  the  divine 
power.  This  doctrine  sprung  up  in  the  sect  of  the 
Molazalions.  Other  sectaries,  and  particularly  that 
of  the  Al  Jahamians,  sacrificed  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God  to  his  omnipotence.  God,  tliey 
said,  does  everything  in  all  things,  good  as  well  as 
evil :  the  will  of  man  is  only  an  appearance  ;  the  di- 

Placed  between  these  two  solutions,  reason  fluc- 
tuated between  pantheism  and  atheism  in  germe. 
Abu  AU  AiJabba  cut  the  difliculty  by  denying  the 
of  evil.     lie  maintained  that  everything 
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iv-hich  befiills  every  man  is  for  liis  bust  good.  Al 
lobbawas  embavrassed  in  alU^m|'""S  ^^  P"?."^  ^;: 
rectly  his  thesis  of  optimism :  but  lie  felt  himselt 
stronit  in  insisting  upon  the  injurious  consequences 
ol'  tlie  two  otlier  systems,  and  lie  presented  his  own 
■IS  a  refuce  in  the  niiiist  of  these  two  rocks.  To  es- 
cape from  his  arguments,  it  was  necessary  to  find  an 
intermediate  solution.  Tins  was  reduced  to  a  de- 
liniiive  form  by  Al  Asshari  and  some  of  his  disci- 

''  '^I'l  Asshari  had  been  at  first  a  disciple  of  Al  Job. 
ba  The  Arabian  writers  have  preserved  a  curious 
specimen  of  the  attacks  he  made  upon  the  doctrine 
of  his  master.  In  one  of  their  disputations  the  fol- 
iowin"  dialogue  is  i-eprescnlcd  as  held  between  them  : 

ALAsshari.  I  will  suppose  three  brothers,  of  whom 
one  has  lived  in  obedience  to  God,  the  second  in  dis- 
obedience, the  third  died  in  infancy  :  what  think  you 
uf  these  persons? 

Al  Jobba.  The  first  will  go  to  paradise,  the  sec- 
ond to  hell,  the  ihi'-d  will  neither  be  rewarded  nor 

^'^"m  Asshari.  What  would  God  answer  if  the  third 
should  say.  Lord,  better  would  it  have  been  for  me 
that  thou  hadst  permitted  me  to  live,  m  order  that  I 
mi"ht  have  gained  entrance  into  paradise  with  my 


brother?  ,,  ,  ,  , 

Al  Johha.  The  Lord  would  answer,  I  know  thee  ; 
if  thy  life  had  been  prolonged,  thou  wouldst  have 
committed  crimes  which  would  have  carried  thee  to 

"^^Al  AssUri.  But  then  the  second  will  say,  Lord, 
whv  didst  thou  not  cause  me  to  die  in  infancy,  like 
mv'  brother,  that  I  might  have  avoided  the  crimes  for 
which  I  now  suffer? 

,1/  Jolha.  Gud  prolonged  his  life  that  he  might 
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hfive  it  in  his  power  to  merit  liiu  highest  rcwjrd,  aaJ 
that  itself  was  a  greater  favour. 

Al  Asshari.  If  that  be  so,  why  then  did  not  God 
prolong  the  life  of  the  third?  for  that  would  equally 
have  been  the  greater  favour, 

"  It  is  the  Devii  that  instiealea  thy  words."  rcphea 
the  master,  disconcerted.  The  disciple  triumphed  ; 
but  it  was  not  enough  to  have  put  to  silence  the  op- 
timist doctor ;  it  was  necessary,  in  order  not  to  lall 
into  a  diflicuky  at  least  equally  great,  to  find  a  sys- 
tem in  which  one  could  admit  the  existence  of  evil 
without  destroying  either  the  notion  of  God  or  of 
man.  If  God  was  the  author  of  men's  actions,  and 
if  some  of  ihose  actions  were  evil,  God,  Ihey  would 
tell  him,  was  the  author  of  evil.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  God  was  not  the  author  of  men's  actions,  they 
escaped  the  divine  influence,  and  God  ceases  to  be 
omnipotent. 

AJ  Asshari  considered  men's  actions  as  produced 
by  a  concurrence  of  the  human  will  with  the  divine, 
and  his  disciples,  developing  bis  fundamenial  idea, 
have  said  that  God  c  eated  the  actions  of  men  in  as 
far  as  ihey  are  the  result  of  a  fo  ce,  and  that  in  this 
relation  they  are  so  etl  ng  pu  ely  physical,  and 
have  no  quality  of  obed  e  ce  or  d  sobodiencc,  virtue 
or  vice,  but  that  the  I  nan  con  eels  itself  with  the 
divine  operation,  a  d  by  th  s  conjunction  impresses 
a  character  of  obed  e  ce  oi  disobedience  upon  the 
physical  act.  This  solution  prevailed  over  the  other 
systems,  and  the  Arabian  schoolmen  have  placed 
Al  Asshari  in  the  rank  of  their  first  doctors. 
Speculations  relative  to  the  Material  World. 
The  material  part  of  Arabic  philosophy  ig  portic- 
uVrly  represented  by  Avicenna,  who  was  surnamed 
the  prince  of  physicians.     He  was  l-^rn  towards  the 
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end  of  llif!  li-'Lith  century  (980),  at  Assena,  near  Bo- 
cliara.  I'ui'iakiug  ihu  tasle  ul'  liis  nation,  he  devoted 
himself  piisaio nattily  to  the  logic  and  metaphysics  o( 
Aristotle,  and  applied  them  to  the  study  o(  the  ma. 
lurial  world.  From  the  combination  of  that  vast 
system  of  ah.stractions  with  the  ph&nomena  of  na- 
ture resulted  a  fantastic  physics,  which  might  be  des- 
ifiiated  hy  the  name  of  logical  alchymy.  The  phe- 
iioaiena  were  connected  according  to  an  order  deter- 
mined by  the  categories  of  logic.  The  most  general 
db^,llact  notions  expres>ed  thi,  pr  miry  causes,  the 
^leat  powers  of  natuiL  fiom  whtnce  it  followed 
that,  by  sirippmg  thesie  pnnniiivo  agcnta  of  the  cir- 
cumstances m  which  each  partn,ular  phenomenoa 
Liolhed  them,  by  endoavouring  to  seize  ihtm  in  a 
stite  of  sepiration  corresponding  to  the  abstiact 
loimuaa  ol  the  cilegorii-s,  the  philosopher  could 
h  x\  c  dt  his  disposal  the  ciuses  in  themselves,  and,  by 
Ji  LCtiJig  iheir  actum,  could  pioduce  wonderful  ef- 
f  a>  This  tlchjmy,  or  tianaccn dental  phyaics, 
injich  consiated  in  supposing  a  peifect  correlation, 
an  intimate  equation  tiLtween  the  operations  ot  na- 
ture and  the  operations  of  the  human  mind,  had  for 
us  object  the  atiainrntnt  of  a  point  at  which  the  dif- 
I  unt  reahties  ol  nature  and  the  different  categoiiea 
f  ihe  mind  would  be  loat  in  a  primitue  abatractioii, 
«hi  h  «as  at  once  idea  -ind  cause,  and  Irom  which 
might  be  deduced,  by  correlative  evolutions,  both 
luimubs  and  facts  We  know  too  little  of  the  wri. 
ings  ot  Avjcenna  to  be  able  to  certify  whether 
bi.  himself  perfectly  understood  the  essence  of  his 
bgiral  a!chvm\  ,  but  such  was  the  tendency,  per- 
ceived 01  unperoened,  of  his  manner  of  philosophi- 
zing; As  to  the  reat,  his  woiks  contain  two  parts: 
till,  ont  13  T  svnciLtiiin  quite  confused 
ph^=nl  k   Ji\lei_        Qiiuwedfro   1  Ihe 
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ters,  the  other  a  chaua  of  abst 

is  the  subject  maltcr  of  his  phi 
its  form. 

.\m. 

tions.      The   first 
aphy,  tlic  second 

Skepticism. 

Skepticism  dis 
ophy  in  !wo  degi 
ticisra,  which  did 
tain  knowledge 

iplayed  itself  in 
rees.     There  w: 
not  deny  that  r 
of  truth,  but  oi 

the 
nly 

!  Arabian  philos. 

i  scientific  sliep- 
might  have  cer- 
mainlained  Ihnt 

there  was  no  other  way  of  attaining  it  than  hy  faith  in 
the  Koran.  'I'here  was  also  an  absolute  skepticism, 
which  maintained  the  equal  uncertainty  of  all  things. 

The  scientific  skepticism  was  maintained  by  Al 
Gazel,  born  at  Tus  about  the  year  1038,  As  a  de- 
fender  of  Islamism  be  excited  great  enthusiasm  ;  he 
composed  a  refutation  of  Christianity,  of  Judaism, 
of  Paganism  and  Magism.  As  a  philosopher  his 
reputation  was  not  less.  He  wrote  upon  almost  all 
branches  of  dogmatic  philosophy,  whether  physical  or 
moral.  But  he  afterward  turned  philosophy  against 
itself.  In  his  book  on  the  DeslnicUon  of  Philoso- 
phers, he  employed  all  the  resources  of  dialectics  to 
batter  to  pieces  all  dogmatic  systems,  from  whence 
resulted,  according  to  him,  the  necessity  of  resorting 
to  the  revelation  of  the  Koran  in  order  to  avoid  ab- 
solute skepticism.  Al  Gazel  thus  displayed  himself 
in  three  characters  :  as  a  Mussulman  theologian,  a 
dogmatic  philosopher,  and,  finally,  a  skeptic  philoso- 
pher in  the  interest  of  theology.  This  celebrated 
doctor  taught  at  first  at  Bagdad,  with  great  applause 
from  nobles  and  people.  He  afterward  visited  Syr- 
ia and  Egypt,  and  returned  to  die,  in  1111,  on  the 
scene  of  his  first  success. 

Absolute  skepticism  found  partisans  in  the  Med. 
daberim,  talkers,\vho  devoted  themselves  particular- 
ly to  dialectics.     Some  of  them  did  nothing  but  op- 
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ply  an  acute  ar-umcntation  to  the  Koran  ;  but  mosl 
of- them  played  a  part  similar  to  thiit  of  the  Greek 
sophists.  Their  philosophy  consisted  m  throwing 
all  questions  into  obscurity,  in  maintaining  both  sides 
of  a  contradiction.  Truth  to  them  was  a  word,  and 
ml  albing, 

INTUITIVE    A>"D    JIYSTIC    SCHOOL. 

Thk  rationalist  philosophers  regarded  the  Ariato- 
telian  looic  as  the  efficient  cause  of  all  science,  ar.d 
they  had°inferred  that,  by  combin  h       h    d 

trines  of  the  Koran,  the  mind  of  m  Id 

its  highest  power.     But  in  the  f         y  "^1 

sulnian  theologians  this  combinat       I    d         i 
trary,  the  effect  of  corrupting    h     d  f    I 

Koran  on  many  points.    Accord!  gl 
ry  either  to  renounce  philosopliy  k  h 

philosophical  route.     Some  Arab     d  d        d 

lo-'ical  proofs  the  validity  comi       ly  *"      °     „ 

them.     They  regarded  them,  n  1     m  f 

perceiving  the  truth,  but  only  by 

which  the  mind  of  man  passes  f  1 

abstraction,  till  it  arrives  to  a  sta       1  pi  1 

tion,  where  he  receives  directly  1       H  f 

1  h  , 

■p  f  1  ph  I      ply  f      Q 


il            h  Ifl                     B           1       b         d 
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fCdo  Hil        hdh        h       m 

\|    2      I  1     d               hi            f  0         I 
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Nature,  or  ike  Philosopher  instructed  by  himself,  is  a 
sort  of  inieilectual  and  mystical  epopee,  of  wliicli  the 
hero  is  in  infancy  abandoned  in  a  desert  place,  where 
he  is  nursed  by  a  hitch,  and  who,  without  any  inter, 
course  wjih  nnankind,  but  solely  in  communication 
wilh  nature,  advances,  as  he  increases  in  age,  from 
conlemplation  lo  contemplation,  to  an  inluilive  union 
wilh  God,  Tophail  at  first  uses  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle  as  a  footstool ;  he  dissertates,  in  a  manner 
conformed  to  the  peripatetic  doctrines,  upon  bodies, 
animals,  man,  the  heavens,  and  ihe  author  of  the 
universe.  But  at  length,  setting  out  with  the  princi- 
ple that  the  imagination  and  the  senses  perceive  only 
that  wliich  passes  and  perishes,  he  concludes  that 
reason  ought  to  separate  itself  from  all  sensible  no- 
tions, that  it  ought  to  extinguish  even  Ihe  imagina- 
tion ;  and,  in  consequence,  he  recommends  to  the  phi- 
losopher who  wishes  to  rise  to  the  intuition  of  the 
truth,  to  imitate  the  circular  motion  of  the  stars, 
in  order  to  bring  on  a  giddiness  that  may  efface 
from  his  mind  every  trace,  every  recollection  of  the 
world  of  phenomena.  In  this  state  of  isolation,  the 
intelligence  of  man,  freed  from  all  material  obstacles, 
finds  itself  in  direct  communication  with  God.  Ev- 
erything individual  has  vanished  away  ;  being  only, 
the  absolute  being,  appears  in  his  essence,  and  the 
mind  then  comprehends  that  nothing  exists,  that 
nothing  can  exist  out  of  that  essence  which  is  tho 

New  development  of  Spirilualisl  Philosophy. — Devel 
opment  of  Materialism, 
The  Arabian  philosophy  had  been  generally  spir- 
itualist :  it  had  acknowledged  above  the  world  of  the 
senses  a  world  of  intellectual  realities.  But  this 
spiritualism  had  been  shaket  by  the  dispuies  of  the 
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III  liica  of  tbis  new  spiritualism,  tbc  nmteriabst  phi- 
losophy, applied  to  religion,  morals,  and  politics,  had 
a.  largi:  number  of  adepts. 

Edeclic  Spiritual  ism. — A  verroes. 

Averroes,  born  a:  Corduva  iii  the  twelfth  century, 
died  at  Morocco  in  1198.  Tiie  writings  whidi  he 
published  on  l!ie  doctrines  of  Aristotle,  whose  works 
he  alst>  translated,  procured  for  him  the  aurnume  of 
the  IiUf.rpreler. 

Tae  pliilosupliy  of  Averroes  presents  in  certain 
respects  an  eclecticism,  of  which  the  Aristotelian 
doc:ri[H!3-are  tliu  basis. 

Mvstical  intuition  and  dialectical  racihoda  at  that 
time"  divided  philosophy.  Avcrroes  attempted  to 
unite  tliein.  His  book  upon  the  PossiMliiy  of  Com- 
manicatimi  with  God  balongs  probably  to  the  mysti- 
cal philosophy,rf  which  Tophail  had  been  the  prin 
cipai  organ.  It  is  Dot  surprising  that  Averroet 
should  have  gone  somewhat  ia  this  direction,  for  he 
had  studied  the  commentaries  of  the  Alexandriai 
philosophers  upon  Aristotle.  But  the  predominaw 
character  of  his  philosophy  was  logical.  In  compa 
ring  his  eclecticism  with  that  of  the  New-l'latonist; 
of  Alexandria,  we  may  say  that  with  him  logic  hell 
the  first  rank,  and  mystical  intuition  the  second, 
■21 
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while  the  Alexandrian  colecticism  regarded  logio  at 
nothing  but  the  servant  of  illuminiam. 

Averroes  explained  the  origin  of  things  hy  the  Ori- 
ental doelrine  of  emanations,  however  well  or  ill 
they  agreed  with  tlie  logical  categories  of  Aiisiodo. 
In  this  respect  he  did  nothing  but  renew  the  ideas  ol 
Porphyry. 

He  distinguished  in  man  the  intellect  and  the  soul. 
By  the  intellect  man  knows  universal  and  etei'iiol 
truths ;  by  the  soul  he  is  in  relation  with  the  phenom- 
ena  of  the  sensible  world.  The  intellect  is  nciivB  in. 
telligeiicc,  the  soul  is  passive  intelligence.  The  for. 
mer  is  a  substance  common  to  all  men,  but  distinct 
from  each  individual;  the  latter  is  what  there  is  in- 
dividual in  the  intelligence  of  each  man.  The  iiitel- 
lect  ia  eternal  and  incorruptible  ;  the  soul  is  i-orrupt- 
ible  and  mortal.  The  union  of  the  two  principles 
produces  thought  as  it  appears  in  man.  But  what 
was  that  universal  intellect  in  the  opinion  of  Aver- 
roes  1  According  to  some  authors,  it  was  the  divine 
intelligence  itself,  immediately  acting  in  eveiy  man  ; 
every  intellectual  operation  was,  not  a  human,  but  a 
divine  act.  It  ia  more  probable,  however.  Chat  Aver- 
roes considered  the  intellect  as  being  the  last  of  the 
spiritual  emanations,  which  came  immediately  into 
contact  with  the  sensitive  and  material  soul_  of  man. 
But  the  emanations  being  nothing  but  a  projection  of 
the  divine  substance,  all  that  doctrine  returns  neces- 
sarily into  spiritualist  pantheism.  As  to  matter,  did 
Averroes  suppose  that  it  also  emanated  from  the  di- 
vine  essence,  or,  rather,  that  it  existed  eternally  out 
of  Godi  Was  his  philosophy  in  this  respect  pan. 
theistic  or  dualisiic?  Data  are  wanting  lo  resolve 
this  question. 

Averroes  wrote  a  refLitation  of  Al  Gazel's  work  on 
the  Destruction  of  Philosophers,  entitling  his  own 
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peribrmance  The  Deslmciion  of  the  Destruction.  Al 
Gazel  had  attacked  the  opinions  of  philosophers  be- 
cause they  were  in  opposition  to  the  Mohammedan 
theology:  Averroes  could  not  shut  his  eyes  to  thai 
opposition,  but,  in  order  lo  upiioid  philosophical  sys- 
tems, without  appearing  to  destroy  the  truth  of  the. 
ological  doctrines,  he  maintained,  both  in  that  work 
and  in  his  other  writings,  the  principle  that  a  propo- 
sition true  in  theology  may  be  false  in  philosophy 
and  reciprocally.  Tliis  logical  dualism,  which  was, 
perhaps,  on  the  part  of  Averroes,  nothing  but  a  stroke 
of  tactics  to  secure  him  from  the  charge  of  hetero- 
doxy, might,  however,  be  connected  in  his  mind  wiih 
a  general  theory.  Theology,  which  in  his  view  was 
nothing  but  the  expression  of  the  popular  belief,  had 
only  a  relative  truth  ;  it  corresponded,  that  is,  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  mass  of  men,  which  could  seize 
only  upon  the  outside  of  things.  Philosophy  alone 
possessed  the  truth  in  tlself,  truth  absolute.  Accord- 
ingly, the  same  assertion  might  bo  absolutely  true 
and  relatively  false.  Perhaps  all  this  doctrine  of  his 
was  connected  with  his  theory  of  the  intelligence 
Theology  was  truth  for  the  soul,  philosophy"  truth 
or  the  intellect.  However  this  might  be,  this  con- 
■eption  of  a  double  truth,  which  efRicted  an  apparent 
larmony  of  contradictions,  comported  sufficiently 
veil  wnh  the  eclectic  character  of  the  philosophy  ol 

Hut  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  all  his  eclecti. 
■!sm  resolved  itself  fundamentally  into  the  mere  com- 
liiiatlon  with  Aristolelianism  of  some  opinions  bor. 
owed  from  other  philosophies,  Averroes  venerated 
i-nstolle  as  a  sort  of  inspired  teacher,  as  (he  highest 
lanifestation  of  the  universal  intelligence.  The 
octrmeofthe  Greek  philosopher  was  the  reli<rion  of 
le  Arabian  philosopher.  ° 
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A  portion  of  llie  Peripatetic  ideiis  of  AveiToeti 
were  developed  by  a  Jewish  disciple  of  his,  Maimon. 
ides,  who  applied  them  to  Judaism,  and  who  raisec 
himself  far  above  the  dark  chaos  of  Kabbmical  spec- 
ulations. 

Material  Punthetsm. 
A  great  system  of  Materialism  was  organized  in 
the  heart  of  the  secret  societies  principally  esiabhsh- 
ed  iD  Syria  and  Egypt.     These  societies  had  many 
degrees  of  initiation.     In  the  last  degree  the  veiUvaa 
entirely  dropped,  and  the  initiated  was  admitted  to 
ihe  supreme  science,  which  was  reduced  to  the  tol- 
lowing  maxims :  There  is  no  other  God  than  mate- 
rial nature;  no  other  religion  than  pleasure;    no 
other  right  llian  the  right  of  the  strongest. 
Oiservalions. 
In  summing  up  the  preceding  notices,  the  episode 
In  the  general  history  of  philosophy  constituted  by 
the  Arabian  doctrines  may  be  thus  characterized. 

The  Arabian  philosophy,  through  its  whole  dura- 
tion, was  eminently  dialectical ;  yet  two  principal 
schools  divided  it,  the  rationalist  and  the  mystical. 

The  rationalist  school  was  devoted  to  moral  and 
physical  speculations. 

lis  speculations  relative  to  the  moral  order  of  the 
universe  turned  principally  upon  the  question  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  evil,  and  upon  the  compatibili- 
ty  of  the  divine  attributes  with  human  freedotn. 

We  perceive  solutions  successively  produced  more 
or  less  directly  involving  atheism  and  pantheism: 
then  a  gross  optimism ;  then  attempts  to  reconcile  th< 
free  will  of  man  with  the  influence  of  the  divine  will 
Then  soon  skepticism  appears  in  various  degree; 
in  the  heart  of  ihe  mlionalisl  school,  and  with  it  ci- 
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spair  of  science  and  oven  of  human  reason,  wliile  the 
ftnthusiasiic  or  mystical  school,  proceeding  to  deny 
individual  existences,  identities  human  reason  with 
the  infinite  intelligence. 

Finally,  Averroes,  seeking  (o  avoid  the  idealism 
of  the  enthusiastic  school,  attempts  to  conceive,  by 
means  of  a  logical  philosophy,  the  production  of  the 
universe,  hut  lalls  by  bis  doctrine  of  emanations  into 
the  spiritualist  pantheism  of  the  Alexandrians.  Oth- 
er Arabian  philosophers,  going  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, take  refuge  in  a  monstrous  doctrine  analogous 
to  the  maleriolist  system  which  Spinoza  has  in  mod- 
ern nines  developed. 


We  need  not  seek  for  traces  of  philosophical  de- 
velopment in  the  Lower  Empii-e.  The  decay  of 
learning  from  the  ninth  to  the  fourteenth  century  fol- 
lowed  the  phases  of  political  dissolution,  until,  in  the 
new  Roman  empire,  founded  under  the  influence  of 
the  Papacy,  both  learning  and  civil  society  presented 
an  almost  continuous  movement  of  ascension  and 
progress.  Not  that  the  Greek  empire  did  not  slilt 
contain  a  number  of  learned  men  ;  they  were  even 
more  numerous  than  in  the  Latin  empire,  at  least  at 
the  commencement  of  this  epoch.  But  the  Greek 
mind  had  lost  that  vigour  without  which  intellectual 
labours,  so  far  at  least  as  the  benefit  of  a  people  is 
concerned,  are  nothing  but  a  barren  play  of  the  mem- 
ory, lis  old  defects  remained.  Th'i  Byzantine 
despotism,  which,  after  the  schism  between  the  Greek 
and  Romnn  churches,  gave  law  to  the  Church  itself, 
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with  it  ti)c  energies  of  the  mind.  Philosophy  degeii. 
eraled  into  subtleties,  as  devolion  was  transformed 
into  minute  superstitions.  The  imbecile  sovereigns 
who  presided  over  this  degeneracy  and  decay  tell 
themselves  too  weak  to  stand  before  a  robust  science 
and  a  generous  Cliristianiiy ;  they  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  governed  by  sophists,  that  they  might 
rule  over  slaves.  Everything  was  intrigue,  evett 
science,  even  faith ;  and  among  the  men  of  talent 
who  kept  themselves  from  these  (iital  influences,  the 
greatest  number  contented  themselves  with  preserv- 
ing some  relics  of  past  science,  without  any  view 
(o  the  future. 

History,  however,  recounts  at  long  intervals  some 
minds  truly  distinguished.  The  celebrated  Biblio- 
Iheca  of  Photius  displays  great  knowledge  of  ancient 
philosophy  ;  and  the  Emperor  Leo,  the  philosopher, 
the  disciple  of  Photius,  distinguished  himself  by  his 
attainments.  In  the  thirteenth  century  some  inspi- 
rations of  the  metaphysical  genius  of  Plato  were 
displayed  by  George  Pachymeres,  the  commentator 
upon  the  writings  attributed  to  Dion-vsius  the  Arcop- 
agite.  The  peripatetic  philosophy  had  a  learned 
interpreter  in  Theodorus  Metochites,  Michael  Poel- 
lus,  the  younger,  united  with  Greek  studies  the  sci- 
ence of  the  Chaldeans.  This  lalti  r  peison,  who 
united  and  reflected  some  tew  pale  rajs  of  light 
from  both  poles  of  ancient  ph i lose phj,  seems  to  havt! 
pronounced  the  funeral  oration  over  the  tomb  of  tho 
East  and  of  Greece. 

But  in  the  West  a  different  spectacle  was  display, 
ed.  The  human  mind  there  felt  the  stirring  of  a 
new  growth.  The  remains  of  science  which  had 
escaped  in  the  overthrow  of  society  were  not,  as  in 
the  Lower  Empire,  like  an  old  tree  that  crumbles  to 
dust.     They  were  seeds  or  young  shoots  full  of  life, 
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and  the  strong  hand  of  the  Papacy,  everywhere  pres- 
ent, directed  a  greul  and  lalwrjous  culture.  The 
popes  worked  with  incredible  iictiviiy,  by  their  mis. 
'  ■oLittrics,  iheir  rales,  tlieir  institutions,  to  gain  a  vic- 

)ry  over  the  barbarian  element.     Under  their  di- 

TCtion  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  bralte  up  the  uii. 

ullivated  soil  of  tlie  European  mind. 
The  philosophical  development  of  the  Middle  Agea 

nay  be  divided  into  three  epochs. 
From  the  ninth  to  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  cen- 

ury  nothing   appears,  if  we   except  Erigena,  but 

lartial  conceptions,  without  the  idea  of  conslriicling 

i  philosophy. 
About  the  mid<ile  of  the  eleventh  century  the  pro. 

eel  of  forming  a  regular  body  of  philosophical  spec. 

lintions  was  conceived,  adopted,  and  attempted  in  the 
icliools;  philosophy  was  gradually  becoming  organ 

zed  down  to  tiie  tliirtccnth  century,  when  St.  Thom- 
is  Aquinas,  combining  and  developing  the  ideas  of 
'he  preceding  times,  fttiempted  to  reduce  all  those 
various  elements  to  systematic  unity. 

Setting  out  from  this  epoch,  the  philosophical 
nructure  of  tlie  Middle  Agea  was  the  object  of  a  mul- 
:itudo  of  partial  attacks ;  its  miity  was  disturbed,  its 
rarious  elements  thrown  into  agitation.  The  want 
■>[  another  scientific  development  was  felt ;  but  there 
"as,  as  yet,  no  clear  and  precise  conception  what  it 
should  be. 

We  have  liero  to  premise  an  observation  already 
made  respecting  the  phihisophy  of  the  first  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era.  Tile  philosophy  of  the  Middle 
Ages  is  eminently  iheologi'.al.  It  would  be  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  give  an  exact  idea  of  it  io  this  relation, 
wiiliout  a  previous  dissertation  going  to  the  very 
^n'oiinds  of  the  innumerable  theological  questions 
ivhieh  it  embraced,     A  great  many  of  these  ques. 
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iiofis  must  thcrcfoii;  be  rcfcncJ  to  iht;  llicoi'clica\ 
portion  of  a  course  of  (jldlosopliy,  wlierc  iliuy  would 
find  a  place  without  any  inconvenience. 

FIRST  EPOCH. 
ALCUIXVS. 

Alculnus  occupies  a  distinguislied  [ilace  in  the  his- 
tory of  philosopliy,  ibougli  he  owes  it  less  lo  his  wri- 
tings timn  to  the  impuisi!  which  he  gave  to  his  age. 
Science,  sucli  as  could  exist  in  tlioae  times,  liad  sought 
an  usyluin  in  tlie  remotest  bounds  of  the  Occidental 
world.  Great  Britain  had  become  a  sort  of  scientif- 
ic cloister,  where  learning,  timid  and  isolated,  drew 
its  breath  under  the  protection  of  religion.  From 
thence  it  was  carried  by  Alcuinus  into  the  tents  of 
the  Prankish  race,  which,  possessed  already  of  su- 
premacy of  force,  was  destined,  from  its  propagatiag 
disposition,  to  the  intellectual  apostolale.  The  la. 
hours  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  monk,  thfi  preceptor,  friend, 
the  delicia,  of  Cliarlemagne,  as  he  was  then  called, 
were  directed  to  bring  about  the  union  of  the  two 
social  dements,  fo;ce  and  intellect;  to  make  the 
throne  of  the  one  the  seat  of  the  other.  The  work 
attempted  by  him  was  the  more  hold,  inasmuch  as 
the  scientific  materials  at  his  disposal  were  very  in- 
considerable. He  was  eminently  a  man  of  informa- 
tion. He  was  the  professor  of  his  age  ;  he  crLSled 
schools,  hut  not  systems, 

Tnis  is  nottrue  of  John  ScotusErigena,  a  solitary 
genius,  who  founded  no  school,  but  who  in  the  ninth 
centiirv  constructed  a  system  of  phdoso|rhy,  isolated 
from  all  the  conceptions  of  the  precedinj;  period,  and 
from  all  those  of  the  p<.-rioti  immediately  folloiving. 
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Confucius,  j.fti?r  having  heard  Lao-Tseu,  said  lo  his 
disciples  ihat  that  philosopher  seemed  to  him  as  a, 
mysterious  dragon :  such  in  some  respects  appears 
Erigena.  He  is  a  sphinx  stationed  at  the  tlireshold 
of  the  Middle  Ages;  not  that  his  philosophy  is  cnig. 
maiical,  unintelligible,  but  that  the  appearance  of  this 
philosopher  at  such  an  epoch  is  a  singular  fact,  a 
sort  of  liistorical  enigma. 

The  two  names  of  Scotus  Erigena  are  probably  a 
pleonasm  ;  they  seem  to  have  both  come  from  the 
name  of  his  native  country,  Ireland,  the  ancient  Eriii, 
which  was  also  called  Scotia,  a  name  which  subse- 
quently became  exclusively  appropriated  to  Scotland. 
Tlie  Emperor  Charles  the  Bald  invited  him  to  France, 
where  he  found  himself  the  principal  centre  of  intel- 
lectual activity.  He  there  passed  the  greatest  part 
of  his  life.  Some  historians  have  said  that  he  re. 
turned  at  last  to  England,  at  the  invitation  of  Alfred, 
and  that  he  died  there  in  886. 

We  pass  by  those  of  his  writings  which  relate  lo 
questions  purely  theological.  His  philosophy  is  con- 
tained in  his  famous  book  I>e  Divisione  Naiara.  In 
its  form,  its  method,  and  its  dialectics,  this  work  re- 
sembles the  beautiful  productions  of  Greek  philoso- 
phy, which  were  admired  by  Erigena ;  but  his  ground- 
ing ideas  were  of  Oriental  origin.  Michael  Balbus, 
the  emperor  of  the  East,  had  sent  to  Louis  the  Good, 
emperor  of  the  West,  a  copy  of  the  writings  attribu- 
ted lo  Dionysius  the  Areopagite.  Charles  the  Bald, 
son  of  Louis,  being  desirous  of  knowing  its  contents, 
Erigena  translated  it  into  Latin.  Those  writings, 
as  we  have  said  in  a  preceding  page,  contained  Ori- 
ental ideas  purified  from  pantheism,  and  brought 
within  the  limits  of  orthodoxy.  But  Erigena,  taking 
up  some  of  those  ideas,  did  not  maintain  the  same  re- 
ti-rv'_',  but  di'ow  out  from  tlirni  a  vast  system  of  pan- 
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theism.  Il  is,  hov.-cvcr,  difficult  to  balicvc  that  he  did 
not  draw  also  from  other  sources.  Colebrooke  re- 
marks, in  his  memoir  upon  Kapila,  that  the  book  o( 
Erigena  begins  with  a  passage  which  is  found  al- 
most word  for  word  in  the  Kariko,  an  ancient  docu- 
ment of  theSankhyapiiiloaophy.  "Nature,  the  root 
of  everything,"  says  the  Karika,  "is  not  produced. 
Seven  principles  there  are  which  are  at  once  boiii 

?'odueed  and  productive.  Six  arc  merely  products. 
he  soul  is  neither  produced  nor  productive."  Coin- 
pare  with  this  the  passage  from  Erigena  :  "  Videtui 
mihi  divisio  naturEB,  per  quatuor  dilFcrenlias,  quatuor 
apecies  recipere,  quarum  prima  est  quEe  creat  et  non 
creatur ;  secunda  qua  creatur  et  creat ;  t(utia  qua; 
creatwr  nee  creal ;  el  quarta  deniqae  quce  neque  crea- 
tur nee  creat."  How  could  it  liappen  thut  this  form- 
ula of  Hindu  philosophy,  espressing  an  extraordinary 
class  of  ideas  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  .writings 
known  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  Erigena,  should 
have  been  inscribed,  as  il  were,  upon  the  fi-ontispiece 
of  his  philosophy?  It  would  seem  to  confirm  what 
has  been  related  of  his  travels  into  the  East,  which 
some  historians  have  treated  as  fabulous :  he  might 
in  this  way  have  had  access  to  documents  which, 
nearly  a  thousand  years  laler,  were  first  to  come  un. 
der  the  notice  of  European  science.  This  direct 
communication  of  the  reviving  genius  of  Europe  with 
the  old  Oriental  genius,  effected  in  the  ninth  century 
by  Erigena,  would  l>e  an  important  fact  for  the  his- 
tory of  philosophy. 

"Scotus  Erigena,"  says  the  Abbe  Gorbert,  "  ef- 
fected the  construction  of  a  system,  which  in  gran- 
deur, in  gigantic  character,  rivalled  the  bold  lento, 
lives  of  the  philosophy  of  India.  He  set  out,  likp 
that  philosophy,  with  the  primary  unity,  tim  uniiv 
represented,  according  to  him,  bv  the  ward  nature 
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which  comprehends  the  universal  whole.  This  start- 
bg  point  taken,  what  would  the  office  of  philosophy 
be?  Its  object  would  be  to  explain  how  variety  haa 
proceeded  from  the  radical  unity,  and  hence  the  title 
of  his  book,  De  Divisione  Nat-irtB.  But  under  all 
phenomena,  all  diveraitieg,  he  acknowtedgea  nothing 
real  but  God,  because  his  intelligence  embraces  all 
things,  and  intelligence  is  all  things.  This  cognitive 
power  knew  all  things  before  ihey  existed, and  knew 
them  not  as  out  of  itself,  since  out  of  itself  there  is 
nothing,  but  in  itself  and  as  part  of  itself.  If  the 
intelligence  is  all  things,  all  existence  is  only  an  ex- 
pression of  thai  universal  unity.  Everything  thought 
and  felt  is  but  the  apparition  of  something  which  in 
itself  appears  not,  the  comprehension  of  the  incom- 
prehensible, the  name  of  the  ineffable,  the  approach 
of  the  unapproachable  One,  the  form  and  the  bodj 
of  that  which  has  neither  form  nor  body,  the  incar- 
nation  of  spirit,  the  number  of  the  innumerable,  the 
localization  of  that  which  has  no  place,  the  tempora- 
ry  duration  of  that  which  ia  eternal,  the  circumscrip- 
tion of  the  uncircumscrlbcd,  the  apparent  boundary 
of  the  infinite.  Just  as  our  own  intelligence,  while 
in  itself  altogether  invisible,  materializes  itself  in 
sounds  and  letters ;  just  as,  after  forming  for  itself,  by 
means  of  air  and  sensible  figures,  cerluin  vehicles 
for  reaching  the  senses  of  other  men,  it  then  drops 
the  vehicles,  and  penetrates  alone  and  pure  into  the 
depths  of  other  souls,  and  blends  with  other  intelli- 
gences, and  yet  remains  always  in  itself  unchanged 
while  passing  through  these  different  operations,  and 
loses  nothing  of  its  essential  simplicity  ;  so  the  inef- 
fable divine  goodness,  descending  from  the  height  of 
creation,  and  expanding  from  degree  to  degree  lo  the 
last  limits  of  existence,  does  all  things,  subsists  in  all 
things,  is  all  things,  without  its  infinite  unity  being 
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afTcclcd  by  any  alteration  or  cjiTuption,  Everylbiug 
eeds  from  this  unity,  everything  will  one  day  re- 
i  thither,  according  to  the  laws  of  a  progress 
which  will  spiritualize  all  things.  In  the  return  to 
unity  the  body  will  ba  resolved  into  vital  motion,  vi- 
tal motion  into  sentiment,  sentiment  into  reason,  rea. 
son  into  the  sou),  the  soul  into  the  science  of  all 
things  which  are  below  God,  science  into  wisdom, 
which  is  the  intimate  and  immediate  contemplation 
of  truth,  so  far  as  it  can  be  attained  by  the  creature. 
At  this  point  of  returning  progress  every  spirit  be- 
comes as  an  inlellecttial  star,  and  thus  is  accomplish- 
ed the  last  consummation  :  the  evening  of  creation, 
the  lying  down  to  vest  of  all  intelligences  in  the  lu. 
miuous  shadows  whore  lie  enshrouded  the  causes  of 
all  things,  and  then  day  aud  night  will  be  one  and 
the  same." 

"It  was  not  by  a  logical,  but  by  a  powerful  intui- 
tive process  [contemplative  imagination],  that  Eri- 
gcna  arrived  at  these  conceptions.  Logic  figures  in 
his  book,  hut  always  as  subordinate  to  metaphysics; 
Vie  treats  it,  not  as  a  sovereign,  but  as  a  servant :  we 
can  perceive  in  some  passages  of  the  work  the 
thought  of  constructing  a  logical  system  correspond- 
ing to  the  system  of  nature.  The  primitive  unity  is 
the  type  of  logical  synthesis.  The  universe  in 
which  this  unity  is  seen  in  diversified  displays  is  a 
great  analysis,  and  all  human  thoughts,  dispersed  also 
by  analysis  into  their  countless  diversities,  must  af- 
terward be  absorbed  by  their  luminous  union  into  the 
union  of  synthesis,  just  as  all  beings  must  return  into 
the  divine  unity." 

"The  hook  of  Erigcna  presents  two  series  of 
ideas ;  in  as  far  as  he  follows  philosophical  concep- 
tions, he  nilhercs  to  pantheism  ;  but  when  he  seeks 
to  combine  them  with  Christirui   ideas,  he   modifies 
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and  alteiiipis  to  correct  liis  lui)  da  menial  sysicin.  It 
is  perhaps  likely,  tliat  if  the  political  chaos  of  the 
tenth  ceniiiry  had  not  repressed  intellectual  freedom, 
a  school  would  imvo  grown  up  which,  while  it  avoid- 
Ed  iht;  errors  of  Erigena,  would  have  kept  near  to 
thri  Oriental  method."* 

SHCON'D   EPOCH, 
ST.  ANSELM. ROSOELUVUS. 

Historical  Notices. 

St.  Akselm  was  bom  in  1033,  at  Aost,  in  a  val- 
ley of  the  Alps.  He  studied  under  Lanfranc,  in  the 
celebrated  school  of  Bee  in  Normandy,  entered  the 
order  of  St.  Benedict,  and  was  afterward  made  arch- 
bishop  of  Canierbury.  He  died  in  1109.  His  death 
was  tiiat  of  a  saint,  though  of  a  philosophical  saint ; 
for  his  ardour  for  science  glowed  upon  his  deathbed. 
His  disciples  were  around  him,  weeping  and  praying 
for  hira ;  the  last  holy  rites  had  already  enveloped 
him  in  the  atmosphere  of  eternity ;  inSnite  truth 
was  soon  to  he  unfolded  to  him  in  clear  vision  ; 
when  at  this  last  moment  he  cast  his  thoughts  over 
ttie  obscurities  of  earthly  science,  and,  recalling  the 
ciforts  he  had  made  to  render  them  more  clear,  said 
to  his  disciples,  "  I  should  have  been  glad  before  my 
death  to  have  committed  to  writing  my  ideas  upon 
the  origin  of  evil,  for  I  had  got  some  explanations 
which  will  now  be  lost."  A  few  moments  afterward 
he  gained  a  better  solution  of  the  great  problem. 

The  life  of  Roscelinus,  canon  of  Compeigne,  offers 
nothing  remarkable.  His  book  on  Faitk  in  the  Trin- 
ity  contained  some  dangerous  or  erroneous  phrases. 
St,  Anselm  refuted  those  which  were  contrary  to  the 

.  TloiBiSmc  Conference  de  Pluloaiph^P  Calholique,  pur  S(.  I'Ab 
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exact  oxprossion  of  Catholic  doctrine,  and  Rosceli- 
nU3  himself  retracted  them.  He  taught  about  the 
year  1089. 

We  unite  together  here  these  two  philosophers,  be- 
cause ihey  more  or  less  happily  discussed  the  two 
orders  of  ideas  which  logeiher  Ibrm  tlie  essence  iii 
philosophy.  It  is  the  office  of  philosophy  to  funiish 
a  theory  of  human  knowledge  and  a  theory  of  ob. 
jects ;  it  is  at  once  suhjective  and  objective.  St.  An. 
selm  sought  for  the  general  principle  of  the  explana- 
tion of  all  tl 'ngs  Rosccl'  ua  'tlou  to  eo  per 
ce  V  n^  s  full  ex  en  a  &  d  a  fundan  al  q  e  on 
conce     ng   he    I    oyofhuma    k  o    led  c 

S     Ans  In      h  Ic  al  o„    h      adn        ^    he  c 
a  n  y  of   I  e     ode  of  k  o    I  d^e     I     1  n 

fa  h  ma  ained  ha  1  e  t  un  mndo  „l  al  aja 
o  endea  ou  o  unfold  s  If  n  ano  1  e  d  )  of 
suence,  Accoiding  to  him,  the  duclrme  revealed  by 
llie  Divine  Word  is  the  basis  of  metaphysical  specii. 
lalions,  just  as  the  phenomena  of  nature  revealed  by 
the  senses  are  the  basis  and  subject  matter  of  physi- 
cal speculations.  Consequently,  he  undertook  (o 
form  a  systematic  body  of  speculations  conformable 
lo  the  revealed  doctrines. 

He  supposes  a  man  seeking  by  the  force  of  think- 
ing alone  lo  produce  a  system  of  rational  cognitions. 
This  idea  is  analogous  to  that  which  lies  at  the 
ground  of  (he  methodical  doubt  of  Deseartes.  But 
k  should  be  remarked  that  St.  Anselm  confines  him- 
self exclusively  within  the  sphere  of  science,  after 
having  admitted  another  mode  of  cognition,  thai  of 
faith;  that  lie  did  not  make  the  process  he  followed 
the  process  of  the  human  mind  in  scientific  develop- 
ment ;  and  as  that  implies,  to  a  certain  degree,  a  p-f 
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cepiion  of  Irulh,  and  as  each  individual  can  see  the 
truth  only  with  his  own  ideas,  science,  esseniially  rel- 
ative for  every  individual  to  his  own  conceptions,  is  in 
this  sense  a  product  of  the  activity  of  his  own  reason. 
Entering,  then,  into  the  sphere  of  science,  Anselm 
very  well  remarked,  that,  in  constituting  it  a  unity,  it 
was  needful  to  find  a  general  principle  for  the  ex- 
planation of  things.  This  principle  must  unite  two 
characteristics  :  the  character  of  logical  universality, 
that  is  to  say,  it  should  comprehend  all  other  ideas; 
and  the  character  of  real  or  objective  universality, 
that  is  to  say,  it  should  correspond  to  a  reality  con- 
ceived as  the  source  of  all  other  realities.  Without 
the  second  of  these  characteristics,  we  should  he  re- 
duced to  I'un  round  in  a  isertes  of  logical  speculations, 
which  might  undoubtedly  give  orderly  connexion  to 
the  conceptions  of  the  human  mind,  but  which  would 
not  attach  to  the  reality  of  things.  Without  the  first, 
the  principle  of  the  reality  of  things  not  presenting 
itself  as  also  the  principle  of  logical  speculations 
human  ideas  could  not  b  ! "  d 

responding  to  the  real  c  f   h  d 

ence  would  cease  to  be  th  f       1  y       I 

der  to  establish  the  radi    1  p     d  f  1     I 

gical  and  the  real  order  y       fi  d 

idea  which  could  not  b    1  g      11  rs  1       h 

being  reallj'  so  likewise  h  d 

vcrsal  idea  which  could  b  P        P 

of  the  mind,  without  eq     II         ply  h        m 

lime  the  reality  of  its  obj  Aid 

oured  to  show  that  ther  11m  d 

idea  which  does  unite  th  1  d   h       h 

is  but  one.     It  is  the  id        f     fi         p    f  ( 
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greater  perfection  than  that  represented  by  the  idea 
niiglit  be  conceived ;  and  this  greater  perfection 
would  be  the  absolute  perfection,  not  merely  as  possi- 
ble, but  as  existing ;  for  it  is  more  perfect  lo  exist  than 
to  be  merely  possible.  The  idea  of  absolute  perfec. 
lion  would  therefore  imply  a  contradiction,  and  could 
not  subsist  as  a  perception  of  the  mind,  if  it  had  nut 
ai  the  same  lime  an  objective  reality.  This  idea  hns, 
therefore,  logical  and  real  universality  both  at  once  : 
logical  universality,  since  all  other  ideas  are  only 
perceptions  of  some  degree  of  being  or  perfection, 
and  thus  are  contained  in  the  general  idea  of  infinite 
perfection;  objective  or  real  universality,  since  the 
infiDite  reality  is  the  principle  of  the  existence  of  all 
finite  realities.  But  it  is  manifest  at  the  same  time 
that  no  other  idea  possesses  these  characteristics ;  the 
notion  of  a  finite  perfection  can  subsist  as  a  percep- 
tion of  the  mind  without  a  corresponding  finite  ob- 
ject actually  existing,  and  has,  besides,  nothing  uni. 
versal  in  it.  Thus  the  idea  of  God  is  the  general 
principle  of  science  :  in  the  logical  sphere  God  ap- 
pears at  the  head  of  ideas ;  as  in  the  sphere  of  real- 
ity,  the  objective  sphere,  ho  appears  at  the  head  of 
all  beings ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  carry  the  mind  up 
to  him,  in  order  to  conceive  the  correspondence  and 
connexion  between  human  conceptions  and  reality. 

Whatever  be  the  value  of  these  arguments  of 
Si.  Anaelm,  renewed  at  a  later  period  by  Descar- 
tes, it  is  not  the  less  true  that  this  endeavour  to  con- 
stitute the  principle  of  science  is  one  of  the  boldesi 
tentatives  made  in  the  philosophical  world.  St.  An- 
selm  had  attempted  this  process  in  his  Monohgivm, 
but  in  his  Prosohgium  he  has  presented  it  in  strict 
formulas.  A  monk  named  Gunailon  attacked  it  in 
a  treatise  entitled  Liber  pro  insipiente  adversux  An- 
Khii  in   Prosologio  raliodnationim.     This   treatise 
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mpliuitly  all  ihe  objections  which  have  been 
brought  against  Descartes  relative  to  the  same  class 

This  conception  is  the  most  aalieat  point  of  An- 
selm's  philosophy  ;  although  for  the  rest  his  specula- 
tions on  the  divine  nature,  creation,  the  relations  of 
man  to  God,  the  incarnation,  are  remarkable  for  el- 
evation of  ideas  and  systematic  connexion. 

By  his  side  Roscelinus  started  a  fundamental  ques- 
tion which  pertains  to  the  very  grounds  of  the  theory 
of  human  knowledge.  He  inquired  whether  general 
ideas,  designated  at  that  time  by  the  name  of  univer. 
sals,  were  merely  abstractions  of  the  mind  represent- 
ed by  words,  or  whether  they  represented  realities. 
He  attributed  to  them  only  a  verbal  validity,  and  was 
the  founder  of  the  school  of  the  Nominalists,  who 
had  to  maintain  lonw  disputes  with  the  Eealisls 
Tl  y  d  by  R        1         h  d  If 
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its  depth ;  it  was  ofcn  enveloped  in  logical  subileliea, 
which  diverted  the  discussion  from  the  cciurse  it 
should  have  taken.  But  it  was  seen,  however,  from 
the  first  that  there  was  at  the  foundation  of  the  ques- 
tion matter  of  the  greatest  importance :  it  was  felt 
that  the  destiny  of  human  reason  was  involved  in 
Lhis  controversy.  Thus,  during  their  whole  duration, 
tile  schools  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  disturbed  by  a 
question  which  has  heen  reproduced  under  different 
forms  in  every  epoch  of  philosophy. 


Historical  Notices. 

William  of  Champeaux,  in  the  province  of  Brie, 
born  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  taught 
jhilosophy  at  Paris,  and  died  in  1121. 

Abelard  h  s  due  pie  and  alterward  hisadver^aiy 
was  born  in  10*9  near  N-intes  flis  faults  his  er 
rors,  his  genius  hlled  his  life  with  continuil  agita 
tion.  His  history  is  well  known  He  dieJ  a  monk 
of  the  Benedictine  ordei  at  Chalons  sur  Saone  in 
1142.  In  seekins;  to  penetrate  to  the  grounds  of 
realism,  William  of  Chompeaux  had  ii  rived  at  the 
theory  that  uniiersals  mdividualize  themsehea  in 
particular  btings  in  such  a  way  that  individuals 
identical  as  their  essence  diffei  only  by  the  vinetj 
of  their  acci  Icnls  oi  transient  forms  Although  he 
did  not  carry  this  theoiy  to  pantlieian  it  contiined 
at  least  potentially  the  germe  of  panthe  ''m  and  we 
shall  see  in  fact  some  pantheists  of  tl  e  M  ddle 
Ages  claim  it  as  the  basis  of  their  systems. 

Abelard  attacked  the  realism  of  William  of  Cham- 
peaux,  hut  in  maintaining  nominalism  iie  at  the  same 
time  modified  it.  Roscelinus  had  considered  univer- 
aalsas  nothing  but  words,  pure  conventions;  Abelard 
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Lonsidcred  them  as  forms  of  the  mind.  NominaUsm 
from  that  time  was  divided  into  two  seels,  pure  nom- 
inalists and  conceptual  nominalists.  The  first  seem- 
ed to  suppose  that  the  science  of  universals  was  no- 
thing but  a  conventional  grammar.  The  second 
held  it  to  be  at  once  grammar  and  psycholotry-  and 
f     i    mb      g  ly  n 

I       d      b        J  h  y      P  n 

Ih  p  dp  fhmd 

rh  J  gh  f       h 

i     f  Ab  I    d      Lk    b  m  rt    It 

f  }      m     f  ph  1      pi      1  k     w!  d  an 

pi  f   h 

B     h      pp  h  1    h        !  be 

fid  k       J  d     Ibj   h    I  d 

A    hb   1    p    f  C         b    y      Th    I  hi    h  d 

faith  as  the  rule  of  science  ,  he  admitted  that  faith  had 
its  own  proper  certaioty,  independent  of  the  philosoph- 
ical conceptions  by  which  the  reason  attempts  to  pen- 
etrate to  a  comprehension  of  the  revealed  doctrine. 
In  the  system  of  Abelard  faith  had  certainly  only  so 
far  as  it  was  transformed  into  science.  Before  this 
transformation  it  could  be  nothing  but  a  provisional 
opinion.  This  rationalism  was  attacked  with  greal 
vigour  by  St.  Bernard,  the  representative  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  faith.  That  eloquent  doctor  did  not  attack 
the  sphere  of  science,  of  philosophical  investiga- 
tion, but  kept  himself  on  the  outside  of  that  sphere. 
Aljelard,  who  set  himself  up  as  the  representative  of 
philosophical  investigation,  unhappily  destroyed  its 
necessary  rule. 
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TRIPLE   REACTION  AOAir^ST  THE   ABUSE  OF   DIALECTICS. 

1,  Cmtemphtive  School. — hugh  and  richard  of  st 

The  method  in  use  in  the  schools  tended  to  drj 
up  the  mind.  Speculations,  founded  too  ol^en  upon 
abstractions,  did  not  bring  science  into  relation  with 
the  inward  wants  of  the  soui.  The  logical  tiioolty, 
to  a  certain  extent,  was  satisfied  ;  the  other  faculties 
suifered.  Hence  there  sprung  up  a  reaction,  with 
ihe  object  of  estaWishing  harmony  between  the  mind 
and  the  heart,  between  the  faculty  of  knowing  and 
the  faculty  of  loving.  The  contemplative  school, 
also  called  the  mystical  school,  reclaimi-d  all  specu- 
lation to  love ;  it  disdained  abstract  truth,  and  rested 
only  in  mediiaiiuns,  which  are  at  once  light  and  Ufe. 
With  this  temper,  the  position  which  it  took  relative 
to  nil  disputed  questions  was  in  singular  contrast 
with  that  of  the  logical  schools.  We  will  give 
simply  an  example.  A  scholastic  philosopher,  who 
wished  to  prove  by  reason  the  plurality  of  persons  in 
the  Godhead,  would  have  set  out  from  abstract  prin. 
ciples  furnished  by  the  categories.  Richard  of  St. 
Victor  sets  out  from  the  idea  of  love.  There  must, 
says  ho,  exist  in  God  an  infinite  love,  which  could 
Dot  have  exercise  if  there  were  in  God  but  one  per- 

I't  would  be  inferred,  from  the  fact  of  this  school 
bein<r  a  reaction  against  dialectics,  that  it  would  seek 
lor  anotlier  process  by  which  to  attain  to  science, 
it  preferred  that  of  intuition  The  dialcclioi'ms  in 
Aeir  theory  ofknid  dd  him  md 
into  compartme        p        II     p        I  g: 

the  coiitemplatis         d  d  k   h    d  g      s 

by  which  reasoi         I         d  bj  b  d 
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more  pure.  With  the  first  the  intelligence  is  a  level 
fluor  ivitli  the  second  a  ladder.  The  farmer  laid 
great  stress  upon  artifidai  methods,  the  latter  upon 
moral  methods.  They  insisted  upon  the  efficacy  of 
pjriiv  of  heart  as  a  condition  of  science  ;  and  as  all 
truth  was,  in  their  view,  strictly  united  to  substantial 
love  so  they  established,  in  what  may  be  called  their 
transcendental  logic,  a  strict  union  between  the  ra- 
tional  and  the  emotive  (acuities.  ,,,._,, 
The  productions  of  these  two  schools  diiiered  not 
less  in  their  forma  than  in  iheir  substance.  The  di. 
alecticians,  who  considered  beings  only  in  the  light 
of  abstractions,  employed  a  dry  style,  without  anima. 
tion,  without  figures,  even  though  ideas  referring  to 
the  senses  played  a  great  part  in  their  philosophy. 
The  m-^-e  spiritual  piiiiosopliy  of  the  contemplative 
school  spoke  in  a  language  brilliant  with  itnagery. 
As  the  contemplative  philosophers  considered  beings 
in  their  real  living  condition,  and  that,  in  reality,  bod- 
ies and  spirits,  the  sensible  and  the  intellectual  world, 
are  intimately  united,  they  borrowed  from  external 
nature  a  vast  body  of  symbols.  The  same  ditter- 
ence  was  manifested  in  Greece  between  Platonism 
ind  Aristotelianism.  _ 

The  metaphysics  attributed  toDionysius  the  Are- 
opagite,  which,  as  i.as  already  several  limes  been 
sai'J,  is  a  Christian  emanation  from  Oriental  philos. 
ophy,  occupied  in  the  estimation  of  the  contemplative 
school  the  same  rank  which  logic,  the  emanation 
from  the  Greek  philosophy,  had  in  the  estimation  of 
the  other  school. 

For  the  rest,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  tne  contem- 
olative  phiiosophtrs  confined  themselves  to  solitary 
meditations.  The  two  principal  chiefs  of  tins  school, 
Hn-o  and  Richard  of  St.  Victor,  ihe  one  orisjmalty 
fr^jm  Belgium,  the  other  from  Scotland,  and  both 
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monka  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Victor  at  Paris,  embra- 
ced all  the  linowledge  of  their  times.  But  science 
and  Itnowledge  ivere  for  them  only  oa  the  pedestal 
for  the  intellectual  siaiue,  whose  type  they  carried 
in  their  souls,  and  which  they  endeavoured  to  realize. 
Tlieir  writings  deserve  to  be  studied,  not  only  as 
philosophical,  but  as  literary  monuments.  Hugo, 
boL-n  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  died  in 
1140;  Richard,  his  disciple,  died  in  1175. 

To  ihe  contemplative  schoul  should  also  be  refer, 
red  sone  vr  ngs  of  Hildegarde,  and  also  the  cele- 
brated vork  o  ttie  Invitation  of  Christ,  although  they 
rep  esent  orly  the  tendencies  of  tho  school.  The 
latter  bears  e  deaC  marks  of  a  reaction  against  the 
d  alect  c  me  1  od.  "  What  have  we  to  do  with  the 
d  sputes  abuui  genera  and  species?"  it  is  said  at  the 
beg  J  ing  of  tl  e  book ;  "  he  for  whom  the  eternal 
Word  s  enough,  is  freed  from  an  infinite  perplexilv 
of  opin  ons  But,  leaving  speculations  alone,  the 
writer  c  nlents  himself  with  giving  friendly  counsels 
for  the  hea  t  of  man,  which  purify  and  console  it.  In 
the  works  ot  H  Idegarde,  ideas  greatly  elevated,  but 
form  ng  no  part  of  a  philosophical  whole,  appear  un- 
d'  r  a  sj  n  bol  c  style,  which  resembles  the  Oriental 
genius. 

2.  Recall  to  PodltBe  Studies.— fethh.  lojibakd. 

The  labours  of  Peter  Lombard  may  be  considered 
as  a  moderate  reaction  against  the  abuse  of  dialec- 
tics. He  was  born  at  Novarre,  in  Lombardy,  in  the 
twelfth  cenlury;  pursued  his  studies  at  Paris,  of 
which  he  became  bishop,  after  having  taught  philos- 
ophy and  Iheologv  at  the  Abbey  of  St.  Genevieve. 
He  died  in  1160. "  He  is  chiefly  known  by  his  work 
entitled  The  Master  of  Senlences.  It  is  a  collection 
of  the  opinions  ol'  the  lathers  upon  tlie  principal  points 
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of  iheobgy  and  philosophy.  The  influence  of  this 
woi;k,  which  for  a  long  time  was  a  classical  text-book 
for  the  explanations  of  professors,  has  been  different- 
tv  estimated:  it  has  been  pretended  that  it  could  have 
had  no  other  effect  than  to  excite  more  and  more 
the  mania  for  dialectics  :  it  has  also  been  said  thai 
it  was  eminently  calculated  to  calm  and  moderate  il. 
These  contradictory  judgments  are  neither  of  them 
correct.  It  is  very  true  that  Peter  Lombard  sacn- 
ficed  to  the  subtle  genius  of  his  age  :  it  is  also  true 
that,  in  referring,  upon  controverted  questions,  to  the 
various  opinions  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church,  he  fur- 
nished new  food  for  disputation.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  recalled  the  minds  of  men  to  positive  stud- 
ics ;  he  led  them  to  consecrate  to  the  ancient  docu- 
ments of  Christian  philosophy  a  portion  of  the  time 
they  had  spent  in  idle  quarrels;  and  cortamly  the 
revival  of  historical  inquiries  in  any  degree  could  not 
but  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  in  the  same  degree 
the  abuse  of  dialectics, 
3.  Criticism  of  Ike  Abuse  of  Dialectics.— jouy  of 

SALlSBimV, 

John  of  Salisbury  was  born  in  England  at  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  He  studied  m 
France,  and,  after  his  return  to  his  own  country,  he 
kept  up  frequent  communications  with  the  French 
schools,  and  ofien  revisited  that  centre  of  the  inlcl- 
lectual  activityof  his  age.  Associated  in  the  strug- 
gles which  Thomas  a  Becket  had  to  maintain,  he  was 
the  companion  of  his  exile.  After  seven  years  ab- 
sence he  returned  to  England,  but  upon  the  death 
of  his  friend  he  repaired  again  to  France,  where  he 
died  Bishop  of  Chartrea  in  1180. 

John  of  Salisbury  distinguished  himself  by  a  vigor- 
ous  criticism  directed  against  the  vicious  modes  of 
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He  very  truly  observed  ihat  dialeclics 
remains  a  barren,  or,  rather,  is  a  dead  science,  if  it 
does  not  receive  fruilfulness  and  life  from  oilier  sci- 
ences :  he  reproaclied  the  dialecticians  with  never 
arriving  at  any  applicable  conclusions,  and  with  re. 
versing  tlie  natural  order  of  science.  His  worka, 
which  treat  of  physical,  moral,  and  political  philosg. 
phy,  contain  also  valuable  materials  for  the  history 
of  scholasticism. 

The  philosophers  of  whom  we  have  just  spoken 
as  connected  with  this  reaction  against  scholastic  di- 
alectics, while  endeavouring  in  various  ways  to  give 
a  better  direction  to  the  intellectual  progress  of  the 
age,  were  influenced  probably  by  a  sort  of  presenti- 
ment of  the  approaching  results  which  were  comin" 
from  the  vicious  methods  in  use.  The  moment  was 
arriving  when  pantheism  was  about  to  appear  anew, 
like  a  great  phantom,  at  the  threshold  of  the  schools 
of  (he  Middle  Ages. 

Pantkeist'.c  Systems. — ahaury  be  chartees.     david 

&E  DINAKT. 

Amaury  was  born  at  Bene,  in  the  province  of 
Chartres,  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  Da- 
vid de  Dinant  was  his  disciple. 

Gerson  has  summed  the  ideas  of  Amaury  de 
Chartres  in  the  following  manner:  "Everything  is 
God,  and  God  is  everything.  The  creator  and  the 
creature  are  one  and  the  same  heitig.  Ideas  are  ai 
once  creative  and  created.  God  is  the  end  of  all 
things,  in  the  sense  that  all  things  must  return  to  him 
in  order  to  constitute  with  him  an  immutable  indi- 
viduality. Just  as  Abraham  and  Isaac  are  nothing 
hut  individualizations  of  human  nature,  so  all  beings 
are  only  individual  forms  of  one  sole  essence."  Tliis 
is  ideal  parnlielsm  ;  ideas  are  the  sole  reality,  all  the 
rest  is  only  a  m^ini  festal  ion. 
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The  doctrine  of  David  de  Dinant  is  that  of  maiP.- 
rial  pantheism.  God  is  tlie  universal  matter:  the 
forms,  that  is,  cverjthiiig  not  material,  are  but  ima- 
ginary accidents. 

Amaury  probably  derived  his  ideas  from  tlie  wri- 
tings of  Erigcna ;  but  it  is  probable,  also,  that  he  v/aa 
led  to  adopt  this  philosophy  by  the  realist  doctrine 
of  William  of  Champeaux,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  de- 
stroyed  the  notion  of  individuality.  He  had  la.,, 
down  principles  of  which  the  philosophy  of  Erigena 
was,  in  the  view  of  Amaury,  the  inevitable  corollary. 

David  de  Dinant  modified  this  system  by  combi- 
ning  it  with  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle  concerning  pri. 
mary  matter.  This  matter,  destitute  of  every  qual. 
ity,  and  conceived,  nevertheless,  as  something  posi- 
tive,  must,  it  appeared  to  him,  be  the  common  ground 
both  of  what  is  designated  by  the  term  spirit  and  of 
what  is  designated  by  the  term  body  ;  and,  as  it  must 
necessarily  be  everywhere  identical  for  the  very  rea. 
son  Ihat  it  had  no  esnccia!  qualities,  he  mferred  the 
absolute  identity  of  all  things.  When  he  said  that 
God  is  matter,  he  doubtless  did  not  understand  the 
word  in  the  sense  it  has  when  applied  solely  to  bod- 
ies  ■  but  his  system  none  the  less  runs  into  material 
pantheism,  since,  on  the  one  hand,  he  radically  ider.. 
tifiea  spirit  with  matter,  and,  on  the  oiner  nand,  he 
represents  the  unii-ersai  substanco  under  the  notion 
of  matter. 
Philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  its  highest  ascen- 

The  difFusioa  of  the  complete  works  of  Aristotle 
in  the  schools  which  had  before  been  acquainted  with 
only  a  portion  of  them,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
Arabian  philosophy,  gave  a  new  activity  to  phiio. 
sophical  speculations  in  the  last  half  of  the  twelfth 
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centUi7  ;  ihcy  found  in  the  system  of  human  knowl. 
edge,  lis  it  had  been  conceived  and  developed  by  Aris- 
totle, a  new  aliment.  Alexander  of  Hales,  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  rigorous  logic,  and  Albert 
the  Great,  born  in  1205,  who  possessed  extensive 
learning,  founded,  properly  speaking,  the  penpoteti- 
cism  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Around  them  are  group, 
ed  the  names  of  Alain  de  Lille,  Hugo  Etenanus, 
Raymond,  Fennaforl,  Vincent  de  Beauvais,  William 
of  Auver^ne,  Alfred  the  Philosopher,  and  Robert 
Capito.  ^rhen  soon  all  anterior  conceptions  were 
summed  up,  co-ordinated,  and  enlarged  by  the  labours 
of  the  two  most  celebrated  doctors  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  Bonaventura  and  Thomas  Aquinas.  The  first 
sought  to  establish  the  union  of  the  Peripatetic  phi- 
losophy  with  the  doctrines  of  the  contemplative 
school,  the  union  of  logic  and  intuition ;  the  other 
reared  upon  the  basis  of  logic  a  vast  edifice,  of  w_hich 
the  different  stories  corresponded  to  all  orders  of  hu- 
man  knowledge. 

BONAVENTtTBA. 

Historical  Notices. 

BoNAVEKTiTBA  was  born  in  Tuscany  in  1221.  En- 
tering the  order  of  minor  friars,  he  studied  at  Pans 
under  Alexander  of  Hales.  He  was  made  carditia. 
by  Gregoiy  X.  When  the  hat  was  brought  him  he 
was  engaged  in  washing  dishes.  He  sat  in  the  sec 
ond  council  of  Lyons,  where  he  died  in  1274. 
Ei^osition. 

Brncker  has  given  a  clear  and  precise  exposition 
jf  the  philosophy  of  St.  Bonaventura,  which  we  here 
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Father  of  Liglit,  but  tlie  light  wliich  emanates  from 
this  sciitrce  is  maiiifiild.  Ahhough  all  illuinination 
tie  internal,  we  may  ncvertlieless  distinguish  four 
modes  of  the  communication  of  the  light:  the  exter- 
nal light,  wliich  explains  the  mechanical  arls  ;  the 
inferior  light,  which  produces  sensitive  knowledge, 
the  internal  light,  ot  philosophical  knowledge  ;  the 
superior  light,  which  comes  from  Grace  and  the  Holy 
Scriptures. 

'■  The  light  which  illustrates  the  mechanic  arts  was 
designed  to  subserve  the  corporeal  wants  of  man ; 
it  is  divided  into  seven  species  of  art,  relating  to 
weaving,  the  fabrication  of  arms,  agriculture,  hunt- 
ing, navigation,  Ihoatricals,  and  medicine. 

"  The  light  which  produces  sensitive  knowledge  eti- 
lighlena  external  forma.  The  sensitive  spirit  is  of  a 
luminous  nature ;  it  resides  in  the  nerves,  whose  es- 
sence is  multiplied  in  the  five  senses. 

"The  light  of  philosophical  knowledge  produces  the 
vision  of  intellectual  truths.  It  is  called  the  internal 
light,  because  it  seeks  out  hidden  causes  by  means 
of  principles  of  truth  which  are  contained  in  the  na. 
ture  of  man.  Now  the  truths  naturally  known  are 
of  three  sorts  ;  they  are  relative  either  to  words,  or 
to  things,  or  to  actions.  Philosophy,  therefore,  is  di- 
vided into  three  branches ;  it  is  either  Rational,  or 
Natural,  or  Moral.  Rational  philosophy,  taken  in 
relation  to  the  expression  of  ideas,  is  grammar,  which 
refers  to  reason  so  far  forth  as  the  faculty  of  appre- 
hension ;  taken  in  relation  to  teaching,  it  is  logic, 
which  refers  to  reason  as  indicative;  and,  finally, 
when  its  object  is  to  produce  emotions,  it  is  rhetoric, 
which  refers  to  reason  as  a  motive  principle.  Nat- 
ural philosophy  comprehends  physics,  which  consid. 
ers  the  generation  and  decay  of  things  by  natural 
forces ;  mathematics,  which  considers  abstract  forms 
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according  to  intellectual  principles;  rat-taphysi'-s. 
wliich,  embracing  the  universe  of  beings,  refers  then- 
back,  according  to  typical  ideas,  to  the  source  fron. 
which  they  sprang,  that  is,  to  God,  as  tlie  principle, 
the  end,  and  exemplar  of  all  things.  Moral  philoso- 
phy is  divided  into  monastic,  economic,  and  polilicai, 
according  as  it  relates  to  the  individual,  lo  the  fam 
ily,  or  to  the  state. 

"  The  light  of  Gract  oi,d  of  Holy  Scripture  gi-.'sr 
knowledge  of  truths  tl.at  sanctify  :  it  is  called  the  su. 
perior  light,  because  it  elevates  man  by  rnauifesting 
lo  him  that  which  is  above  reassn.  This  light  it 
simple  and  single  in  as  far  as  it  makes  known  th& 
literal  sense  of  revelation  ;  it  is  threefold  in  as  fa/ 
as  it  makes  known  the  spiritual  sense,  which  is  ei 
ther  allegorical, or  moral,  or  anagogical.  The  wholi 
doctrine  of  Holy  Scripture  refers  to  three  points- 
the  eternal  generation  and  the  incarnation  of  the  Lo. 
gos  or  Word,  the  rule  of  life,  and  the  union  of  Got. 
and  the  soul ;  (he  first  is  treated  by  the  doctors,  the 
second  by  the  preachers,  the  third  by  the  oontempla. 

"All  the  illuminations  of  science,  which  are  a-, 
so  many  days  for  tlie  soul,  corresponding  to  the  six 
days  of  creation,  have  their  evening;  but  ihey  will 
be  followed  by  a  day  of  rest  without  night,  because 
it  is  the  eternal  illumination." 

Bonaventura  then  seeks  out,  in  the  mechanic  arts 
and  in  the  sphere  of  sensitive  knowledge,  for  images 
'A  the  generation  of  the  Logos,  of  the  rule  of  life,  and 
Dfthe  alliance  of  the  soul  with  God. 

The  mysteries  of  the  Logos  are  represented  in 
rational  philosophy  by  an  internal  word,  the  product 
and  expression  of  an  idea,  which  is  clothed  with  a 
form  by  the  voice;  in  natural  philosophy  by  the 
seminal  principles  of  material  things,  and  by  ilie  in- 
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tellectuai  prindples  residing  in  the  soul,  boih  wiiiuh 
aie  a  slindow,  an  image  of  the  ideal  reason  wliich  is 
in  God ;  in  moral  piiilosophy  by  the  theory  of  the 
union  of  extremes,  which  aids  us  to  conceive  that 
the  union  of  God  with  man  must  be  brought  about 
by  the  God-man.  These  different  philosophies  con- 
cur  also,  each  in  its  own  way,  in  the  service  of  di- 
vine science,  which  instructs  us  concerning  the  rule 
of  life;  and,  on  whatever  side  the  mind  turns  its  re- 
gards, it  meets  with  wonderful  figures,  the  prophetic 
emblems  of  the  eternal  union  of  the  soul  with  God. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  wisdom,  one  and  multiform, 
which  is  contained  in  Scripture,  lies  enfolded  in  all 
knowledge  and  in  all  things ;  whereby  we  may  see 
how  broad  is  the  path  of  illurainalion,  since  every- 
thing felt  or  known  is  a  sanctuary  that  enshrines  the 
deity. 

So  much  for  the  fi-amework,  direction,  and  scope 
of  the  philosophy  of  Bonaventura.  This  sketch 
might  be  enlivened,  if  tliere  were  space,  with  some 
of  the  pure  and  brilliant  ideas  scattered  through  the 
works  of  this  contemplative  genius. 

THOMAS  iqoiNAS. 
This  philosopher,  commonly  called  St.  Thomas, 
ind  styled  also  the  Angelical  Doctor,  was  born  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  in  1337.  He  embraced  a  reh. 
gious  life  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominic.  After  study- 
ing  philosophy  and  theology  at  Bologna  under  Al- 
bert the  Great,  be  followed  his  teacher  to  Paris,  and 
taught  there  with  the  most  brilliant  success.  In  all 
h  con  0  e  s'  vh'cl  le  as  obliged  to  maintain, 
he  al  aj  d  splajed  g  ea  moderation.  Bonaventu- 
ra, hough  h  s  al  sc  ence,  was  his  friend.  He 
dd  a  I  lannonase  n  1274.  His  numer- 
ou         t    g     all  b         1  press  of  his  powerful 
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mind.  His  Summa  Theologica,  his  Commentanet 
upon  all  parts  of  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  and 
several  special  Treatises  upon  metaphysical  and 
moral  questions,  are  the  works  from  which  particu- 
larly may  be  gathered  a  knowledge  of  his  philoaophy. 

Esyosilion. 
Human  sciences  have  one  sole  object,  the  perfec- 
tion of  man.  As,  therefore,  many  things  refer  to  one 
and  the  same  object,  there  ought  to  be  a  regulative 
principle  of  their  common  action.  The  sciences 
form,  therefore,  a  society,  as  individual  men  do  :  a  so- 
ciety which,  like  a  political  association,  implies  a 
power  to  co-ordinate  and  direct.  We  see  that  in 
political  society  the  power  belongs  lo  intellect ;  men 
of  robust  bodies  but  of  feeble  minds  are  destined  lo  be 
ruled  by  those  in  whom  intellect  predominates.  So 
the  science  which  regulates  all  the  others  should  be 
the  most  intellectual,  that  is,  which  occupies  itself 
with  objects  of  the  most  intellectual  kind.  The  in. 
tellectual  sphere  may  be  considered  under  three  re- 
lations. First,  the  knowledge  of  causes,  in  as  far 
as  it  contains  a  certain  explanation  of  effects,  affords 
the  mind  a  light  superior  to  the  simple  knowledge  of 
effects.  Secondly,  the  intellect  differs  from  the  sen. 
sea  in  this,  that  the  senses  refer  to  particidar  things, 
while  the  intellect  embraces  the  universal.  Third- 
ly, the  intelligibility  of  things  depends  upon  their  pro- 
portion to  the  intellect,  which  is  the  greater  the  more 
it  is  freed  from  material  conditions  :  things  are  there- 
fore the  more  intelligible  the  more  they  are  separ- 
ated from  matter.  From  this  it  follows  that  the 
most  intellectual  science,  and,  consequently,  the  reg- 
ulative science,  is  metaphysics,  since,  as  the  science 
of  being  in  general  and  its  properties,  it  considers 
primary  causes  in  their  greatest  generality^  in  their 
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.    .    ,..;*,.      All  (itliei-  sueculative  sciences  con- 
„  ■       t  and  as  to  Ihe  pracnoal  .eienoes,  IBey 
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b' mm  seienee,  Thomas  Aqeioas  propose,  tb,.  qn.s- 
Uon  •  Do  11.  prioeiples  result  from  a  pre-exi.tmg  ex- 
^rimental  knowledge!  !\»''»™S  *"!/";tb; 
mental  question,  be  di.tlngni.he.  ttvo  f7°f  ■•'»<' 
principle,  ot  science  ;  the  terms,  which  are  "k-  ma'- 
fe  of  these  principles;  and  iba  relation,  of  these 
erm.  Thu.  in  the  principle,  Ite  whale  a  grcilir 
Bio»  ia  port  the  ideas  of  whole  and  part  are  the 

"term,  of  which  the  mind  percei.e.  the  r.l.tion^ 
sStinioit  with  thi.  dLtinction,  he  replies  that  the 
SoSg.  of  the  term,  of  a  principle  depend,  npam 
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ft  notion  furnished  by  c.xpcrieiicu  ;  bat  that  the  knowl- 
edge of  their  relation,  or,  to  speak  in  his  own  lan- 
guage, the  complexua  of  ihe  terms    is  not  derived 
from  experience.     In  the  s  n 
habit  of  ft  virtue  exists  prio         h  d  ts 

in  a  natural  indination,  wh    h  a 

cipiency,  and  which  by  exe  n  h 

its  consummation,  so  ihe  a  q  n  Le 

plies  that  thei'e  pre-existed  d     h  n 

of  rational  conceptions.  This  solution  resembles  in 
some  respects  the  idea  of  Kant;  but  the  pliilosopher 
of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  modern  German  diifer 
fundamentally  with  respect  to  the  validity  of  these 
conceptions.  The  former  attributes  to  them  an  ob- 
jective validity  which  is  denied  by  the  latter. 

According  to  the  principles  laid  down  by  Thomas 
Aquinaa  respecting  science,  every  demonstration  re- 
sults from  the  union  of  two  elements,  the  one  empir- 
ical, the  other  rational.  The  one  is  the  matter  of 
the  demonstration,  the  other  its  productive  form.  In 
this  relation  logic  corresponds  to  ontology,  where  the 
union  of  matter  and  form  sustains  so  important  a 

Here  comes  in  the  opinion  held  by  Thomas  Aqui. 
nas  respec  'n  he  qtt  s  'on  of  u  '  e  sals  He  e 
solved  it  by  a  p  y  nc  h  s  deas  co  e  n  ng  fo  n  a  d 
matLer.  V  e  d  s  nay  be  con  d  ed  e  he  n 
regard  to  ma  e    o  era  d    o    he     fo  n 

The  matter  of   he  u  a    de     of  man  fo    e  a  n 

pie,  is  the  un  on  of  he  a  b  es  of  hu  an  na  u  e 
In  this  po  n   of  u    ve  s    s  a     fl  jja    e  re       he 

matter  exists  solely  m  each  mdiudual.  Their  form 
is  the  character  of  universality  applied  to  this  mat- 
ter: this  character  of  universality  is  obtained  only 
by  abstracting  what  is  peculiar  to  each  individual  in 
order  to  consider  what  is  common  to  all.  In  this 
point  of  view  universals  are  J  parte  inieUccii^. 
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Tlic  method  followed  by  St.  Tliomas  to  demon, 
slrate  the  existence  of  God,  exhibits  to  us  an  appii. 
c-ition  of  his  principles  respecting  science  in  general. 
But,  in  cirdur  lo  comprehend  here  his  mode  of  pro. 
ceediiig,  it  13  necessujy  first  to  notice  the  distinction 
iie  made  between  two  kinds  of  demonstration.  In 
every  demonstration  the  principle  is  anterior  to  the 
eonset|uence.  Now  there  are  two  species  of  ante- 
riority :  absolute,  which  is  in  things,  in  the  objects  of 
cognition;  and  relative,  which  resides  only  in  the 
cognitive  subject,  tile  mind  of  man.  When  we  dem- 
onstrate effects  by  setting  out  from  the  cause,  the 
relative  priority  agrees  with  the  absolute:  thai  which 
IS  conceived  as  the  principle  of  the  demonstration  is 
conceived  at  the  same  lime  as  the  principle  of  things  ; 
the  logical  pi-ocess  corresponds  with  the  order  of 
reality.  When,  on  the  contrary,  wc  demonstrate  the 
cau(.e  bv  setting  out  from  the  efi'ects,  this  correspond, 
ence  does  not  exist ;  the  principle  of  the  demonsira 
lion  is  i-nterior  to  the  consequence  only  relatively  to 
our  mode  of  cognition  ;  it  is  the  principle  of  the 
demonstration  because  it  is  more  easily,  more  imme- 
diately known,  and  not  because  in  the  order  of  real- 
ity it  precedes  the  consequence. 

This  being  laid  down,  Aquinas  maintains  that  the 
being  of  God  cannot  be  proved  by  the  iirsl  kind  of 
demonstration,  but  only  by  the  second.  Logical  pro- 
cesses applied  to  the  esistence  of  God  cannot  repro- 
duce the  real  order  of  things,  since  God  would  ap- 
pear in  the  demonstration  as  the  consequence,  while 
!ji  the  real  order  he  is  the  universal  principle.  The 
philosopher  can  therefore  arrive  at  a  demonstration 
of  God  only  by  following  an  order  relative  lo  the 
human  mind,  by  taking  effects  as  the  principle  of 
the  demonstration,  in  order  lo  ascend  to  the  cause 
K8  a  logical  cotisequence. 
23 
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In  proceeding  thus,  we  may,  according  to  St 
Thomas,  arrive  at  a  demonstration  of  the  cxiatcncfe 
of  God  in  five  different  ways. 

1.  Experience  establislies  that  thei-c  is  motion  in 
the  world.  Now  everyihing  that  is  moved  is  put  in 
motion  by  something  else.  For,  on  the  one  hunil, 
an  object  is  not  moved  except  in  as  far  as  it  is  poten- 
tial relatively  to  the  object  towards  which  it  is  moved  ; 

■      1  the  other  hand,  an  object  '  


s  nothing 


)  make  pass  from  ihc  potential  to  the  active 
state.  Now  an  object  can  pass  from  the  potential  to 
the  active  only  by  the  influence  of  a  being  which  is 
in  action  itself,  just  as,  for  example,  wood,  which  is 
only  potentially  hot,  can  come  to  the  state  of  actual 
heat  only  by  the  influence  of  fire,  where  the  heal  is 
already  in  a  state  of  action.  But,  in  another  view,  it 
is  impossible  that  the  same  thing  should  be  in  the  same 
relation  both  potential  and  active  ;  that  which  ia  ac- 
tually  hot  cannot  at  the  same  time  be  actually  cold, 
but  only  potentially  so  ;  thus  mutable  things,  that  is 
to  say,  things  which  potentially  have  motion,  cannot 
have  the  same  motion  in  action.  The  collective 
whole  of  mutable  things  cannot,  then,  pass  from  the 
potential  to  the  active  state,  except  there  exist  a  be- 
ing that  has  motion  id  act,  without  having  it  in  mere 
potentiality,  or,  in  other  words,  a  being  that  can 
cause  to  move  without  being  himself  mutable.  This 
immutable  prime  mover  is  God. 

2.  Experience  establishes  that  there  exists  in  the 
sensible  world  a  series  of  causes  and  effects.  This 
laid  down,  everyihing  is  cause  and  effect,  or  there 
exists  a  being  who  is  cause  without  being  effect. 
The  first  supposition  is  contradictory,  since  then  ei- 
ther we  must  suppose  a  being  who  is  at  once  cause 
and  effect  of  himself,  which   1=  nb^vird,  for  to  U  a 
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cause  he  must  uci,  and  to  act  he  must  exist ;  or  we 
must  admit  an  infinite  series  of  causes  and'effecls. 
wliich  la  equally  inadmissible,  for  that  series  is  actu- 
ally  determinate,  and  reason  cannot  coneeive  the 
last  term  of  a  series  without  conceiving  a  first  term. 
d.  Experience  establishes  that  there  exists  in  na- 
ture a  law  of  generation  and  dissolution  of  things : 
now  everything  that  is  subject  to  this  law  is,  as  such, 
simply  possible,  and  not  necessary,  since  there  was 
1  time  when  it  did  not  yet  exist.  '  But  the  possible 
supposes  the  necessary  ;  for  if  there  was  a  lime  when 
everything  was  simply  possible,  nothing  would  ever 
fiave  existed,  since  nothing  could  have  been  produ. 
ced.  i  heretore,  since  something  exists,  there  exists 
a  being  who  is  not  simply  possible,  but  necessary. 

4.  Observation  recognises  in  the  various  beinas 
that  compose  the  universe  various  degrees  of  good- 
ness  and  perfection.  But  the  more  or  less  of  per 
fection  cannot  be  conceived  except  as  a  greater  or 
less  participation  of  a  perfection  which  admits  of  no 
uegrees  of  more  or  less, 

5.  it  is  also  a  matter  of  experience,  that  beings 
destitute  of  intelligence,  such  as  the  bodies  which 
together  compose  the  world,  tend  constantly  in  their 
operations  to  a  good  and  useful  end.  There  is  then 
intention,  design  in  nature.  But  things  destitute  of' 
intelligence  cannot  lend  to  an  end  except  so  far  as 
Ihey  are  directed  by  an  intelligence,  as  the  arrow  is 
ilirecled  to  its  mark  by  the  archer.  There  exists, 
tnerelore,  an  ordaining  intelligence. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  in  each  of  these  dem- 
onstrations there  is  a  double  element:  an  element 
furnished  by  experience,  and  a  rational  element. 

I  he  element  furnished  by  experience  is,  in  the  firal 
demonstration,  the  existence  of  motion;  in  the  sec 
ond,  The  connexion,  at  least  apparent,  of  cause  and 
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efft'Cl ;  in  the  third,  the  fact  of  the  generation  and 
dissolution  of  things  ;  in  the  fourth,  variety  of-  beinga 
with  common  qualities;  in  the  fifth,  operations  of 
nature  having  well-being  for  their  result. 

In  the  first  demonstration  tho  rational  elemeut  ts 
this  ;  all  motion  supposes  an  immutable  principle ;  in 
ihe  second,  every  series  of  effects  supposes  a  priman/ 
cause  ;  in  the  third,  the  possible  su^oses  the  necessa- 
ry; in  the  fourth,  the  relative  supposes  the  absolute ; 
in  the  fifth,  order  supposes  intelligence.  All  these 
rational  principles  are  themselves  deduced  from  two 
notions;  1.  The  notion  of  necessary  and  absolute  ex- 
istence, without  which  the  relative  and  contingent 
are  not  conceivable;  this  is  the  foundation  of  the 
third  and  fourth  demonstration  :  2.  The  notion  of 
cause,  without  which  neither  succession,  nor  motion, 
nor  order  of  phenomena  could  he  conceived.  The 
second  demonstration  considers  cause  in  general; 
the  first  considers  it  as  a  moving  cause  ;  the  fifth  as 

It  is  also  seen,  from  the  preceding  expositions,  in 
what  sense  Thomas  Aquinas  says  that  effects  are  a 
principle  of  demonstration.  By  the  term  effect  he 
docs  not  mean  the  fact  merely  as  furnished  by  expe- 
rience,  but  also  as  it  is  the  matter  of  a  rational  con- 
ception which  is  applied  lo  it. 

In  treating  the  relations  of  the  universe  to  God, 
Aquinas  reproduced,  against  dualism  and  against 
pantheism,  the  reasoning  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church, 
combined  with  the  categories  of  scholastic  metaphys- 
ics  respecting  being,  substance,  and  cause.  He  ar- 
j^ues  for  creation  properly  called.  He  says,  indeed, 
that  the  creation  is  the  emanation  of  all  beings,  inas. 
much  as  they  all  proceed  from  the  primary  cause ; 
but  he  expressly  excludes  the  pantheistic  sense  of 
Ihe  word  emanation.     .Tust  as  the  generation  of  a 
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;e(lct]  by  the  nan-bemg  of  that 
which  is  the  emanation  of  all 
being,  is  preceded  by  non-heing.  He  makes  the  ob- 
servation on  this  aubjeet  that  the  expressioQ  out  of 
nothing,  ex  nihilo,  does  not  designate  the  material 
cause  of  the  creation,  but  the  relation  of  two  states, 
or  (he  passage  from  non-existence  to  existence. 
Nevertheless,  in  maintaining  creation  in  its  proper 
sense,  St.  Thomas  did  not  believe  reason  could  dem- 
onstrate  that  the  world  did  not  exist  from  all  eterni- 
ty, seeing  that  God  could  eternally  have  exercised  his 
creative  power.  In  default  of  demonstration  on  this 
point,  he  referred  to  the  teachings  of  revelation. 

He  connected  the  theory  of  tho  universe  with  God, 
cosmology  with  theology,  by  considering  nature  as 
a  representative  of  that  which  is  in  God,  as  a  mir. 
ror  of  th     d'  ■  B  t  h     d-  f  Id 

doubl       p  f  b  ff  Th 

feet  c  p  ly  f 

cause  h       1       h  1»       P  1     fi 

This      p  g     b  iig 

which  w  h  p    d  1     f    m     f   1 

merely  ts  d  say        p        g 

Representation  in  the  way  of  imaxe  reproduces  the 
form  of  the  cause  ;  it  is  thus  that  one  fire  represents 
another  lire  from  which  it  emanates.  All  creatures, 
rational  and  irrational,  are,  as  creatures,  the  repre. 
sentation  of  the  Trinity  in  the  way  of  vestige.  Each 
creature,  in  as  far  as  it  possesses  being,  in  as  far  as 
it  is  a  created  substance,  represents  particularly  the 
cause  and  principle,  and  contains  thus  a  vestige  of 
the  Father,  the  principle  without  princinle.  In  as 
far  as  it  has  a  special  form,  it  presents  a  vesliat>  of 
the  Logos,  the  Son,  in  the  same  way  as  the  forfn  r-f 
a  work  relates  to  the  conception  of  ihe  workman.  <  > 
as  f;ir  as  it  has  relations  of  order  with  somethi,-"?  • 
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tinct  from  jlself,  it  preserves  a  vestige  of  the  Spirit 
of  Love,  the  Holy  Spirit,  because  the  co-ordination 
of  an  effect  to  another  thing  depends  upon  the  will 
of  the  Creator  moved  hy  love.  Independently  of 
this  representation,  common  to  all  creatures,  spirits 
and  bodies  represent  llie  divine  Trinity  according 
to  a  mode  which  is  peculiar  to  them.  Spirits,  wliicli 
are,  as  immaterial  beings,  an  image  of  the  Father, 
the  principle  of  being,  are  also,  as  intelligent  beings, 
nn  image  of  the  Son,  the  Word,  and.  as  endowed  with 
will,  an  image  of  the  Holy  Spinl.  Bodies  exhibit 
vcsliges  of  the  Trinity  under  the  triple  relation  of 
measure,  number,  and  weight :  measure  relates  to 
their  substance  as  limited  by  their  causes  or  princi- 
ples ;  number  to  the  form  which  distinguishes  them , 
weight  to  the  relation  of  order  with  other  bodies- 
Thomas  Aquinas  has  here  reproduced  analylicallj 
conceptions  borrowed  from  the  ancient  fathers,  par 
ticularly  Augustine. 

In  comparing  the  changes  of  created  things  witt 
their  immutable  principle,  we  form  the  idea  of  thi- 
duration  of  things.  Eternity  is  the  measure  of  ili* 
absolute  permanence  of  being,  that  is,  of  God,  who  w 
Dot  only  unchangeable  in  his  essence,  but  is  not  sub- 
ject lo  any  accidental  modifications.  Created  thiogi 
stand  in  various  degrees  of  distance  from  this  abso- 
lute permanence.  There  are  some  whose  essenct. 
is  permanent,  but  who  are  subject  lo  variable  modi 
fications  :  the  measure  of  their  duration  is  an  amtni 
There  are  others  whose  essence  itself  is  in  pcrpct.ua 
mutation  :  the  measure  of  their  duration  is  time.  In 
lelligent  creatures,  in  as  far  as  ihey  are  subjectn  o* 
juccessive  modifications,  are  in  time  ;  in  as  far  a? 
(heir  essence  subsists  incorruptible  under  those  mod- 
ifications, they  correspond  to  the  tttum  ;  in  as  far  as 
ihey  are  destined  to  be  united  lo  God  by  intuitive 
vision,  they  partake  of  eternity. 
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Cieated  beings  are  divided  into  ihrc 
ei     beings  absolutely  i 
and  beings  composed  of  spirit  and  niatlei 

Ibe  perkction  ot  the  universe  implies  the  exist- 
ence of  beings  tree  from  tveijlbing  matLrial  The 
chief  end  of  God  in  the  creation  la  goodness,  or  as 
simil.ition  lo  &cd  Now  the  perfect  assimilation  of 
the  effect  to  the  couse  exists  onlj  when  the  effect  im. 
Hates  the  cauae  in  its  mode  of  operation.  God  cre- 
ates by  his  intelligence  and  will ;  there  should  exist, 
therefore,  creatures  intellectual  as  he  is:  but  intelli- 
gence can  nevir  be  an  act  of  body;  for  body,  corre- 
sponding solely  to  a  point  of  space  and  lime,  has  al- 
ways a  determinate  where  and  when,  hie  et  nJitic. 
The  intelligence,  on  the  contrary,  corresponds  to 
what  is  universal  and  eternal  in  itself. 

In  respect  to  corporeal  beings,  Thomas  Aquinas 
refutes  the  opinion  of  Origen,  who  maintained  that 
bodies  were  created  only  to  punish  the  faults  of  ia- 
lelligent  creatures ;  that  they  were  the  prison  of  the 
soul ;  and,  accordingly,  thai  their  creation  was  not  a 
part  of  the  primitive  plan  of  God.  According  to  St. 
Thomas,  bodies,  from  the  very  fact  of  their  substan. 
tial  existence,  must  partake  of  the  quality  of  good, 
and  are  an  effect  of  the  divine  goodness  ;  they  con- 
cur to  the  perfection  of  the  universe,  which  ought  to 
comprehend  a  hierarchy  of  beings  subordinate  one 
lo  another,  according  ii>  the  degrees  of  perfection  they 
possess.  Bodies  should  not  be  considered  separate- 
ly, but  as  parts  of  a  whole  which  is  itself  co-ordina. 
ted  by  God.  The  more  they  are  considered  separ. 
ately,  the  more  their  variety  is  manifested  ;  but  it  is 
not  so  when  we  regard  them  as  existing  for  the  sake 
of  spirits,  because  everything  which  relates  to  the 
Hpiritual  order  appears  the  more  grand  the  more  pro. 
foundly  the  idea  is  considered. 
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The  iheory  of  spirifs  and  the  theory  of  boiliea 
come  together  in  the  science  which  has  man  for  its 
object,  in  whom  the  two  worlds  unite. 

We  may  say  there  are  three  souls  in  man,  in  this 
sense  only,  however,  that  (he  mind,  which  in  its  es- 
sence is  one,  possesses  a  threefold  life  :  the  rational 
life,  which  exerts  its  functions  without  any  corporeal 
organ;  the  sensitive  life,  which  has  need  of  a  cor- 
poreal organ;  and  the  vegetative  life,  which  needs 
not  only  a  corporeal  organ,  but  a  corporeal  furce  be- 
sides. Nutrition  and  spontaneous  locomotion  belong 
lo  the  vegetative  life.  Here  St.  Thomas  has  a  very 
complicated  theory  concerning  this  triple  life.  That 
of  the  rational  life  is  divided  into  two  branches,  cor- 
respondmg  to  intelligence  and  wdl 

The  human  intelligence,  united  to  t  bodv,  resides 
on  the  confines  of  tw  o  hoiizon'^  the  hoiizon  of  in- 
finite, eternal  realities,  and  the  horizon  ol  finite  and 
changeable  things  It  is  the  same  «ith  the  will, 
which  everts  itself  on  the  confines  of  the  double  ho- 
rizon of  absolute  good  and  of  relatue  good 

The  philosophy  of  the  ancphcal  doctor  contained 
also  poliiical  specuhtion^  We  should  not  however, 
seek  for  them  in  the  book  de  Regimine  Pnncipu  at- 
tributed  to  Thomas  Aquinas  by  some  writers.  It  is 
extremely  probable  that  this  work  was  written  by 
some  other  person.  The  political  ideas  of  Aquinas 
are  the  combination  of  two  principles.  As  the  ne 
cessary  means  of  order,  power  represents  God  ;  as 
residing  in  such  or  such  indn  iduals,,  it  represents  the 
community. 

We  have  now  given  some  sketches  which  may 
serve  to  indicate  the  general  chaiacier  of  the  theo- 
ries of  Thomas  Aquinas ;  but  these  sketches,  we  re- 
peat, are  by  no  means  an  omhsis  of  his  philosophy. 
That  philosophy  is  an  infinite  world  of  questions; 
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the  Stimma  Theologica  alone  is  a  vast  encyclopedia, 
of  which  all  the  parts  ore  regularly  arranged  and 
united  by  a  wonderful  logical  chain.  But  in  the  in- 
tellectual world  of  the  angelical  doctor  a  language  is 
spoken  very  different  from  the  language  of  modern 
science.  To  he  able  to  know  one's  place  in  that 
world,  to  travel  through  it,  one  must  begin  by  learn- 
ing the  vocabulary  of  its  language.  This  observa- 
tion applies  likewise  to  nearly  all  the  philosophy  of 
ttie  Middle  Ages. 

THIRD  EPOCH. 

1      h    ph  hi        h       just  been  considering, 

I     pf  I      ph  f   I      M  ddl     4ges  exhibits  an  as- 

1       p  d      J       organize  into  a  vast 

b  d      f  d  II    h    k        ledge  of  the  epoch. 

rh               m  I      h           k     f  Thomas  Aquinas. 

11               d        ph  m     ement  in  some  re- 

p          h  P        P  ble.     This  movement 

h    h       k  pi  h    h           f  the  schools  tended 

yd  d  fy  h    scientific  organiza. 

d       p    p         I         y  f     another  method  of 

1 1  1      pi  Th        p        pi  causes  conspired 

Th  f      P  1  studies  began  to  be 

2.  The  mconveniences  of  the  excessive  impor- 
tance  attached  to  logical  and  dialectical  combinations 
manifested  themselves  in  a  striking  manner. 

3.  The  continuation  of  the  disputes  between  the 
realists  and  nominalists,  having  resulted  in  no  new 
solution,  led  men  to  feel  the  need  of  seeking,  in  re- 
lation lo  the  theory  of  the  human  mind,  another  or- 
der of  ideas  and  other  points  of  view  than  those  thai 
had  hithorto  been  taken. 
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1.  The  v:ant  of  experimental  studies  begins  to  befell. 

— Roger  Bacon. 
Roger  Bacon,  bom  in  England  in  1214,  died  in 
1294," pursued  liis  studies  at  Oxford  and  at  Paris. 
He  perceived  very  clearly  that  the  logical  categories, 
when  applied  to  physical  phenomena,  gave  no  real 
explanation  of  them,  and  that  every  tlieuty  ot  the 
physical  world  should  have  its  hasis  in  observauon 
of  the  processes  of  nature.  He  saw,  also,  thai  to 
simple  observation  must  be  joined  experiment.  He 
was  in  this  double  relalion  the  precursor  of  the  sci- 
entific method  founded  upon  experience,  and  began 
(he  work  which  Francis  Bacon  completed  about  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  ceiUury.  Roger  Bacon 
united  praciice  to  theory.  He  did  not  confine  liim- 
self  to  laying  down  the  principles  of  the  scientific 
reformation  of  whicli  he  saw  the  necessity  ;  he  justi- 
fied his  principles  by  their  results.  From  his  letter 
upon  the  secret  operations  of  art  and  nature,  and 
upon  the  folly  of  magic,  it  is  evident  that  he  had 
made  or  ihat  he  had  a  presentiment  of  many  of  llie 
most  important  discoveries  of  modern  science.  Ro- 
ger Bacon  was  a  Franciscan;  his  manuscripts,  or 
copies  of  them,  had  been  deposited  in  the  library  of 
a  convent  of  his  order  in  England.  The  convent 
was  stormed,  and  his  writings  committed  to  the 
flames,  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  Reformation. 

2.  Inconveniences  of  the  excessive  importance  attach, 
ed  to  logic  and  dialectics  Ivgin  to  appear. — I)v.n» 
Scotus. — Raymond  Lulhj. 

John  Duns  Scotus  was  born  in  Great  Britain  about 
1ST5.  He  founded  a  school  opposed  to  tliat  of 
Thomas  Aquinas.  The  principal  point  of  separation 
was  the  opinion  of  Scotus  on  the  question  of  realism. 
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Acconliog  to  h  m  ll  t  11  nee  did  not  concur  in 
any  respect  in  the  f  a  on  of  universals,  which  lie 
considerpd  ns  indete  n  teent  lies  really  subsisting 
out  of  Ihe  mind  In  th  p  duction  of  particular 
beings  he  suppo  d  the  nl  e  tiou  of  another  enti- 
ty, which  was  the  principle  whereby  univeraals  were 
individualized.  It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose 
ilml  tliis  combination  of  two  efficient  principles,  of 
which  one  is  the  principle  of  beings  so  far  as  beings, 
and  the  other  the  principle  of  their  individualization, 
w<is  an  idea  peculiar  to  Duns  Scotiis.  This  solution 
is  to  be  found  in  many  philosophers  of  the  Middle 
Ages  who  were  anterior  to  him.  He  did  nothing 
but  modify  it.  But  while  he  represented  the  inlelli- 
eence  as  entirely  passive  in  the  formation  of  univer- 
sals,  he  conceived  on  another  subject  the  activity  of 
the  human  free-will  in  a  point  of  view  which  has  led 
'-J  lie  of  his  ad\er'!iiries  to  accuse  him  of  PLlagian- 
isTi  although  he  did  not  rcallv  deny  the  existence 
of  divine  grace 

While  certainly  the  questions  slaited  b>  Si,otus 
t\cited  earnest  discussion  ^et  the  school  fjunded  by 
Km  exerted  more  inSuence  upon  the  destinies  of 
philosophy  in  the  Middle  Ages  bj  the  method  it  fol- 
lowed ihin  by  the  opinions  peculiar  to  it  Scolus 
advanced  the  pretension  of  impiovmg  philosophy  by 
bringing  moie  precision  into  the  investigation  of  the 
problems  that  engaged  men's  minds ,  but  this  preten- 
sion degenerated  into  a  rage  for  dialectic  subtleties, 
which  obscured  instead  of  explaining  things.  Byan 
infinite  division  and  subdivision  of  logical  notions, 
science  went  backward  instead  of  advancing ;  and 
the  very  excesses  in  which  the  purely  dialectic  meih. 
od  resulted  revealed  the  vices  of  the  mpthod  itself. 

The  logical  works  of  Raymond  Lully  (born  in 
1234,  in  the   island   of  Majorca')  contributed  to  the 
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same  result,  although  their  first  and  immediate  cffec! 
was  in  a  contrary  direction.  His  Ars  Magna  made 
the  mind  a  sort  of  automaton,  whose  action  consist, 
ed  in  comhining  mechanically  tables  of  ideas  dispo- 
sed in  such  a  way  that  their  different  correlations 
would  furnish  answers  to  all  imaginable  quealions. 
The  invention  of  Raynnond  Luily  waa  really  ingeni. 
OU8 ;  and  that  universal  instrument,  whose  easy  ap- 
plication was  to  dispense  with  all  other  labour,  exci- 
ted at  first  some  enthusiasm  in  a  number  of  the 
schools;  but  the  barrenness  of  that  mers  verbal  sci- 
ence was  not  long  in  showing  itself;  and  as  that  in- 
tellectual mechanism  was  nothing  but  the  dialectic 
method  carried  to  its  last  consequences,  the  discredit 
into  which  it  fell  reacted  against  the  method  itself, 

3.  The  amtinttance  of  the  disputes  between  ilie  nom- 
inalista  and,  realists  producing  no  neto  solution, 
makes  fell  the  need  of  seeking  for  another  order  of 
ideas  and  other  points  of  view  with  respect  to  tite 
theory  of  the  human  mind. 

This  discussion  was  continued,  in  behalf  of  abso- 
lute nominalism,  by  William  Occam,  John  Buridan, 
Peter  d'Ailly,  and  Gregory  Rimini,  in  the  fourteenth 
century;  by  Vassel  Gansfort,  Gabriel  Biei,  and 
James  Aitiiain,  in  the  fifteenth  :  on  the  side  of  abso- 
lute realism,  by  Francis  of  Mayron,  surnamed  the 
master  of  abstractions,  and  by  other  strict  disciples 
of  Scotus,  who  belonged  to  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries :  on  the  side  of  a  doctrine  both  nom- 
inal and  realist,  according  to  the  point  of  view  given 
by  the  philosophy  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  by  Giles  Co. 
lonna,  who  died  at  the  commencement  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  by  most  of  the  doctors  of  the 
Thomist  schocil. 

While  these  discussions  went  on  without  produ 
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cing  any  result  proportioned  to  the  intelloclual  acliv. 
iiy  displayed,  the  symptoms  of  a  doulile  reactioa 
against  the  scholastic  philosophy  appeared.  The 
intuitive  or  mystical  philosophy  was  revived  by  Ger- 
son,  who  excelled,  however,  in  the  logical  method, 
which  he  regarded  solely  as  preparative  to  a  higher 
mode  of  knowledge.  From  his  writings  it  may  also 
be  seen  that  Oriental  mysticism  had  reappeared  ;  for 
he  refutes  a  contemporaneous  book  in  which  the  doc- 
trine of  the  final  transformation  of  all  creatures  into 
pure  divine  ideas,  or  their  absorption  into  God,  had 
been  expressly  maintained.  Gerson,  chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Paris,  was  born  in  1363,  and  died 
in  1429.  The  Natural  Theology  of  Raymond  of  Se- 
bond  was,  in  tlie  fifteenth  century,  the  index  of  an- 
other tendency  opposed  to  the  dialectic  philosophy ; 
a  tendency  which  had  for  its  object  to  unite  religious 
speculations  with  the  observation  of  nature  and  of 

Observa&ms  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

1.  The  philosophical  conceptions  of  the  Middle 

Ages,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  are  directed  in 

their  results  to  proving  truths  which  are  the  principle 

and  the  sanction  of  virtue.     This  philosophy,  while 

labouring,  even  at  the  expense  of  variety  in  its  sya. 

lems,  to  strengthen  in  men's  minds  the  foundations  of 

mora!  order  h-s  more  effectually  served  the  cause 

h  y   1  Id  h        d        by  g  ts  If 

m  b  d        y     pe     1 

hb  Idl  mpmdhg  fd 

Th     k  I  11  I         y  f    1 


1        b    1      f  h    Mddl    Ag 

1     E      p              d 

1       d     1  1     p     g    g    p 
ly  robust .  the  errors  e  e    mlo 

mp      m               1 
hi,hitha.  =m_efall 

en,  in  passing  through  three 

centuries  of  immense 
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discussions,  have  not  been  able  to  exhaust  its  origi- 
nal strength. 

2.  Christianity,  in  freeing  the  mind  from  ancient 
pantheism  and  I'rom  atheism,  hnd  rooted  in  the  hu- 
man intelligence  two  fundamental  ideas,  that  of  God 
and  that  of  the  creature.  The  philosophy  of  the 
Middle  Ages  was  particularly  engaged,  as  Christian 
philosophy  lias  always  been,  with  the  relation  of  these 

3.  Many  of  the  metaphysical  and  moral  concep- 
tions of  the  scholastic  philosophy  are  still  fundament- 
ally living.  What  wasingerme  has  been  developed  ; 
what  was  restricted  to  a  particular  order  of  ideas  has 
been  at  a  later  day  combined  with  other  classes  of 
ideas ;  hut  the  substance  of  those  conceptions  re- 
mains, the  forms  only  have  changed. 

4.  Id  respect  to  the  human  fai-ulties,  it  is  acknowl- 
edged that  tlie  great  logical  force  which  distinguish- 
es the  modern  mind  is  due  to  the  education  receiv- 
ed in  the  Middle  Ages.  Intuition,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  also  represented  in  the  schools  of  that  epoch. 

5.  But  the  philosophical  method  generally  employ- 
ed during  that  period  was  radically  vicious.  T'le 
schoolmen  sought  in  conceptions  purely  logical  the 
principle  of  the  explanation  of  things,  wliereas  such 
conceptions  can  furnish  nothing  but  the  means  of  sci. 
entific  classification  and  arrangement.  They  roared 
upon  this  basis  an  editice  of  abstractions,  often  very 
ingeniously  constructed,  often  very  vast,  but  which 
was  not  at  all  a  representation  of  the  real  world. 

6.  Thereby  came  the  excessive  importance  attach- 
ed to  dialectics,  which  combines  words  without  seiz- 
ing the  true  relations  of  things.  Subtleties  and  cav- 
ils could  not  but  spring  from  this  abuse. 

7.  Tlie  part  of  the  philosophy  of  llie  Middle  Ages 
which  comprises  speculations  relative  to  the  physical 
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world,  was  most  of  all  afibctcd  by  this  vicious  metli. 
od.  These  speculations,  which  do  not  relate  to  an 
order  of  necessary  truths,  can  be  established  only  on 
a  large  basis  given  by  observaiion.  That  basis  was 
wanting  in  the  philosophy  of  the  schoolmen  ;  and  iis, 
on  the  other  hand,  their  categories  embraced  ttie 
universal  whole  of  things,  they  were  led  to  propose 
and  to  resolve  many  questions  in  physics  without 
having  previously  acquired  the  elements  of  the  solu- 

8  Philosophical  speculations  concerning  man,  ana 
espeuallj  social  mJn.  have  need  equally  of  observa- 
liun  of  the  fdcts  unfolded  in  the  history  of  the  hu- 
man woild.  Historical  knowledge  was  at  that  timfc 
so  hmiled  that  this  portion  of  the  scholastic  philos- 
ophy could  not  but  present  considerable  defects. 

9.  All  these  causes  naturally  conspired  to  produce 
the  dtchne  of  the  scholastic  philosophy.  At  first 
the  biirienness  of  ihe  dialectic  method,  as  a  method 
of  discovery,  was  to  be  finally  displayed.  Then, 
farther,  when  the  study  of  facts,  whether  in  physic? 
or  history,  had  made  some  progress,  there  arose  a 
great  disproportion  between  those  particular  sciences 
and  philosophy,  then  insufficient  to  embrace  and  sys. 
tcmatize  them.  Now  philosophy  is  the  general  sci. 
cncc,  acientia  umversalis,  and  can  exist  only  on  con. 
dition  of  coeslituting  the  unity  of  the  different  sci- 
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AN    EPITOME 


HISTORY    OF    PHILOSOPHY. 


FIFTH  PERIOD. 


Wb  here  distinguisli  two  phases.  To  the  first  be. 
long  the  systems  resulting  from  a  philosophical  im- 
pulse communicated  anterior  to  that  determined  by 
the  great  schools  founded  by  Bacon,  Descartes,  and 
Leibnitz.  The  second  phase  comprehends  the  sys- 
terns  more  or  less  directly  connected  with  the  influ- 
ence exercised  by  those  three  great  reformers  of  phi- 
losophy. 

FIRST  PHASE. 

The  Rlteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  produced  a 
multitude  of  writings  reliiting  to  philosophy.  They 
nay  be  divided  into  several  classes. 

I.  Works  which  consist  chiefly  of  commentaries 
upon  the  books  of  the  ancient  philosophers.  In  this 
class  belong  the  writings  of  many  Greek  authors 
who  took  refuge  in  Italy  on  the  downfall  of  the  Low. 
er  Empire,  as  Gemisthius  Pletho,  Theodore  Gaza, 
George  Trebizond,  Cardinal  Bessarion ;  many  of 
these  commentaries  contain  discussions  respecting 
the  pre-eminence  of  Platonism  above  Aristotelianism. 

a.  Works  pvoduccd  by  the  contro-ersy  between 
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:he  Humanists  against  the  schoolmen.  This  Mnlro. 
rersy  was,  however,  rather  literary  than  philosoph- 
ical. The  Humanists,  enthusiastic  admirers  of  Greek 
and  Roman  literature,  more  frequently  attacked  (he 
forma  than  the  substance  of  scholasticism.  These 
quarrels  belong,  nevertheless,  to  the  history  of  phi. 
losophy,  because  all  the  blows  struck  at  the  scholas- 
tic systems  had  their  effect  in  calling  forth  a  new 
philosophy.  In  this  conflict  were  particularly  dis. 
tinguished  in  Italy  Hermolaus  Barbarus  and  Angelo 
Politinn ;  in  Germany,  Ulrich  de  Hutten  and  Eras. 

3.  Works  that  united,  either  with  commentaries 
or  with  philological  explanations,  some  new  concep- 
tions, which,  however,  did  not  constitute  philosophi- 
cal systems.  Here  belong  the  writings  of  Marcellus 
Ficinus,  a  Florentine  noticeable  for  his  Platonism,  as 
also  those  of  John  Picus  of  Mirandola  in  Italy,  and 
of  Reuchlin  in  Germany,  who  endeavoured  to  revive 
cabalistic  ideas  under  a  Christian  form. 

The  history  of  this  epoch  recites  still  many  other 
writers  who  formed  either  apologists  or  adversaries 
of  the  principal  doctrines  of  the  Greek  schools. 

We  shall  not  go  into  any  details  respecting  the 
dilTerent  works  which  we  have  just  indicated ;  we 
shall  occupy  ourselves  solely  with  such  philosophical 
conceptions  as  present  the  characteristics  of  systems 
properly  speaking.  They  are  divided  into  two  class- 
es ;  ontological  systems,  which  have  for  their  object 
the  explanation  of  things  ;  and  logical  systems,  which 
relate  either  to  the  condition  or  to  the  processes  of 
human  reason. 

I.   OXTOLOGICAL  SYSTEMS. 
We  divide  these,  according  to  iheir  diRerent  rein- 
ing the  <uigiii  of  things, 
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into  theistical,  pantheistic,  and  atheistic  syste.ns,  re- 
marking, however,  that  this  classifi cation  should  be 
coinbiniid  with  another  division  determined  by  Ihe 
dilFerent  points  of  view  taken  in  regard  to  the  origin 
and  nature  of  human  knowledge. 

Theistical  Systems. 


Bonn  in  the  diocese  of  Treves  in  1401.  He  died 
in  Italy  in  the  year  1464.  The  alliance  of  meta- 
pliysics  and  mathematics  greatly  engaged  his  mind. 
He  devoted  himself  also  to  physical  speculations, 
and  preluded  the  Copernican  system,  by  renewing 
the  hypotiiesis  of  Pythagoras  respecting  the  motion 
of  the  earth.  In  many  respects  he  opened  a.  differ- 
ent route  from  that  which  the  schoolmen  had  trav- 
elled over,  by  attempting  to  con  ph  1  phy 
that  exhibits  a  mixture  of  Pyth  g  d  h 
new  conceptions,  remarkable  for  h  I  y  d 
often  for  their  profoundness. 

We  signalize  the  following  po  1    Ph  I      phy 

may  be  divided  into  two  orders ;  d        1 

ence,  whoso  object  is  the  pnmiti        b    I  f 

unity;  and  inferior  science,  wh    h  h      m  1  pi      y 
for  its  object. 

2.  The  absolute  unity  is  inco    p    1        bl 
self;  itcan  be  known  onlybysj    bl        T 
denial  science,  as  soon  as  it  mak  y  p 
of  being  a  direct  knowledge,  is  f  11    f 

[These  ideas  have  some  analogy       h   h    p        pi 
developed  by  Kant.] 

3.  From  the  primal  unity  pr        d  d     II  be 
which  would  be  as  its  fractions,  if       h  m        Id 
be  applied  to  the  indivisible  unity 

4.  The  phenomena  of  nature  c         p     d  h 
II.  .^2 
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emntics.     [This  principle  has  been  consecraleJ  by 
the  theories  of  Newlon,] 

6.  Human  reason,  like  nature,  does  not  operate 
but  by  means  of  iJeas  of  number,  ideas  which  are 

6.  Humanity  aspires  after  unily  or  perfection,  with- 
out wishing  to  lose  its  own  proper  nature.     If  we 
suppose  an  unlimited  progress,  man  will  be  forevei 
looking  and  reaching  towards  a  higher  perfection 
and  will  never  obtain  the  goal  which  he  seeks.     I 
this  progress  be  limited,  the  innate  desire  of  human- 
ity will  be  still  farther  from  being  satisfied.     We 
cannot,  therefore,  conceive  that  this  perfection  i 
be  attained  unless  so  far  as  the  supreme  perfecti 
God,  shall  unite  himself  to  human  nature.    "  Hum 
ity,"  says  Nicholas  dc  Cusa,  "  that  by  which  all  n 
are  men,  is  one,  and  the  movement  of  my  human 
t'lre  has  for  its  object  the  attainment  of  God  in  ma 

Theoso^hy. 


The  physician  Bombast  de  Hohenheim,  born  at 
Einsiedlen,  in  Switzerland,  in  1493,  known  by  the 
name  of  Theophrastus  Paracelsus,  distinguished  him- 
self by  hia  opposition  to  the  scholastic  medical  sci- 
ence. He  travelled  throughout  Europe,  and  proba- 
bly, also,  many  countries  of  the  East.  Governed  by 
an  ardent  imagination,  he  devoted  himself  to  alchymy. 
He  died  in  1541,  at  Salzburg. 

Paracelsus  took,  as  the  basis  of  his  physical  spepu- 
lations,  theosophy  ;  that  is,  a  direct  communication 
of  the  soul  with  God  by  means  of  illumination. 

The  soul,  resembling  God,  contains  in  its  own 
depths  all  truth  that  man  can  know  ;  it  is  full  of  sci- 
ences,  but  all  these  notions,  all  these  divine  charac. 
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lors  are  veiled  or  obscured.  Consequently,  iL  is  not 
by  the  senses,  by  books,  by  reasoning,  by  factitious 
intelligence,  that  man  can  arrive  at  science;  it  ia  by 
retiring  wilhio  himself,  by  withdrawing  into  the  es- 
sential intelligence  which  is  in  the  depths  of  his  na- 
ture :  thece  he  perceives  the  truth,  not  actively,  but 
passively,  hy  divine  illumination,  of  which  purity  of 
heart  is  the  condition,  and  prayer  the  means. 

U  is  there  that  he  recognises  the  plan  of  creation 
sequently,  that  the  universe,  the 


s  made  after  the  same  model  a 


T  the  little  world,  which  is  r5  its  child.  Man  is  a 
iiidden  world. 

God,  who  is  life,  lias  difTused  life  everywhere ;  all 
parts  of  the  universe  are  full  of  souls,  who,  however, 
have  not  been  gifted  with  inlciligence,  the  privilege  of 
man  created  in  the  image  of  God.  Souls  are  envel- 
oped in  bodies  or  matter,  which  is  in  itself  a  dark  and 
dead  thing  :  between  souls  and  bodies  exists  the  spir- 
it, a  sort  of  fluid,  which  is  the  physical  means  of  the 
universal  life.  The  soul,  the  fluid,  the  body :  such 
is  tiie  trinity  of  nature,  which  in  some  respects  is  a 
counterpart  of  the  divine  Trinity. 

In  the  same  way  man  contains  in  himself  three 
principles,  three  worlds,  three  heavens :  the  soul,  by 
which  he  communicates  with  God,  or  the  archetypal 
world  ;  the  material  body,  which  puts  him  in  conneJi. 
ion  with  the  elementary  world;  and  the  spiritual 
body,  which,  being  formed  of  ethereal  fluid,  is  in  per- 
petual communication  with  the  angelic -astral  world. 
This  spiritual  body,  the  fine  envelope  of  the  soul,  re- 
minds one  of  the  subtile  person  of  the  Sankhya  phi- 
losophy. 

The  triple  nature  of  man  and  the  triple  nature 
of  the  world  being  identical,  there  exists  in  man  a 
force  of  attraction  by  which  he  aspires  to  the  life  of 
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llie  world.  Hp  possesses  at  first  n  magnetic  pinver 
which  draws  from  the  elements  the  nourishmont  of 
his  flesh  and  bluod.  There  is  also  in  him  a  superior 
magnetism,  which  attracts  the  spiritual  fluid,  Ihe 
principle  of  sensations  and  of  worldly  wisdom ;  and 
this  magnetism  is  itself  subordinated  !o  the  aspira- 
tion by  which  the  soul  is  nourished  from  God.  But, 
at  the  same  lime  that  he  attracts  all  the  forces  of  na. 
tore,  man  improves  ihem  in  himself,  and  recalls  ihem 
all  to  God,  the  universal  centre.  Thus  the  world 
is  a  flux  and  reflux  of  the  divine  life  by  means  of 

Paracelsus  combined  wilh  these  ideas  a  multitude 
of  physical  speculations,  more  or  less  fantastic,  which 
resulted  in  theurgy  and  magic. 

Van  Helmonl,  originally  of  Brussels,  was  born  in 
1577,and  died  in  1664.  He  adopted  the  method  and 
many  of  the  ideas  of  Paracelsus,  He  criticised  the 
logical  methods  in  order  lo  demonstrate  their  insuf. 
ficiency,  and  lo  substitute  another  process.  The 
knowledge  of  the  relation  which  exists  between  the 
terms  of  a  syllogism  exist  in  our  minds  prior  to  the 
conclusion ;  it  follows,  therefore,  that  logic  is  nothing 
hut  a  means  of  recapitulating  anterior  notions,  which 
has  no  other  use  than  lo  facilitate  the  exposition  of 
idens  on  the  part  of  a  speaker,  and  the  recollection 
of  them  ofl  the  part  of  the  hearer.  All  true  science 
is  therefore  independent  of  demonstration,  and  can 
be  acquired  only  by  pure  intuition.  Van  Helmont 
sought  to  discover  the  internal  cause  of  phenomena, 
which  he  called  archeus  {apx'i)<  and  he  decided  it  to 
consist  in  the  union  of  spirit,  of  the  vital  breath,  with 
the  seminal  image,  or  internal  type  of  each  being. 
Many  of  his  ideas,  as  well  as  those  of  Paracelsus,  are 
antilogous  to  the  modei-n  theories  of  magnetism  He 
connected,  like  the  Swiss  philosopher,  physical  spee- 
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ulations  with  an  ecsiatic  contemplation  of  the  ciivine 
unity,  10  which  one  couid  elovaie  himself  only  by  that 
Slate  of  abstraction,  passivity,  self- annihilation,  which 
formed  the  old  dream  of  ths  Hindu  phiiosophy. 

To  these  theosophists  should  be  added  Jacob 
Boehme,  whose  philosophy  has  its  partisans  at  this 
dav  in  Germany. 

Theosophy  divided  itself  into  two  branches.  While 
in  Germany  and  Belgium  it  produced,  by  means  of 
illumination,  a  physical  philosophy,  it  was  applied  in 
Spain  and  Italy  to  the  moral  world,  and  produred  it, 
(hat  Quietism.  MoUncs  made  true  virtue,  perfect  pi- 
ctv,  to  consist  in  the  annihilation  of  all  will,  just  as 
Paracelsus  and  Van  Helmonthad  made  true  science 
to  depend  upon  the  annihilation  of  every  inlelleclual 
operation. 

Naturalism. 

TELESJO. 

While  Paracelsus  derived  the  science  of  nature 
from  theosophy,  Telcsio,  born  in  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples in  1503,  attempted  to  convert  that  science  into 
speculations  purely  physical,  which  admit  God  as 
the  creator,  but  as  to  the  rest,  allow  no  notion  of  his 
tnicrveniion  in  the  theory  of  the  world.  We  shall 
meet  presently,  in  the  physical  part  of  ihe  system  of 
Campanella,  the  ideas  of  Telesio  coDcerning  the  two 
constituent  principles  of  nature  and  the  universal 
diffusion  of  the  faculty  of  feeling. 

The  speculations  of  Patrizzi,  born  in  lii29.  are 
something  intermediate  between  the  philosophy  of 
Paracelsus  and  that  of  Telesio.  They  arc  a  mixture 
of  mysticism  and  naturalism. 

ii.— 
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CJSIPAKELLA. 

Th   M  was  bom  ;it  a  lown  in  Ca. 

6         H  ered  tl:e  order  of  iho  Do- 

m  H       fi         g'catlyfromihe  persecutions 

m  d         asl  look  refuge  in  France 

C  vdinal  Richelieu.     He  died 

639        P  nveiit  of  his  order. 

C  mp  d       heory  of  human  knowledge 

d  g         H  d  the  intelligence  to  the 

h  of  perceiving  the  modifica- 

wa  b  thought  is  nothing  hut  the 

g  perceptions,  and  sentiment 

h  w  His  logic,  which  differs 

my         Is       ra  logic  of  Aristotle,  corre. 

p  ncerning  the  source  of  the 

Ijectual  instrument,  appro- 

p        d  Study  of  nature, 

C      p  therein  to   his   theory   of 

kn  w   d  peculations  upon  the  basis 

m  All  creatures  are  composed 

S  be    g       id  being  in  its  transcendent 

m  d  by  power,  wisdom,  and 

,  object  essence,  truth,  and 

goodness  ;  as  non-being  is  weakness,  ignorance,  and 
hatred.  These  three  primordial  qualities  subsist  ori- 
ginally in  the  Supreme  Being;  are  there  united,  ac- 
cording to  an  incomprehensible  simplicity,  without 
any  mixture  of  non-being ;  they  are  one,  though  dis- 
tinct. This  being,  in  drawing  all  things  from  non-be- 
ing, transfers  his  inexhaustible  ideas  into  matter,  un. 
der  the  condition  of  time,  the  image  of  eternity,  and 
upon  the  basis  of  space,  which  has  its  solidity  in 
God,  and  he  cnmmunicatcs  to  finite  beings  the  three 
qualities  whioh  bcctimn  the  principles  of  the  universe 
und  ;r  the  triple  law  of  p^cessity,  of  Providence,  and 
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Df  hutmony.  Willi  Hi"  oictaptyiio  »=  'i"!  co""" 
„t  all  Ite  .pcc.biion.  of  C.mp.nella,  m  »-«*. 
naled  a  phvsioal  philo.ophj,  o  plij.iologic.l  philoso- 
plij,  and  a  social  or  political  plulmophy. 

In  ills  physical  philosophy  he  treats  ol  the  univei  so 
in  as  far  as  it  is  aii  aggregate  of  material  phenomena. 
These  phenomena  are  developed  inspaco  and  m  lime, 
which  arc  at  once  something  real  and  something 
relative.  Space,  taken  in  itself,  is  an  inoojo'eal, 
imnintahle  snh.tance,  the  receptacle  of  hodiesi  hut 
every  mea.ure  of  space,  everything  which  wc  de.ig- 
nato  by  the  terms  high  and  low,  is  relative  to  our 
selves  Time  in  itself  is  the  duration  of  the  essence 
of  thirms  ■  relative  to  lis  it  is  number  in  moUon. 
Matter,  silualed  in  time  and  space  is  not  e™>™o»<'. 
hut  fitted  for  construction,  which  is  effected  by  two 
™  versal  agent,,  heat  and  cold.  Heat,  «l.ich  v*. 
tiliie.,  formed  heaven,  which  is  conjposed  of  a  deli- 
cate matter  1  cold  formed  the  earth  'j  ~»J»'»B 
matter  The  ceic.tial  element,  the  sent  of  heat, 
°nd  Ih;  terrestrial  element,  the  .eat  of  cold,  produce 
by  combinaiion  all  phenomena.  Light  and  heat  are 
ideolic.l  ■  they  are  one  and  the  same  agent,  which 
h  t  H;  relltic.  to  the  touch,  light  in  rel.tico  to 
the  slAl.  In  relation  to  the  touch,  cold  should  ho 
night."  All  colour,  are  a  componnd  of  darkne.s  and 
light,  of  black  and  white,  for  pure  whit,  is  light  itself. 
Such  are  the  general  principles  of  the  pliyio^  o' 
Campanella  :  w,  cannot  follow  him  in  t »  »"™i™' 
applications  ho  has  made,  or,  rather,  sought  to  make, 

of  them.  . ,       .    .        „„  A-  no 

His  phy.iology,  which  oon.idei-.  heing.  so  lai  as 
having  life,  turnS  upon  an  ioduel.on  by  which  he  con. 
chidef  froi;  man  tS  the  universe.  1  •  <l«»S»f " 
in  man  a  triple  life,  corresponding  to  a  tuple  sub. 
nance  :  the  intelligence,  which  is  the  highest  part  of 
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the  soul  ;  the  spirit,  the  vehicle  of  inleliigencc,  tiia 
seat  of  the  sensations,  and  the  principle  of  the  appe- 
tites ;  and,  lastly,  the  body,  the  vehicle  and  organ  of 
the  intelligence  and  of  the  spirit.  But  as  all  beings, 
even  those  which  are  called  brutes,  lend  to  their  pres- 
ervation by  motions  as  well  arranged  for  this  end  as 
the  motions  of  the  human  organization  are  to  its 
preservation,  Campanella  concludes  that  all  beings 
are  endowed  with  instincts,  and  endowed  also,  like 
man,  with  the  faculty  of  feeUng,  which  is  developed 
ia  nature  in  various  degrees.  Still  farther,  if  man, 
besides  spirit,  possesses  an  immortal  intelhgence,  i) 
fortiori,  the  world,  which  is  the  most  perfect  of  be- 
ings,  ought  to  possess  not  only  a  sentient  spirit,  but 
also  an  intelligent  soul,  which  presides  over  its  total-' 
ity.  What  though  the  world  have  neither  eyes,  nor 
ears,  nor  hands,  nor  feet ;  its  intelligent  substance, 
as  well  as  its  sentient  substance,  has  superior  organs : 
the  expansive  forces  are  its  hands,  the  stars  are  its 
eyes,  and  il  may  be  conjectured  that  the  raja  which 
the  stars  send  forth  from  one  to  the  other  are  a  high 
language  by  which  they  mutually  communicate  their 
thoughts.  Here  Campanella  enters  upon  astrology, 
which  occupies  a  large  place  in  his  speculations. 

Social  or  political  philosophy  has  for  ils  object  the 
reformation  of  humanity ;  and  this  reformation,  if  il 
were  complete,  would  consist  in  re-establishing  the 
integrity  and  harmony  of  power,  wisdom,  and  love, 
the  three  primordial  qualities,  which  the  passions  ol 
man  have  corrupted  or  put  at  variance.  In  his  book 
entitled  Of  Ike  CHy  of  the  Sun,  Campanella  has  tra- 
ced the  plan  of  a  typical  society,  it  is  ruled  by  a 
supreme  chief,  who  represents  God,  who  has  three 
mmisters,  presiding,  the  one  over  the  pliyaical  force, 
the  other  over  the  propagation  of  science  and  wisdom, 
and  the  third  over  social  uni.m  and  the  ii 
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tif  life.  But,  singularly  enough,  this  treatise  contains 
nearly  all  the  bases  of  St,  Simonianism  :  community 
of  goods  and  wives,  Ihe  destruction  of  family  and 
domestic  relations,  the  transformation  of  domestic 
service  into  public  functions,  and  the  public  authori- 
ty, which  consists  solely  in  directing  the  labourers, 
exercised  in  each  degree  of  the  hierarchy  by  one 
man  and  one  woman.  Campanella,  however,  pre- 
sented this  typical  society,  so  far  as  it  implied  the 
(Jestruction  of  marriage  and  all  the  immoral  conse- 
quences resulting  therefrom,  only  as  something  in- 
termediate between  the  degradation  of  heathen  soci- 
ety and  the  social  perfection  of  which  Chi-istianity  is 
the  principle. 

Fantheism. 


ABOtirthecommencementof  thesixteenilic.p.iHury, 
Pomponatius,  an  Italian,  had  borrowed  from  the  phi- 
losophy of  Averroea  many  principles  incompatible 
with  the  Catholic  faith  ;  and  some  time  afterward  Je- 
rome Cardan,  of  Pavia,  who  died  in  1576,  had  equal- 
ly infringed  upon  orthodoxy  by  his  fantastic  opin- 
ions. But  greater  errors  were  soon  produced.  A 
pantheistic  system,  the  precursor  of  Spinoza's,  ap. 
pearcdin  the  wrilingsof  Jordano  Bruno,  born  at  Nola, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  about  Ihe  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  After  having  embraced  the  reli. 
gious  life  in  a  convent  of  the  Dominicans,  he  fled  to 
Geneva,  where  he  made  a  profession  of  Calvinism, 
He  afterward  travelled  in  France,  England,  and  Ger- 
many. He  returned  to  Italy,  when  lie  was  arrested 
and  taken  to  Rome,  where  he  was  condemned  and 
burned  to  death  in  1600. 

The  system  of  Jordan^  Bruno  has  btjen  interpreted 
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ill  various  ways,  Tho  following  is  our  conufption 
of  it  in  its  fundumental  principles,  as  we  gather  it  by 
nombining  various  principles  scattered  through  his 

Noikiing  exists  which  is  not  one;  for  everything 
which  is  not  one  is,  in  as  far  as  it  is  muhiple,  only 
a  compound,  and  every  composition  is  only  an  ag- 
gregate of  relations,  and  not  a  reality.  Unity  is 
therefore  being,  and  being  is  reality.  Unless  we  ad- 
mit  that  everything  is  relative,  an  opinion  repugnao' 
to  human  reason,  which  tends  to  the  absolute,  we 
must  acknowledge  an  absolute  unity,  without  parts 
without  limits.  In  thai  unity,  the  infinite  and  the 
finite,  spirit  and  matter,  equal  and  unequal,  are  con- 
founded. Hence  results  the  absolute  identity  of  all 
things  ;  for  the  most  general  principles  of  the  differ- 
ence of  things  are  the  infinite  and  the  finite,  spirit 
and  matter ;  and  this  distinction,  which  cannot  con- 
stitute a  real  difference  in  the  essence  of  the  abso. 
lule  unity,  indicates  only  a  diversity  of  modifications 
in  the  same  one  and  universal  being. 

From  this  science  of  being  is  derived  a  subordi- 
nate science,  the  science  of  the  universe.  Th<t  world 
is  nothing  but  the  unity  manifesting  itself  under  the 
conditions  of  number.  Taken  in  itself,  the  unity  is 
God  ;  considered  as  producing  itself  in  number,  it  is 
the  world.  It  there  manifests  itself  under  two  prin 
cipol  forms.  The  universe  being  necessarily  con- 
ceived as  illimitable,  it  manifests  itself  therein  as  in- 
finitely great  j  and,  on  the  other  hand,  all  (lie  beinga 
of  which  it  is  composed  being  themselves  composites, 
essentially  reducible  to  simple  unities  or  monads,  it 
manifests  itself  under  this  relation  as  infinitely  small, 
the  mmimum.  Finally,  below  the  science  of  the  uni- 
verse ranks  the  science  of  particular  or  individual 
things,  which,  as  such,  ai-e  only  pure  shadows  of  re- 
ality. 
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From  this  it  may  be  understood  how  Jordano 
Bruno  distinguishes  in  the  humnn  mind  three  regions 
corresponding  to  these  three  divisions  of  the  great 
whole.-  The  senses,  which  are  in  relation  only  with 
particular  phenomena,  are  like  an  eye  which  from 
the  depth  of  a  dark  prison  perceives  through  the 
cracks  in  the  wall  the  colours  which  come  from  the 
surface  of  objects.  The  reason  is  an  eye.  which  re 
ceives  through  a  window  the  light  of  the  sun  reflect- 
ed by  the  moon ;  for  reason  regards  not  the  light  of 
unity  in  itself,  but  its  reflection  or  refraction  in  the 
universe.  Finally,  the  inlellecl  resides  in  the  highest 
region  of  the  soul,  as  upon  a  height  from  which  its 
glance,  passing  over  all  that  is  multiple,  fixes  direct- 
ly  on  the  sun,  which  is  the  unity  of  light.  The 
senses  perceive  things  expUcatim,  reason,  complicatini, 
intellect,  summatijii. 

Bruno  was  led  by  his  sysfera  to  maintam  that  good 
and  evil,  beauty  and  deformity,  happiness  and  misery, 
have  no  absolute  dilTerence,  but  only  a  relative  dif- 
ference. According  to  Bayle,  he  has  exhibited  his 
theory  as  one  that  should  free  man  from  all  fear  ot 
punishment  in  a  future  life,  although,  nevertheless, 
there  are  other  passagiis  in  his  writings  in  which  he 
has  adopted  the  idea  of  metempsychosis  in  the  sense 
i>f  the  Hindu  philosophy. 

Atheism. 
Atheism  seems  to  have  been  maintained  by  Vanj- 
ni,  born  1596,  and  burned  at  Toulouse  in  1619.  His 
doctrine,  which  has  nothing  very  remarkable,  rested 
uuon  various  passages  drawn  from  the  wniings  of 
Averroes,  Pomponatius,  and  Cardan. 
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The  logical  works  of  the  epoch  we  are  Burvtij'ing 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  the  one  treated 
solely  of  logic  as  the  orgun,  or  of  the  processes  of 
reasoning;  the  other  referred  lo  the  condition  itself 
of  human  reason,  that  is,  lo  the  means  afforded  man 
to  acquire  certainly, 

1.  In  the  first  relation  we  may  notice  the  attempt 
made  by  Peter  Ramus,  born  ai  the  hegiiining  of  the 
sixteenth  century  in  a  village  of  Vermandois.  He 
undertook  the  reform  of  logic.  He  reproached  the 
logic  of  Aristotle,  employed  in  the  schools,  as  being 
inapplicable  to  the  sciences,  the  arts,  and  affairs  of 
life.  In  this  point  of  view  he  subjected  their  meth- 
ods to  very  severe  criticism.  But,  in  order  to  facili- 
late  the  employment  of  logic,  he  fell  into  an  e.tlreme 
the  opposite  of  that  which  he  blamed  :  fur  he  reduced 
ihe  theory  of  reasoning  to  the  art  of  skilful  disqui- 
sition. The  attempt  of  Ramus  produced  great  ex- 
citement in  ihc  schools ;  it  was  a  progress  in  so  far 
as  it  tended  to  break  the  classical  bonds  of  Aristole- 

3.  Among  the  logical  works  which  made  the  con- 
dition of  human  reason  their  special  object,  we  may 
refer  lo  those  of  a  school  which  considered  llie  rea- 
son of  man  as  naturally  uncertain,  until  it  nitained, 
by  means  of  the  Christian  revelation,  a  supernatural 
certainty.  This  class  of  ideas  was  develo|ied  by 
Montaigne  in  his  apology  for  Raymond  of  Sebonde. 
It  is  perceptible  in  the  book  of  the  Three  Verifies  by 
his  disciple  Charron  These  principles  were  also 
those  of  the  Portuguese  Sanchez  professor  at  Tou- 
louse, contempora  y  with  Montaigne,  from  whom 
he  probably  borro  ed  tl  c  n  H  re  likewise  may 
be  referred  tho  sc  c     (is!  ept  can  which  Lamuilie 
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Lcvayer  maintained  in  the  sevcntoenlh  century,  in. 
Iiis  Discourss  to  show  thai  ihe  doubts  of  the  skeptical 
]>hi!osophy  Itave  been  of  great  use  in  the  sciences. 
I'asca)  in  some  parts  of  his  wrilings.  and  Huet  in 
llie  first  part  of  Im  Qatestiones  Asnetance,  and  in  his 
treatise  of  the  Feebleness  of  lite  Ilumaii  Mind,  have 
(lefmclctl  this  system. 

SECOND  PHASE, 


This  sccoikI  phase  may  be  dividetl  into  two  parts. 

In  the  first  we  shall  speak  of  [lie  systems  peculiar 
to  each  of  these  three  great  philosophers,  aawell  as 
of  tJie  systems  which  are  connected  more  or  less  di- 
rectly with  the  special  influence  exerted  by  each  of 

In  the  second  part  we  include  the  systems  that 
have  constituted  the  new  schools,  whoso  construc- 
tion has  been  affected  by  the  triple  influence  of  the 
Baconian,  Cartesian,  and  Leibnilzian  philosophy  to 
getljer. 

FIRST  PART. 

SECTION  I. 


Historical  Notices. 
Fkancis  Bacon,  son  of  a  celebrated  English  law- 
vcr,  was  born  at  London  in  1561.  His  superior 
ubihtics  were  manifested  from  his  childhood.  He 
was  early  struck  with  the  vices  of  the  method  em- 
ployed in  scientific  instruction.  His  knowledge  of 
jurisprudence  opened  to  him  the  career  of  public  of- 
ficf^.      He  played  an  import:mt  part  in  the   political 
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affairs  of  his  country,  and  wns  made  lorcl-cliancfllor, 
with  the  title  of  Baron  Verulam,  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  But  his  character  was  not  aa  ]  erfect  as 
his  genius.  Bacon  died  in  1626.  His  philosophical 
reputation  rests  most  of  all  upon  two  works,  the  one 
entitled  De  Dignitate  et  Avgmentis  Scientiarum,  the 
olher  Novum  Organum  Scieniiamm.  Most  of  his 
other  works  relate  especially  to  the  physical  sciences  ; 
some  of  them  pertain  to  morals.  He  wrote  also 
the  commencement  of  a  History  of  Great  Briiaiti, 
and  the  History  of  the  Reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and 
Henry  VII!. 

Expositim. 

Bacon  laid  down  this  principle,  that  the  activity  of 
the  intellect  is  exercised  only  upon  data  primitively 
furnished  by  sensation.  This  principle  was  in  many 
respecls  the  soul  of  his  philosophy ;  but  he  did  not 
undertake  lo  develop  it  in  the  form  of  a  theory. 

Apart  from  his  principle,  the  works  of  Bacon  in 
their  general  character  may  be  divided  into  two 
parts :  the  first  treats  of  ihe  reform  and  progress  of 
science ;  the  second  is  a  classitieation  of  human 
knowledge,  with  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  ba- 
ses of  its  organization. 

I.  Of  the  Reformation  and  Progress  of  Science. 

Bacon  investigates  first  the  causes  that  have  re- 
tarded and  corrupted  the  sciences,  theo  the  methods 
which  science  should  follow. 

The  causes  that  have  retarded  and  vitiated  science 
are  four  in  number.  He  gives  them  the  name  of 
idols,  because  false  science  is  a  sort  of  intellectual 
idolatry,  which  pays  to  errors  the  worship  due  lo 
truth. 

1.  Idols  of  ilic  IribL',  idola  Irihiis.      These  f  ,re  prRJ. 
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11  to  all  men.  The  huiran  race  is  con. 
aidered  by  him  as  a  great  tribe,  which,  in  relation  io 
the  universal  society  of  beings,  haa  its  particular 

2.  Idols  of  the  cave,  idola  specUs.  These  arc  in- 
dividual prejudices.  Every  man  has  in  his  own  soul 
a  sort  of  dark  cave,  where  the  rays  of  truth  become 
broken  and  lost. 

3.  Idols  of  the  foT\>m,idolafon.  This  denomina- 
tion comprehends  all  the  prejudices  men  reciprocally 
communicate  to  each  oilier  by  the  influence  they  ex- 
ert upon  each  other. 

4.  Lastly,  idols  of  the  theatre,  idola  theatri.  These 
are  the  prejudices  which  spring  from  the  ascenden- 
cy (hat  philosophers  and  masters  acquire  over  their 
disciples.  Bacon  gives  lo  these  prejudices  the  name 
of  idols  of  the  theatre,  because  he  represented  to  him- 
self philosophical  doctors  as  actors,  who  come  to 
play  in  turn  their  part  of  comedy  upon  the  scene  of 
the  world, 

Respecting  the  last  cause  of  error,  Bacon  goes  into 
particular  developments.  False  philosophy  has  three 
principal  branches  :  the  rational,  the  empirical,  and 
the  superstitious  philosophy.  Rational  philosophy 
takes  up  abstract  notions  as  they  present  themselves, 
without  examiningthem;  and  reason, separated  from  ' 
experiment,  takes  all  the  charge  of  constituting  sci- 
ence. This  philosophy  has  been  very  hurtful ;  but 
these  evils  will  cease  when  men  feel  the  necessity 
of  adhering  to  experiment.  The  empirical  philoso- 
piiy  begins  with  experience,  but  does  not  follow  out 
the  right  road  ;  it  throws  itself  into  hypothesis.  The 
superstitious  philosophy  is  an  irrational  mi.'slure  of 
philosophy  and  theology.  Such,  according  to  Ba. 
con,  was  the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  of  many  Chris- 
tian writeis,  who,  to  conceal  the  weakness  of  thei." 
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opinions,  have  represented  them  as  necessarily  bound 
up  with  revealed  failh. 

From  all  these  causes  of  error  comes,  fiisl,  a  false 
conleniplotion  of  nature;  this  was  directed  against 
Aristotle,  whom  Bacon  accused  of  mutilating  nature 
to  make  it  fell  in  lo  the  framework  of  his  categories ; 
secondly     fl  hdfdm        ra'         lih 

in  all  times  p         1  d       h   d  m        f  Th 

is  proved  by    h     I    1     1     m    y     h    h  I  d 

among  p!  I      ph  d   h     b  f 

in  result      ppl      bl  h        If        f  h  m       j       1 

is  easy,  b     d  i       f  1      m    1    d       f 

demonst  bij  h        p    d  d    I 

we  cons  d       h     p    m  f    1      g  I 

fact.     Th    b  f      p  h     be  Id 

The  hull  d  1      I    g     h  d  '    g '    I     gy 

for  we  s      b       1  poch        d    h  b     f 

among  p  I  1     &      k      h    R 

and  the        d  (B  k  I    g    f  0 

al  piiilos  ply)  h    b    h  j  p 

arouse  f         h      I     b        JI        h    oc    py  th 
selves  tt    h  ph  I      pi      J.         h  m    i  p  I 

same  tim  f  d  p 

nowhere  bod         f  d     g    h  d  !j 

deTOted  lo  the  progress  ol  science,  and  the  greatest 
part  of  philosophers  are  led  by  motives  of  individual 
interest.  Moreover,  an  excessive  reverence  for  an. 
liquity,  which  allows  no  change,  is  an  obstacle  lo  dis. 
covery.  In  fine,  the  human  mind  gives  over,  de- 
spairs of  science,  says  everything  has  been  done,  that 
nothing  more  remains  to  do. 

Having  treated  of  the  causes  which  retard  and  vi- 
tiate the  sciences.  Bacon  lays  down  the  methods  which 
icience  should  follow.  They  may  be  reduced  to  these 
three  fundamental  processes; 

1.  It  is  necessary  to  take  fads  from  nature,  to  en- 
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To\  tlie  puie  phenomena,  without  i' eking  at  fust  to 
coinbme  and  explain  them,  because  this  premature 
dit'*nipt  might  be  iitiated  by  preconceived  notions. 
Siith  maittrs  of  observation,  fiee  from  all  mixture, 
phi  no.iiuia  iimplj  as  facts.  Bacon  calls  insUintia  na- 

•2.  After  having  noted  the  phenomena,  it  is  neces- 
5arj',  in  order  to  aid  the  mind,  which  would  be  crush- 
ed under  such  a  mass  of  facts,  to  construct  tables  of 
tliom,  comparationes  instantiarum,  in  which  the  phe- 
nomena should  be  classed  in  an  order  easy  to  com. 
prehend. 

3.  Finally,  when  we  have  gotten  these  tables,  it  is 
necessary  Co  advance  to  a  real  knowledge  of  nature 
by  way  of  induction,  either  exclusive  or  affirmative. 
There  are  already,  in  all  the  sciences  as  Ihey  now 
exist,  inductions  more  or  less  numerous.  All  these 
inductions  must  be  reterTed  to  the  tables  of  instances, 
and  compared  with  the  facts  therein  classified, in  or- 
der to  exclude  those  which  do  not  agree  with  facts. 

Bacon  then  gives  the  laws  of  induction.  He  con- 
structs practical  categories  relating  to  the  method  of 
observation,  as  Aristotle  had  made  logical  categories 
for  the  basis  of  the  syllogistic  method.  These  prac. 
tical  categories  are  divided  into  secondary  precepts, 
which  are  multiplied  extremely.  The  following  ta- 
ble will  give  an  idea  of  the  circle  embraced  by  Ba- 

1.  PrserogativEe  ii 

2.  Adminicula  indue 

3.  RatiJicatto  inductionis : 

4.  Variatio  inductionis  pro  nalura  subjecli; 

5.  Prierogativfe  naturarum  quatenus  ad  inquisi- 
tioncs,  sive  quid  est  inquirendum  prius  et  posterius : 

6.  Termini  inquisitionis ; 

7.  Reductioad  praxim: 
JI.-3 
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8.  Parasceiie  ad  inquisitionem ; 

9.  Scliola  asccnsoria  el  desceusoria  axiomalum, 

n.  Classijkalim  of  Knowledge  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing the  bases  of  ilieir  organization. 
Tliisistliesecood  pact  of  the  philosophical  labours 
B  h  bl     a  traveller,  who, 

be  k  country  which  he 

g  d  ol'  all  bad  instru- 

m  have  been  handed 


m  I  s  o   n  way  of 

p  g  lee  ual  Jobe. 

H  he  h   nan  mind 

p  fi  e    o  y     second- 

p  w  ophv  of  Bacon,  is 

tiam  I    he  scl  oolmcn  ; 

thirdly,  reason.    To  the  memory  conesponds  poesy; 

to  the  reason  is  referred  science  properly  speaking. 

History  considers  individual  beings  and  facts  ;  poeay 

seizes  upon  what  the  memory  furnishes  in  order  to 

form  fictitious  beings.     Science,  combining  individ- 

ual  facts,  generalizes  and  explains  them.     History 

isaguide;  poesy  isadream  ;  science  is  being  awake. 

1.  History.  History  is  divided  into  Natural,  and 

Civil,  or  Human  History. 

Natural  History  is  divided  into  ihrco  branches ; 
for  nature  either  freely  follows  its  course,  or  deviates 
into  disorder,  or  is  subjugated  by  msn.  Natural 
History,  therefore,  comprehends  the  history  of  regu- 
lar phenomena,  of  monstrosities,  and  of  the  aria. 
The  first  is  begun,  but  ought  to  undergo  a  reforma. 
tion ;  the  second  is  not  reduced  to  a  science  ;  the 
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hird  does  col  exist.  Bacon  places  it  among  the  de- 
iderala  of  the  human  mind. 

Civil  History,  or,  rather,  Human  History,  is  also 
livided  into  three  branches. 

First.  Civil  History  properly  so  called.  When 
ncomplcte,  it  is  composed  of  simple  memoirs  ;  when 
jomplcte,  it  takes  the  name  of  chronicles  if  it  con- 
tiders  events  in  succession,  of  biography  if  it  con- 
cerns itself  only  with  an  individual,  of  narrative  if  it 

Secondly.  Sacred  History  allows  the  same  classi- 
fication, but  there  are  others  peculiar  to  it.  It  com. 
preheads  the  history  of  religion,  the  particular  histo- 
ry of  prophecies,  and  the  history  of  the  temporal 
government  of  Providence. 

Thirdly.  Literary  History,  which  is  among  the 
number  of  the  desiderata,  yet  is  nevertheless  of  the 
greatest  importance,  since  it  is  tlie  history  of  the 
human  mind  itself.  Without  it  the  mind  is  like  Po- 
lyphemus deprived  of  his  eye. 

2.  Poesy.  Poesy  is  either  narrative,  that  is  to  say, 
historical  fiction,  or  dramatic,  when  fictitious  history 
is  represented  to  the  eyes;  or  parabolic,  which  is  a 
fiction  designed  to  veil  and  present  some  truth.  In 
the  Greek  mythology  the  fable  of  Pan  is  a  cosmo- 
logioal  parable  ;  that  of  Perseus  a  political  parable ; 
that  of  Bacchus  a  moral  parable.* 

3.  SciEBOE  PROPEKLY  SO  CALLED.  As  there  are 
waters  which  spring  from  the  earth,  and  others  whiclf 
descend  from  the  skies,  so  there  are  sciences  which 
man  derives  from  the  terrestrial  world,  and  another 

-  [Fiom  the  representation  above,  it  appears  thst  Bacon  lakea 
Poesy  only  in  the  resl-icled  sense  of  Poetiy  us  comuimiJy  uiidet- 
Biood,  namely,  ths  i>>piesentation  of  the  Beautiful  in  words,  and 
thus  assigns  no  pla-e  arnoiiE  ilie  productions  of  the  Phantasy,  or 
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science  which  comes  from  heaven  by  i 

Reveklion  is  the  complsiment  of  all  the  si  ' 

man  has  created  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  ;  the  sah. 

bath  of  the  ititelligeacc,  the  divine  day  of  repose  and 

consummation. 

Hamaii  science,  designated  by  the  general  name 
of  philosophy,  contains  a  multitude  of  difl'erent  ob- 
jects, and,  therefore,  as  many  sciences.  To  consti- 
tute their  unity,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  general 
science,  comprising  a  body  of  axioms  common  to  ail 
particular  sciences. 

The  special  sciences  have  three  principal  objects  : 
God,  Nature,  and  Man.  We  know  nature  by  a  ray 
of  direct  light ;  man  by  a  reflex  ray  ;  God  by  a  re- 
fracted  ray. 

After  having  said  something  of  theology.  Bacon 
occupies  himself  with  natural  science.  It  is  either 
speculative  or  practical.  The  one  penetrates  into 
the  interior  of  nature,  the  other  places  nature  be- 
tween the  hammer  and  the  anvil.  The  one  observes, 
the  other  experiments. 

Speculative  science  comprehends  physics  and  met- 
aphysics. Physics  investigates  the  efficient  causes 
of  phenomena;  metaphysics  occupies  itself  about 
the  abstract  forms  and  final  causes  of  being. 

Practical  science  comprehends  mechanics,  by 
which  name  Bacon  designates  experimentation  in 
general,  and  magic,  which  is  experimentation  applied 
to  the  production  of  extraordinary  phenomena.^ 

As  to  mathematics.  Bacon  regards  it  as  a  science 
purely  instrumental.  It  is  divided  into  pure  mathe- 
maties,  in  which  he  comprehends  only  geometry  and 
algebra,  and  mixed  mathematics,  or  mathematics  ap- 
plied to  the  arts. 

Science  relative  to  man  treats  of  human  nature 
and  of  civil  society. 
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Man  being  composed  of  a  body  and  a  soul  united 
togeiher,  Bacon  holds  thai,  Iwfoi'e  occupying  our- 
selves  with  either  of  these  separately,  it  is  necessary 
to  constitute  a  science  relating  to  the  unity  of  man, 
which  should  explain  everything  that  concerns  per- 
sonality and  the  communication  between  the  soul  and 
the  body. 

After  this  general  science  of  human  nature  comes 
that  which  relates  to  the  body.  It  is  divided  into  as 
many  branches  as  tliere  are  corporeal  goods.  To 
health  corresponds  medicine  ;  to  beauty,  cosmical 
science,  which  comprises  the  arts  of  luxury;  to 
strength,  gymnastic  science  ;  to  pleasure,  music  and 
painting. 

The  science  of  the  soul  treats  either  of  its  sub- 
stance, to  ascertain  whether  it  is  material  and  ira- 
mortal,  or  of  its  faculties,  which  are  either  logical  or 
moral. 

Lotric  is  either  inventive  or  traditive ;  its  object 
is  either  the  investigation  or  the  communication  of 
truth.  Under  this  second  relation  it  comprehends 
grammart  rhetoric,  criticism,  and  pedagogy. 

Speculative  moral  science  exhibits  the  natural  his- 
tory  of  character :  practical  moral  science  is  devoted 
to  the  culture  of  the  affections. 

The  second  branch  of  the  science  of  man  refers  to 
civil  society  :  it  is  divided  into  three  parts,  because 
society  should  secure  three  sons  of  good  :  1.  Sola- 
men  contra  soliiuMnem, ;  2.  Adjmamen  in  negoliis ; 


1  the- 


ology founded  upon  revelation 
ifice  of  all  human  knowledge. 


Ohsersallons. 
1  has  been  a  fourider  of  methods,  and  not 
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a  creator  of  great  theories.  He  oc  ^jiud  himself 
with  the  organization  of  the  human  <nind  far  more 
than  with  the  explanation  of  things. 

2.  We  shall  see  soon  how  the  principle  of  sensu- 
alism, insinuated  by  Bacon,  corrupted  by  its  gradual 
development  nearly  all  branchef,  of  philosophy. 

3.  Bacon  rendered  eminen'  >ervicc  to  science  by 
putting  the  mind  upon  the  traj  xof  observation,  which 
had  not  been  travelled  by  tl  i  achoiastic  philosophy, 
entangled  as  it  was  in  the  c  /cle  of  logical  processes, 
Vet,  as  a  method  of  obse.valion,  his  method  is  not 
complete  :  he  insisted  up-^n  the  observation  of  sensi- 
ble facts,  and  neglected  to  recommend  the  observa- 
tion of  psychological  fij:ts. 

4.  All  his  efforts  wf  /e  directed  to  the  object  of  sub- 
stituting induction  f,r  the  syllogistic  method.  In- 
duction is  really  th<  legitimate  process  in  the  physi- 
cal sciences,  which  as  founded  upon  experience,  can- 
not admit  of  a  sup-.,rior  process.  In  this  relation  the 
philosophy  of  Bai-on  has  had  useful  results ;  but  by 
representing  induction  as  the  sole  and  universal  pro- 
cess in  all  branches  of  knowledge,  he  baliished  de- 
duction, and  consiquenily  assumed  thai  there  did  not 
exist  in  the  huma>i  intelligence  truths,  necessary,  nb. 
solute,  and  independent  of  experience  except  merely 
as  the  condition  of  their  development.  In  this  rela- 
tion, that  is  to  say,  in  as  far  as  it  pretended  to  fur- 
nish the  general  law  of  the  mind,  the  method  of  Ba- 
con was  radically  vicious. 

5.  Induction  necessarily  supposes  the  relation  of 
effect  to  cause ;  and  the  whole  philosophy  of  Bacon 
is  based  upon  the  principle  of  causality.  But  if  there 
existed  in  the  human  reason  nothing  hut  elements 
furnished  by  experience,  could  reason  ever  affirm  the 
universal  principle  that  every  phenomenon  has  a 
cause  ?     And  if  it  could  not  affirm  it  as  an  absolute 
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principle,  would  not  the  investigation  of  causes  be 
leJuced  ill  every  particular  case  to  tlie  creation  of 
pure  hypotlieses  ?  a  result  diametrically  opposed  to 
ihe  preietisiona  of  the  philosophy  of  Bacon. 
CmitimaUon  of  tite  Impulse  given  to  Pldlosophy  Jy 

The  principle  laid  down  by  Bacon,  that  sensations 
are  the  sole  matter  of  which  the  tissue  of  human 
knowledge  is  formed,  contained  a  whole  psychology  ; 
but,  before  it  could  develop  itself  completely,  this 
principle  was  applied  to  cosmology  bjf  Gassendi,  to 
morals  and  politics  by  Hobbes.  Then  it  produced 
iis  proper  psychology  in  the  works  of  Locke  and  Con. 
dillac;  and  with  the  aid  of  this  development,  it  was 
applied  anew  lo  morals  and  politics  by  Helvetius,  to 
cosmology  by  the  Baron  d'Holbach,  and  by  the  whole 
materialist  school  of  the  eighteenth  cetitury,  of  which 
these  two  philosopliers  are  the  principal  types. 


Hialorical  Polices. 

TiToiiAS  Hobbes,  born  in  1588,  at  Malmosbury,  in 
Eiif  land,  pursued  his  studies  at  tlie  University  of  Ox- 
ford. His  life  was  disturbed  by  the  political  dissen- 
sions which  rent  his  country,  and  by  the  hostihty  his 
own  opinions  awakened  against  him.  The  most  ce\. 
ebrated  of  his  writings  is  that  which  bears  the  title 
of  the  Uviathan,  by  which  name  Hobbes  designated 
democracy.  In  his  travels  in  France  he  formed  re- 
lations of  friendship  with  Gassendi  and  Father  Mer- 
sonne,  who  made  him  acquainted  with  Descartes. 
He  died  in  England  in  1679. 

Exposition. 

Hpbbos  e!£prcsaly  maintained    that  there   is   no 
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thought  ^  ]     ]  d      d  b  H 

joined  to  h     p        pi       m    pi  j      1  g     I  d 

tions,  the     bj         1     1     h     as  pi       ph         U 

the  natur      t  se  H      I      d  d      d  f    m 

a  very  in     mpl        ss  y    f  p  y  h  I  1     b  i 

theory  of  ea  d  p  i        m    k     A 

cording  t    I  m      I  g  is      d      d       se  k 

either  tlie     I    i    bj  dd  f    11       p 

part  by  th        h  f    h  f  I 

ibllons  that  deduciioa  and  induction  are  only  forma 
of  equilion,  which  is  the  general  process  of  the  rea- 
son ,  or,  in  othei  terms,  that  all  human  cognitions 
bhould  be  expressible  in  maibcmatical  formulas,  and 
that  everything  which  is  not  expressible  in  that  way 
has  no  reality,  or,  at  least,  no  reality  accessible  to 
our  intelligence.  These  consequences  have  been 
drawn  by  modern  materialists. 

But  it  is  chiefly  in  a  moral  and  political  point  of 
view  that  the  theories  of  Hobbes  should  be  examined. 
In  order  to  seize  their  connexion,  it  is  necessary  first 
to  take  notice  of  two  fundamental  consequences 
which  he  deduces  from  his  ptinciple  concerning  ilie 
origin  of  knowledge. 

The  first,  relative  lo  the  intelligence,  is  ihis :  all 
words  which  express  the  incoipoieal,  (he  infinite, 
have  no  meaning  for  the  human  mind,  because  they 
represent  something  not  lepiesenied  by  sensations. 
They  ought  to  be  baoishtd  from  philosophy  as  vain 
phantoms.  He  admits,  however,  that  in  virtue  of  llit 
law  of  association,  which  unites  the  sensations,  and 
which  leads  the  human  mind  to  ascend  from  cause 
to  cause,  we  arrive  at  the  idea  of  God  as  o  physical 
cause,  although  the  whole  notion  of  the  divine  nature 
is  absolutely  intelligible, 

that  there  esista  no  other  motive  to  the  will  than  son- 
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jations  of  pleasure  and  pain,  or  h  pi 

of  liappincss  and  misery  which         f         b    g  1 


of  Hobbes,  semion,  as  passive,       1  f   h 

intelligence ;  as  active,  the  moti      f  f  h        II 

Now  the  desires,  the  appetite    by     i     h       h 
dividual  inclines  to  enjoyments,  p    d 
al  and  opposite  results.     This  d  f       h 

limited  ;  for  we  cannot  conceive  it  as  limited  in  point 
af  right  except  by  subordinating  it  to  a  moral  law 
wliich  is  not  derived  from  sensations,  and  which  for 
that  reason  is  chimerical,  at  least  relative  to  man. 
Every  man  has,  then,  naturally  a  right  to  everything ; 
he  has  the  right  to  acquire  everything  he  desires ; 
und  as  each  individual  cannot  acquire  everything, 
possess  everytliing,  except  at  the  expense  of  the  hap- 
piness of  others,  it  follows  that  men  are  naturally  in 
a  stale  of  war.  See  the  immediate  consequence  of 
the  law  of  enjoyment  as  the  sole  law  ol  man. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  slate  of  war  is  de- 
siruciive  to  security,  enjoyment,  and  life.  Conse. 
quently,  the  desire  of  enjoyment  urges  man  to  come 
out  from  this  state.  Now  war  resulting  from  the 
absolute  and  reciprocal  independence  of  individuc 
men  cannot  emerge  from  the  primitive  stale  of  w 
but  by  renouncing  their  independence,  and  by  c< 
stituling  a  public  force  whose  will  shall  prevail  oi 
ail  other  wills.  Hence  the  social  condition,  the  state, 
which  may  he  established  in  two  ways,  because  the 
sovereign  force  may  be  established  in  the  way  of  in. 
stitution,  as  when  it  results  fiMm  a  free  contract,  o; 
in  the  way  of  acquisition,  as  when  one  or  many  in 
dividuals  by  violence  compel  other  individuals  to  sub 
mit  to  their  will ;  and,  since  the  object  to  which  bu- 
nianity  should  tend,  that  is    "  -         - 
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attained  in  the  second  case  as  well  as  in  the  first,  the 
stale  founded  in  a  consent  violently  obtained  is  as 
legitimate  as  the  state  founded  in  a  free  convention. 
It  results  from  all  this  that  the  desire  of  enjoyment, 
although  unlimited  in  point  of  right  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture, must  be  limited  in  point  of  fact  in  a  social  stato 
in  order  to  attain  its  end.  See  [he  second  conse- 
quence, which  is  a  mediate  consequence  of  the  law 
of  enjoynnctit. 

The  theory  of  Hobbes  supposes,  then,  radieallya 
state  of  contradiction,  of  opposition,  of  war,  not  only 
between  the  individuals  who  compose  mankind,  but 
also  between  the  elements  of  human  nature  itself. 

Setting  out  with  the  equality  of  rights,  founded 
solely  upon  the  desire  of  enjoyment,  Hobbes  arrives 
at  the  destruction  of  all  liberty.  He  lays  down  as  a 
principle  absolute  independence, and  establishes  as  a 
consequence  absolute  despotism ;  for  the  public  force 
in  his  system  is  nothing  but  despotism  conceived  in 
its  greatest  strictness  and  extension. 

In  fact,  the  public  force  can  he  limited  neither  by 
religious  law,  nor  by  moral  law,  nor  by  civil  law. 
It  cannot  be  limited  by  religious  law;  religion  re- 
lates to  objects  lying  beyond  the  domain  of  human 
intelligence :  there  can,  therefore,  be  no  other  rea. 
son  for  preferring  one  kind  of  worship  to  another 
than  the  public  utility,  which  is  determined  by  the 
public  force,  which  thus  rules  religion,  and  is  not 
ruled  by  it.  The  public  force  cannot  be  limited  by 
moral  law.  In  the  primitive  state  of  war,  every  one 
having  a  right  to  everything,  there  is  neither  justice 
nor  injustice,  neither  right  nor  wrong.  In  the  social 
state  morality  is  nothing  but  the  pubhc  utility  ;  and 
here  again  it  is  to  the  sovereign  public  force  it  be. 
longs  to  decide  what  is  just  or  unjust ;  give  this  righ' 
to  individuals,  and  the  public  tbrce  is  destroyed.     Fi 
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nally,  it  ctinnot  be  limited  by  civil  law,  since  civil  law 
i$  nolbing  but  an  arrangement  of  means  destined  lo 
sccui^  the  observance  of  the  law  of  justice  as  it  is 
arbitrarily  understood  and  defined  by  the  sovereign 
public  force.  Thus  the  public  force  is  bound  by  no 
Imw  whatever.  It  could  not  be  limited  in  any  de- 
irreo  without  falling  again,  at  least  partially,  into  the 
si^te  of  war  from  which  man  emerged  by  society. 
Tills  is  also  the  reason  why  the  bad  administration 
of  a  state  gives  no  right  of  overthrowing  the  govern. 

Such  an  overturn  causes  the  state  lo  retrograde  to 
the  condition  of  war  or  the  destruction  of  society, 
and  the  worst  social  state  is  heller  than  its  destruc- 
tion. Only  it  may  happen  that  (he  public  force  falls 
to  dissolution  ;  then  the  social  compact  is  likewise  dis. 
solved,  and  men  return  of  necessity  to  independence 
and  war  in  order  to  arrive  again  at  a  social  stale, 
that  is,  to  a  universal  and  absolute  submission  to  a 
public  force  adequate  lo  maintain  the  peace. 

Hobbes  blends  with  this  theory  maxims  concerning 
the  necessity  of  faithfully  observing  agreements  and 
other  obligations  of  justice  and  mutual  benevolence. 
He  shows  very  clearly  that  society  could  not  exist 
hut  by  the  application  of  these  maxims ;  but  in  his 
system,  whicli  radically  abolishes  the  idea  of  rights 
and  duties,  we  can  find  no  conceivable  root  of  any 
obligation  whatever. 

Summarily,  this  system  is  social  materialism. 
This  character  is  manifest  even  in  the  terms  employ, 
ed  by  Hobbes  to  define  the  notion  of  philosophy. 
Setting  out  with  sensations,  he  makes  the  sole  object 
of  philosophy  to  be  the  study  of  iodies,  which  he 
distinguishes  into  two  classes,  natural  bodies  and  po- 
lilical  bodies.  Physics,  taken  in  an  extended  sense, 
becomes  then   ttie  sole  science,  whose  uni-versal  in. 
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J,  reduced,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
mathematical  processes.  In  his  political  theories 
Hobhes  goes  into  one  branch  of  that  science  wliich 
modern  materialists  have  called  social  physics. 


Historical  Notices. 
Peter  Gassendi  was  born  at  a  village  of  Provence 
in  1592,  He  entered  the  ecclesiastical  stale,  and 
for  some  time  was  professor  of  philosophy  and  the- 
ology at  llie  University  of  Aix.  He  was  afterward 
appointed  lecturer  on  mathematics  at  (lie  Royal  Col- 
lege of  France,  where  his  lectures  attracted  a  nu- 
merous audience.  His  works  against  the  philosophy 
of  Aristotle  and  that  of  Descartes,  as  well  as  his 
Syntagma  phi/osopkice  Epicurt,  and  his  book  on  the 
Life  of  Epicurus,  deserve  particular  attention.  Gas. 
sendi's  learning  was  very  extensive  and  various. 
He  was  the  friend  or  the  correspondent  of  most  of 
the  learned  men  of  his  age.  His  relations  with 
Descartes  were  interrupled  by  a  philosophical  quar- 
rel, but  were  renewed  by  a  reconciliation.  He  died 
in  1655. 

Erposilion, 
Gassendi,  whose  mind  had  been  nurtured  by  the 
writings  of  Bacon,  for  whom  he  professed  the  liveliest 
admiration,  maintains,  as  Bacon  did,  that  sensations 
are  the  generative  source  of  all  human  knowledge. 
Consistently  with  this  principle,  he  gave  to  the  prim- 
itive ideas  the  name  of  simple  imagination,  and  com- 
posed  a  logic  in  which  his  theory  of  knowledge  was 
brought  out.  He  reduced  all  intelligence  to  the  per- 
ception of  facts  furnished  by  sensation,  and  to  the 
comfariion  of  facts  by  means  of  which  the  mind 
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passes  from  singular  lo  general  notions.  He  had  the 
idea  of  a  genealogical  tree,  representing  the  growth 
of  the  human  mind  or  the  generation  of  ideas  by 
sensations,  as  the  genealogical  tree  of  Porphyry  rep- 
resenis  the  formation  of  logical  abstractions, 

Bettin"  out  from  logic,  Giassendi  divides  his  philos- 
>phy  into  two  branches,  physics  and  morals.  Like 
tiacon,  he  excludes  metaphysics  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word.  He  did  not  consider  speculations  con- 
cerning God  and  the  soul  as  derivable  from  a  spe- 
cial  science  such  as  metaphysics  would  be ;  accord. 
in<r  to  him,  we  arrive  at  those  notions  either  by  phys- 
ics or  morals. 

His  morals,  which  contains  principles  borrowed 
from  the  system  of  Epicurus,  which  he  endeavoured 
lo  rectify  in  conformity  with  Christian  views,  is  not 
tiie  moat  important  portion  of  his  works.  He  was 
most  of  all  occupied  by  physical  theories. 

Gassendi  had  remarked  the  little  fruit  for  the  prog- 
ress of  science  which  had  been  gathered  from  the 
abstractions  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  applied  to 
the  study  of  the  material  world,  and  the  obstacles 
opposed  by  this  inert  mass  of  abstractions  to  the  true 
application  of  nature.  Seeking  to  enlarge  the  path 
wliich  was  to  lead  to  a  more  satisfactory  physics,  he 
undertook  to  throw  out  of  the  way  these  arbitrary 
constructions,  and,  in  order  to  attack  them  in  theii 
basis,  he  made  a  severe  criticism  upon  Aristotle, 
though  rendering  him  justice  in  some  respects.  Bui 
to  destroy  is  not  to  do  everything;  it  behooved  him 
also  lo  lay  the  foundations  of  a  new  physical  philos- 
opv.  Already  Bacon  had  recommended  the  doctrine 
of'Democritus  concerning  atoms  as  a  luminous  and 
fi'uitful  hypothesis  :  already  some  writers,  as  Sebas. 
ti;m  Basson,  Beauregard,  Magnen,  Sennert,  had  at. 
temiiled  to  rwivc  this  hypothesis.     Gassendi  brought 
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forward  ihe  two  principles  of  Epicurus,  VBCiiuin  and 
atoms,  as  tlie  primary  basis  of  any  physical  theo- 
ry. But  he  guarded  his  orthodoxy  by  recognising 
God  as  the  creator  and  prime  mover  of  the  universe , 
but  the  creation  being  taken  for  granted,  he  maintain- 
ed that  from  the  aiomisiic  doctrine  the  explanation 
of  all  phenomena  could  be  deduced.  His  theory 
concerning  the  vacuum,  which  was  attacked  by  Des- 
cartes, implied  the  existence  of  something  neither 
spirit  nor  body,  and  which  thus  was  excluded  from 
the  two  great  categories  within  which,  according  to 
the  Cartesian  philosophy,  everything  existing  should 
find  a  place.  For  the  rest,  the  physical  philosophy 
of  Gassetidi  had  a  general  characteristic  in  common 
with  that  of  Descartes;  for  it  was  the  latter  who 
said,  "  Give  me  matter  and  motion,  and  I  will  explain 
Ihe  universe."  Both  of  them  founded  a  mechanical 
philosophy,  which  must  needs,  in  being  developed,  en- 
deavour to  refer  to  mathematical  laws  all  phenome- 
na, even  the  physiological  phenomena  which  are  the 
manifestation  of  life. 

Among  the  number  of  the  disciples  of  Gassendi 
ore  reckoned  Michael  Nuraeus  in  France,  and  Wal- 
ter Charleton  in  England. 

LOCKE. CO  M  DILL  A  C. 

Hislorical  Notices. 
John  Locke  was  born  in  England,  at  Wringion,  in 
the  county  of  Bristol,  in  the  year  1683.  After  hav. 
ing  studied  medicine,  anatomy,  and  natural  historv, 
he  conceived  the  plan  of  his  Essay  on  the  Human 
Understanding,  upon  which  he  mediialed  for  tiveniy 
years,  and  which  he  published  in  1690.  Implicated 
in  the  political  quarrels  of  his  country,  he  was  sub. 
jected  to  frequent  loss  of  public  offices  and  lo  persc- 
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cutions  until  the  levoluticn.  He  wrote  an  Essay  on 
Civil  Government,  besides  other  writings  upon  reli- 
gious and  economical  questions.  In  liis  religious  be- 
lief be  belonged  to  the  Socinians.     He  died  in  1704. 

Ettienne'Bosnot  de  Condillac,  born  at  Grenoble 
in  1715,  and  died  at  Ikaugencyjn  1780,  was  preceptor 
to  tbe  Duke  of  Parma,  grandson  of  Louis  XV.  Hia 
Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Human  Knowledge,  liis  Trea- 
tise of  Sensations,  and  his  Treatise  of  Systems,  con- 
tain the  bases  and  principal  developments  of  bis  phil. 
osophical  theories.  His  grammar  and  bis  logic 
make  part  of  a  course  of  study  which  he  composed 
for  the  instruction  of  tbe  prince  whose,  education  had 
been  confided  fo  him. 

Exposition. 

The  principle  of  sensualism  laid  down  by  Bacon 
was  particularly  developed  by  Locke,  who  made  it 
the  basis  of  his 'psychology.  The  Essay  on  tbe  Hu- 
man  Understanding  relates  to  two  capital  questions  : 
1.  The  origin  of  ideas  as  modifications  of  the  think, 
ing  subject;  2.  The  principle  ofknowledge,  that  is, 
of  the  correspondence  of  ideas  to  objects. 

L  Origin  of  ideas.  Locke  admitted  two  sources 
of  ideas,  sensation,  and  reflection,  which  is  the  knowl- 
edge the  mind  takes  of  its  various  operations.  All 
ideas  of  things  distinct  from  the  thinking  subject  are 
derived  from  sensation ;  all  ideas  of  the  modes  of  be- 
ing, or  operations  of  the  thinking  subject,  the  ideas  of 
perception,  thougU,  doubt,  belief,  reasoning,  knowledge, 
will,  are  derived  from  reflection.  This  latter,  though 
different  from  sensation  in  ihat  it  does  not  refer  to 
an  externa!  object,  has  a  fundamental  characteristic 
in  common  with  sensation ;  for  both  of  them  imply 
a  feeling,  a  sentiment,  and  we  may  give  to  reflection 
the  name  of  internal  sense  as  a 
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expresses  at  ouco  its  analogy  with  sensation  ant!  its 
difference. 

Ideas,  in  relation  lo  things,  may  in  turn  be  divided 
into  two  classes:  simple  ideas,  direct  prodiicis  of 
sensation  and  reflection,  and  complex  ideas,  whicSi 
the  understanding  forms  from  simple  ideas  by  com. 
bining  ihese  primitive  elements. 

Locke  passes  in  review  the  principal  ideas  which 
have  been  or  may  be  considered  as  simple  and  ele- 
mentary. 

The  idea  of  space  is  given  us  by  sight  and  touch ; 
it  is  resolved  at  bottom  into  that  of  body. 

The  idea  of  lime  comes  from  the  reflection  of  the 
soul  on  tlie  series  of  ideas  Ahich  follow  after  each 

The  idea  of  infinity,  very  obscure  and  purely  neg- 
ative, is  resolved  into  the  idea  of  number  conceived 
as  indefinitely  repeated  by  the  mind. 

The  idea  of  personal  identity  from  the  union  of 
memory  and  consciousness,  a  union  in  virtue  of 
which  we  judge  that  such  or  such  a  past  action  was 
done  by  the  same"  being  who  actually  represents  it 
himself. 

The  idea  of  substance  cannot  be  a  simple  idea;  it 
is  nothing  but  the  collection  or  comblnuiion  of  sim- 
ple ideas  which  we  refer  lo  a  supposed  subject.  For 
the  rest  we  have  no  clear  idea  of  what  is  called  sub- 

The  ideas  of  cause  and  effect  are  derived  both 
from  sensation  and  from  reflection :  from  sensation, 
inasmuch  as  they  express  a  succession  of  phenome- 
na, of  which  one  constantly  takes  place  after  the 
other ;  from  reflection,  because  the  idea  of  power  is 
principally  furnished  by  the  consciousness  of  our 
own  internal  activity  or  our  will. 

The  idea  of  right  and  wrong  is  radically  nothing 
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Dii'  the  iJea  of  happiness  or  misery  atlached  to  the 
observance  or  infraction  of  a  matim  proposed  ns  a 
law,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  idea  o/  reward  or  punish- 
After  having  treated  the  origin  of  simple  ideas, 
Locke  investigates  the  origin  of  complex  ideas.  He 
undertakes  to  explain  how,  by  combining  simple 
ideas,  then  by  combining  the  results  of  those  first 
combinations,  and  so  on  to  ihe  end,  the  human  mind, 
out  of  some  primitive  elements,  by  means  of  the  law 
of  association  of  perceptions,  forms  all  the  other 
ideas  of  which  it  is  possessed. 

II,  Locke  passes  then  to  the  question  concerning 
the  principle  of  knowledge,  or  the  correspondence  of 
ideas  to  things.  As  language  exerts  a  great  influ. 
ence  in  the  formation  of  abstract  ideas,  and  becomes 
the  occasion  of  very  many  errors,  he  first  treats  of 
the  relation  of  words  to  ideas,  in  order  to  discover 
the  illusions  of  which  words  are  the  source,  and 
comes  then  to  the  relation  of  ideas  to  things,  or  to 
knowledge. 

All  knowledge  depends  upon  the  conformity  of 
Ideas  to  their  objects.  To  prove  this  conformity,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  confront  the  idea  with  its  ob. 
ject;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  know  the  object 
only  by  the  idea  itself.  Locke  did  not  solve  this  dif. 
ficulty;  he  merely  took  for  granted  that  all  simple 
ideas  arc  necessarily  a  representation  of  things. 

Sensible  ideas  are  the  representation  of  the  quaii. 
ties  of  bodies,  as  ideas  produced  by  reflection  are 
the  representation  of  the  operations  of  the  under- 
standing. But,  even  if  this  were  the  fact,  we  could 
know  on  the  system  of  Locke  only  the  qualities  of 
things,  and  never  any  pubslantial  existence.  To  ex- 
plain how  sensations  pre  representative,  Locke  re 
produces,  under  a  different  phraseology,  the  old  hy- 
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pothesis  of  images  or  sensible  species,  which,  coming 
from  bodies,  enter  the  human  organism,  and  are 
transmitted  by  the  organs  to  the  soul. 

He  inquires  how  our  ideas  can  he  rcpresentativea 
of  finite  spirits  ;  and  as  he  cannot  find  in  the  ideas, 
as  he  has  conceived  them,  the  principle  of  such  a 
representation,  he  concludes  we  can  no  more  know 
by  our  ideas  the  existence  of  finite  spirits  than  we 
can  know  the  existence  of  fairies  by  the  ideas  which 
we  form  of  them. 

He  has  recourse  to  a  supernatural  order  of  in- 
atruction  in  order  to  obtain  certainty  as  to  the  exist. 
ence  of  spirits.  In  the  system  of  Malebranche,  which 
we  shall  presently  analyze,  the  existence  of  bodies 
cannot  be  proved  by  the  idea  of  spirit  and  that  of 
the  infinite.  Now  in  the  theory  of  Locke,  the  idea 
of  the  infinite  is  nothing  but  that  of  indefinite  num- 
ber, and  no  idea  is  representative  of  spirit  aa  spirit. 
Consequently,  there  are  no  means  of  arriving  logical, 
ly  at  the  idea  of  God,  notwithstanding  the  etforts  he 
has  made  to  avoid  this  consequence. 

The  theory  of  Locke  was  developed  in  France  by 
Condillac.     These  developments  are  of  two  sorts. 

Ht3  analysis  of  the  operations  of  the  upderstand. 
ing,  as  well  as  his  analysis  of  la nguasc,_  contain  a 
multitude  of  considerations  and  observations  in  de- 
tail, which  are  modifications  or  complements  more 
or  less  ingenious  of  the  views  of  the  English  philos. 
opher.  But  they  contain  nothing  fundamental  for 
the  development  of  sensualism. 

This  is  not  the  case  with  respect  to  the  principle 
of  Condillac,  according  to  which  all  ideas  are  nothing 
but  sensations  transformed.  Locke  had  admitlea 
two  sources  of  ideas;,  sensation,  and  reflection,  or  the 
Dusness  which  the  soul  has  of  its  cvn  opera- 
Condillac  maintained,  in  the  first  place,  thai 
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all  opemions  d  to  a  single 

one,  namely,  a  w  ts        various  de- 

gress and  undo  d  h  t  reflection 

is  itself  only  am  B     what  is  at- 

tetilion  ?     Acco       g       C  is  nothing  but 

ihe  effect  of  a  p  U  Everything, 

therefore,  beco  d  gle  element, 

sensation.     Tl  ism  is  con- 

stituted.    Insle  d  as,  there  is 

but  one  :  instead  of  two  states  of  the  soul,  passive  in 
sensation,  active  in  reflection,  the  soul  has  but  one 
only  mode  of  being ;  it  is  throoghaut  passive.  This 
doctrine  of  Condillac  had  a  more  important  influence 
in  the  development  of  sensualism  than  all  other  parts 
of  his  philosophy  taken  togetiier.  By  this  doctrine 
sensualism  attained,  in  point  of  ideology,  its  utmost 

For  the  rest,  the  method  followed  by  Condillac  did 
not  correspond  with  the  principles  of  his  philosophy. 
He  pretended,  on  the  one  hand,  to  derive  everything 
from  observation,  and,  on  the  Other  hand,  he  proceed- 
ed by  hypothesis  ;  endeavouring,  by  the  hypothesis  of 
a  statue  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  feehng,  to  explain 
the  origin  of  knowledge ;  and  by  the  hypothesis  of 
iwo  children  abandoned  in  a  desert,  to  explain  the 
origin  of  language. 


The  radical  vice  of  the  theories  of  Locke  and  Con- 
dillac is  in  not  conceiving  that  there  are  in  the  human 
mind  necessary,  universal,  and  absolute  ideas,  of 
which  sensation  cannot  contain  the  principle.  This 
has  been  shown  by  Reid,  Stewart,  and  many  others, 
and  especially,  with  great  force,  by  Cousin  in  his  re- 
view of  the  system  of  Locke. 

Thi^se  theories  contain  also  a  radical  vice  of  meth- 
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od.  Tliey  suppose  man  exercising  first  one  of  his 
Acuities,  then  another,  aad  another.  But  this  ia  onlj 
a  factitious  man,  not  real  man.  The  intellectual  life 
implies  the  simultaneous  working  of  several  faculties, 
very  much  ns  the  organic  life  is  conditioned  by  the 
simultaneous  working  of  many  organs.  There  is  in 
both  an  intimate  inward  unity,  which  cannot  be  con- 
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ception  the  root  of  duties  and  of  virtue,  all  ihe  ait  of 
sophisms  is  unable  to  conceal  the  enormous  vice  of 
his  theory.  The  notion  of  virtue  implies  the  subor- 
dination of  particular  inchnations  to  a  rule  which 
cannot  be  found  in  the  mere  sphere  of  enjoyment, 
since  the  desire  of  enjoyment,  taken  by  itself,  aspires 
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to  exc'-udo  everything  that  would  limit  the  gratifica- 
lion  of  particular  inclinations. 

Doctrines  analogoys  to  those  of  He.vetius  were 
maintained  by  St.  Lambert,  and  by  many  other  mor- 
alists  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
d'holbach. 

This  materialist,  born  in  the  Palatinate  in  1723, 
died  at  Paris  in  1789.  He  applie(5  sensualisni  to  a 
theory  of  the  universe,  which  he  developed  in  his 
book  entitled  the  System  of  Nature. 

Thought  is  but  the  faculty  of  feeling,  and  sensa- 
tions  correspond  to  nothing  but  sensible  things.  All 
idea  of  spiritual  beings  is  therefore  destitute  of  any 
basis,  , ,      .    ,, 

The  senses  discover  to  us  nothing  in  the  universe 
but  matter  endowed  with  certain  properties  and  mo- 
tion,  which  is  essential  to  it,  since  matter  is  the  only 

All  particular  beings  are  nothing  but  the  different 
combinations  which  motion  produces  in  matter. 

The  moving  force  is  developed  in  various  degrees : 
besides  the  combination  designated  by  the  term  rude 
bodies,  it  produces  also  another  combination  which 
constitutes  organized  beings,  and,  developing  itself 
still  farther,  produces  effective  sensibility,  which  is 
only  the  effect  of  a  certain  kind  of  organization. 

All  human  actions  are  the  necessary  result  either 
of  the  internal  motion  of  the  organization,  or  of  ex- 
ternal  motions  by  which  they  are  modified. 

From  his  cosmological  theory  D'Holbacb  deduces 
consequences  with  respect  to  society  fundamentally 
analogous  to  the  system  of  He'velius 
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While  sensualism  was  producing  in  France  a  self- 
ish morality  and  an  atheistic  cosmology,  David  Hume 
(bom  at  Edinburgh  in  1711,  died  in  1776}  carried  it 
to  its  last  consequences,  and  ended  in  skepticism. 

All  the  modifications  of  the  mind  which  are  dia- 
linguished  from  sensations,  and  usually  termed  ideas, 
judgments,  etc.,  are,  according  to  Hume,  nothing  but 
sensations  weakened  by  time  or  absence  of  the  ob- 
ject, and,  consequently,  less  certain  than  sensations 
strictly  so  called.  But  even  the  latter  are  themselves 
necessarily  uncertain,  because  we  have  no  rational 
basis  which  authorizes  us  to  affirm  that  they  corre- 
spond to  their  objects. 

Although  Hume  attacked  the  certainty  of  all  fun- 
damental notions,  his  skeptical  argumentation  may 
nevertheless  be  referred  to  three  principal  heads. 

All  judgments  relative  to  the  physical  world  rest 
upon  the  notion  of  cause :  all  our  judgments  relative 
lo  the  moral  world  imply  the  notion  of  virtue  and  of 
free-will :  and,  finally,  every  theory  which  would  em- 
brace at  once  the  physical  and  the  moral  world  in 
order  to  explain  their  origin  and  to  conceive  their  uni. 
ty,  implies  the  notion  of  a  universal  principle  of  all 
being,  or  G!od. 

Hume  undertook,  setting  out  with  sensualism,  to 
prove  (bat  these  three  fundamental  notions,  consider- 
ed as  objective  cognitions,  are  nothing  but  hypotheses 
ot  factitious  ideas,  destitute  of  any  foundation  in  the 
human  mind. 

In  the  physical  world,  experience  shows  us  the  re 
lations  of  succession  or  simultaneousness  in  facts, 
but  it  shows  us  nothing  more.  Now,  from  the  fact 
that  A  coexists  with  B,  we  cannot  conclude  that  one 
depends  upon  the  other ;  so,  if  B  comes  after  A,  we 
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cannot  any  more  conclude  that  A  is  the  cause  of  B. 
In  a  word,  any  affirmation  of  cause  and  effect  goes 
beyond  the  simple  relations  established  by  sensation, 
which  is  the  sole  element  of  human  knowledge ;  it  is 
the  unreasonable  pretension  of  extracting  from  that 
[jrimitive  stock  of  the  intelligence  notions  of  which  it 
does  not  contain  the  germes.     B  h       m 

if  we  renounce  the  idea  of  cau        11        j  d 
respecting   the   physical  world  U        11 

pieces.     For,  in  the  first  place         ca  b  g 

the  slightest  degree  to  explain  il    ph      m  1 

ture  except  by  applying  the  id        f  d  in 

the  next  place,  it  is  by  this  idea,  and  by  hi  de 
alone,  that  we  can  believe  in  the  existence  even  of 
bodies ;  we  believe  in  them,  ia  fact,  only  because  we 
consider  them  as  causes  of  our  sensations. 

The  notions  upon  which  rest  our  judgments  rela- 
tive to  the  moral  world  have  not  a  more  real  basis. 
Limited  necessarily  within  the  sphere  of  sensations, 
man  can  have  no  other  reasonable  motive  of  action 
than  the  notion  of  his  own  personal  interest ;  the 
idea  of  virtue,  on  the  contrary,  implies  something 
distinct  from  selfishness ;  it  has,  therefore,  no  prin- 
ciple ia  the  inteUi^rence.     Virtue  can  proceed  only 

which  Hume  p  t    ta  te ;  but  as  this  senti- 

ment,  accord  g  f  1  j  t  m,  has  no  foundation 
which  the  re      n  e,  we  come  again  on 

this  point  to  sk  £  t  A  d  as  to  the  idea  of  free- 

will,  we  feel  y  1  ly  tl  at  we  will,  but  we  feel 
nothing  farth  Inl  al  perience,  which  estab- 
lishes the  feet  f  It  teach  ua  nothing  in 
regard  to  the  ftl  f  t  which  is  attributed  to 
a  free  power  Th  t  f  freedom  is,  besides, 
contradictory ,  the  fiee  choice  is  not  possible  without 
motives,  and  every  di  " 
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analysis  only  a  stronger  sensation,  which  necessarily 
constrains  the  will. 

Finally,  the  human  mind  is  unable  to  ascend  by 
any  legitimate  exercise  of  its  faculties  to  the  notion 
of  a  universal  principle  of  beings.  If  we  take 
ground  upon  the  elements  furnished  by  sensation  (and 
this  is  all  the  ground  we  have  lo  go  upon),  we  can 
arrive  at  the  idea  of  God  only  by  way  of  induction, 
that  is  to  say,  by  considering  God  as  the  cause  and 
the  universe  as  the  effect.  The  notion  of  cause  is 
radically  uncertain  ;  and,  even  if  it  had  any  real  valid- 
ity wirhin  the  sphere  of  facta  of  observation,  it  would 
not  follow  that  it  must  have  the  same  validity  when 
transferred  out  of  the  sphere  of  human  experience. 
Hume  applied  the  sensual  philosophy  lo  the  history 
of  religious  beliefs.  Men  originally  adored  only  tlie 
phenomena  of  nature,  whose  power  appeared  to  them 
terrible  or  beneficent.  From  abstraction  to  abstrac. 
tion,  they  have  been  transformed  into  gods ;  the  hu- 
man mind  has  formed  beyond  the  visible  world  an- 
other world  of  its  own  invention. 
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■gating  truth  in  ihe  sciences,  and  hia  Medilations  on 
First  Philosophy.  The  partisaoa  of  the  philosophy 
of  Aristotle,  whom  Descartes  had  vigorously  attack- 
ed, did  not  always  limit  themselves  to  tho  use  of  ihe 
weapons  of  discussion  against  him.  Vdet,  professor 
of  theology  in  the  Protestant  Uoiversity  of  Utrecht, 
pursued  him  with  atrocious  calumnies,  Christina, 
queea  of  Sweden,  offered  him  an  asylum  at  Stock- 
holm, where  he  ended  his  days  in  1950.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  ambassador  of  France,  his  mortal  re- 
mains were  tr      p       d      Pa   s. 

E  po  lU  n 
Descartes  c  d  d  h  m  science,  and  particu- 
larly philosoph  ff  f  human  reason  to  de- 
duce from  firs  i  f  r  the  conduct  of  life 
and  for  the  prai-ucal  oris.  Comparing  the  exisliag 
science  of  his  times  with  this  ideal  standard,  he 
eluded  it  was  far  from  being  conformed  to  it. 
one  hand,  there  were  principles  grounded  not  in 
son,  hut  in  a  hlind  confidence  in  the  scientific  tradi- 
tions of  the  past ;  on  the  other,  consequences  which 
often  had  no  practical  results ;  in  a  word,  uncertain- 
ty in  its  bases,  barrenness  in  effects  :  such 
to  him  the  fundamental  vices  of  contemporary 

He  hence  concluded  the  necessity  of  reconstructing 
the  edifice  of  human  knowledge.  He  could  not  pro- 
ceed in  this  reconstruction  except  upon  the  ideas  of 
others,  or  upon  his  own.  To  accept,  by  faith  in  an- 
other, the  principles  necessary  to  this  great  work, 
would  be  to  throw  science  into  the  very  condition 
from  which  ho  wished  to  rescue  it.  It  was  neces- 
sary, therefore,  first  of  all  to  isolate  hiraseif  from  all 
ideas  received  among  men,  and  to  retire  into  his  own 
tiioughts.  But  these  might  themselves  also  be  an 
11.-5 
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assemblage  of  errors,  or,  at  least,  a  mix  [ure  of  error 
and  truth.  There  would  be  no  means  of  discrimina- 
ting 80  long  as  he  retained  a  single  one  of  those  ideas 
as  true,  or  conformed  to  reality ;  for  the  error  might 
be  found  in  that  very  idea.  It  was  requisite,  there- 
fore, in  the  second  place,  to  isolate  himself  fi-om  all 
his  own  ideas,  that  is,  to  hold  (hem  for  doubtful,  aa 
he  had  already  held  for  doubtful  the  opinions  of  oth- 
ers. There  remained,  accordingly,  nothing  but  doubl, 
and  he  was  forced  to  seek  in  it  the  principle  of  the 
reconstruction  of  all  human  ideas.  "  It  is  not  to-day 
for  the  first  time, that  I  have  perceived  in  myself  that 
from  my  earliest  years  I  have  received  a  great  many 
false  opinions  as  true,  and  that  what  I  have  built  upon 
principles  so  badly  ascertained  can  be  only  very 
doubtful  and  uncertain.  And,  accordingly,  I  have 
decidedly  judged  that  I  must  seriously  undertake 
some  time  in  my  life  to  rid  myself  of  all  the  opinions 
I  had  before  taken  upon  trust,  and  begin  altogether 
anew  from  the  foundation,  if  I  would  establish  any. 
thing  firm  and  constant  in  science." 

But  doubl  implies  actual  thinking,  and  actual  think- 
ing implies  existence.  I  doubl,  then  I  think  ;  I  think, 
then  I  exist :  thus  man  finds  himself  in  the  very  act 
of  doubting.  Here  Descartes  seized,  or  thought  he 
seized,  in  seif-consciousness,  a  fact  and  a  principle. 
The  fact  was  the  doubting,  the  thinking,  the  exist- 
ing :  the  principle  was  the  relation  of  doubt  to 
thought,  of  thought  to  existence.  He  affirmed 
thought  as  contained  in  the  idea  of  doubting ;  he  af- 
firmed existence  as  contained  in  the  idea  of  thinking ; 
the  perception  of  these  relations  transformed  itself 
into  this  general  principle  :  everything  which  is  clear, 
ly  contained  in  the  idea  of  a  thing,  may  be  affirmed 
of  that  thing. 

But  hitherto  Descartes  had  not  advanced  beyond 
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his  own  iaward  consciousness,  and  liere  the  question 
was  whether  he  could  do  so  ;  whether,  instead  of  pos- 
sessing solely  the  knowledge  of  himself  as  a  thinking 
being,  he  could  attain,  by  means  of  thought,  to  a 
knowledge  of  realities  external  to  himself.  The 
problem  to  be  solved  was  this :  To  find  an  idea  which 
could  not  subsist  as  a  conception  of  the  mind  with- 
out its  object  itself  having  also  existence ;  an  idea 
which  could  be  subjectively  possible  only  as  far  as  it 
was  objectively  real.  Descartes  propounded  the  idea 
of  a  supremely  perfect  being  as  the  principle  of  the 
connexion  of  the  ideal  and  real.  The  idea  of  su- 
preme  perfectioa  implies  existence,  since  existence 
.s  itself  a  perfection.  "  If  we  ask,  not  in  regard  to  a 
\ody,  but  in  regard  to  anything,  whatever  it  may  be, 
which  has  in  itself  all  the  perfections  which  can  be 
together,  whether  existence  is  to  be  reckoned  among 
ihem,  we  may  at  first,  it  is  ti-ue,  he  in  doubt  about  it, 
because  our  mind,  which  is  finite,  not  being  accus- 
■omed  to  consider  them  except  separately,  may  not 
oerhaps  perceive  at  the  first  glance  how  necessarily 
they  are  joined  together.  But  if  we  carefully  exam, 
me  whether  existence  belongs  to  a  being  supremely 
powerful,  and  what  sort  of  existence,  we  shall  find 
ourselves  able  clearly  and  distinctly  to  know,  first, 
that  at  least  possible  existence  agrees  with  him,  as 
well  as  with  all  other  things  of  which  we  have  in  our- 
selves  any  distinct  idea,  even  those  which  are  com- 
posed of  fictions  of  our  own  mind  ;  and  next,  because 
we  cannot  think  that  his  existence  is  possible,  with- 
out  knowing  at  the  same  time-keeping  in  mind  his 
infinite  power— that  he  can  exist  by  his  own  force, 
we  conclude  that  he  really  exists,  and  that  he  has 
been  from  all  eternity ;  for  it  is  very  evident  from 
the  light  of  nature  that  that  which  exists  by  its  own 
force  exists  always;  and  thus  we  shall  know  thai 
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necessary 


j  contained  in  the  idea  of  a 


premely  powerful  being,  not  by  a  fiction  of  the  un. 
derstaiiding,  but  because  it  belongs  to  the  true  and 
imrauiable  nature  of  such  a  being  to  exist ;  and  it 
will  be  easy  for  us  to  know  that  it  is  impossible  for 
tliis  supi-emeiy  powerful  being  uot  to  have  in  himself 
all  other  perfections  that  are  contained  in  the  idea  of 
God,  in  such  sort  that,  of  their  own  proper  nature 
and  without  any  fiction  of  the  understanding,  they 
are  always  joined  together  and  exist  in  God."  Thus, 
just  as  I  affirm  my  own  existence,  because  its  idea 
is  contained  in  the  nolion.of  thioking,  so  I  affirm  the 
existence  of  the  supremely  perfect  being,  because  the 
idea  of  esistence  is  contained  in  the  very  idea  of  such 
a  being.  The  existence  of  an  external  reality  rests, 
therefore,  upon  the  same  logical  basis  as  the  internal 
reality. 

In  his  third  Mediiaiion,  which  is  the  one  where  he 
seeks  to  pass  out  from  tiie  consciousness  of  se/f  to 
God,  Descftrtes  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  the  ex- 
istence  of  God,  not  from  the  internal  characteristics 
5f  the  idea  of  the  infinite,  but  from  its  external  re- 
lations, that  is  to  say,  by  ascending  from  the  idea  to 
the  cause  of  the  idea.  He  had  said  :  My  intelligence, 
being  finite,  has  not  derived  from  itself  the  idea  of 
the  infinite ;  every  finite  cause,  of  whatever  sort,  is 
equally  incapable  of  producing  it ;  it  must  have  been 
produced  in  me  by  the  infinite  himself-  But  in  his 
lleply  to  the  Objections  brought  against  him,  he  in- 
sisted upon  the  proof  deduced  from  the  internal 
characteristics  of  the  idea  of  God.  The  first  of 
these  proofs,  the  proof  a  posteriori,  supposes,  besides 
the  idea  of  the  infinitely  perfect  being,  the  certainty 
of  the  notion  of  cause ;  the  proof  d  priori  supposes 
nothing  more  than  the  logical  notion  of  the  infinite. 
This  proof  was  conceived  by  Descartes  as  only  tho 
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Bimp\e  afBrmation  of  what  ia  contained  in  that  idea, 
just  as  the  principle,  I  think,  therefore  I  exist,  was 
only  the  affirmalioQ  of  what  is  contained  in  the  idea 
of  thinking.  The  second  act  of  the  intelligence  was 
thus  identical  with  the  firet ;  it  was  only  a  transform- 
ation of  it.  The  proof  a  priori  agreed,  therefore, 
much  better  than  the  other  with  his  fundamental  pro- 
cess of  the  reason  ;  and,  accordingly,  it  has  prevailed 
in  the  Cartesian  philosophy. 

We  have  seen  what,  uccording  to  Descartes,  is  the 
necessary  developtient  of  the  mind  contemplating 
itself;  this  development  is  not  complete  except  as  it 
implies  God.  Without  the  notion  of  Giod,  man  might 
suppose  that  even  in  his  clearesi  ideas  he  is  the  spori 
of  an  evil  genius  devoted  to  deceiving  him,  or,  at 
least,  he  could  not  find  in  his  mind  anything  neces- 
sarily repugnant  to  such  a  soppoaiiion.  But  thought, 
resolving  itself  in  the  last  analysis  into  the  idea  of 
the  supremely  perfect  and  supremely  true  being,  ex. 
eludes  the  possibility  of  such  an  eslernal  illusion, 
just  as  primitively  the  idea  of  thinking,  resolving  it- 
self into  that  of  existence,  excludes  purely  internal 

Descartes  had  thus  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  aD 
external  reality,  the  source  of  all  reality,  by  applying 
this  principle  :  Everything  which  is  contained  in  the 
idea  of  a  thing  must  be  affirmed  of  the  thing  itself. 
It  was  by  carrying  out  the  application  of  the  same 
principle  that  he  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  all  re- 
alities. But,  as  he  was  liable  to  make  false  applica- 
tions of  it,  it  was  needful  to  inquire  how  man  is  led 

whence,  then,  comes  error  1  Does  it  come  from  tho 
intfiUigence  or  from  the  will?  The  intelligence  pro- 
duces ideas,  and  no  idea  can  be  false,  because  then 
the  idea  of  a  thing  would  not  contain  what  it  con- 
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taiJied.  Error  has  not,  then,  its  root  in  the  intelli- 
eence ;  it  can  have  place  only  when  man,  by  an  act  of 
•^  "From 


whence,  then,  spring  my  errors  ?  from  this  aloi 
the  will  being  more  ample  and  extensive  th^.i  .i.^ 
understanding,  I  do  not  restrain  it  within  the  same 
limits,  but  I  extend  it  also  1o  things  I  do  not  under- 
stand, in  respect  to  which,  being  in  itself  mdifferent, 
it  gets  very  easily  astray,  and  chooses  the  false  for 
the  true,  the  bad  "for  the  good  ;  and  thus  I  am  led  to 
en-  and  to  sin."  The  general  rule  of  human  judg- 
ments  is  reduced,  therefore,  lo  keeping  the  will  with- 
in  the  limits  of  the  understanding. 

Descartes  believed  he  had  ascertained  by  this  se- 
ries of  processes,  which  he  called  methodical  doubt, 
the  foundations  of  human  certainty.  This  basis  be- 
ing  established,  he  began  to  work  at  the  construction 
of  the  system  of  human  knowledge. 

Man  finds  in  hia  consciousness  two  sorts  of  ideas : 
the  idea  of  thought,  and  the  idea  of  extension.  All 
human  ideas  belong  to  these  two  categories  ;  for  all 
other  ideas,  whether  relative  to  what  is  called  soul 
or  to  what  is  called  body,  express,  the  fii's'.  only  par- 
ticular attributes  of  thought,  and  the  second  only  par- 
ticular attributes  of  extension.  And  as  these  pri- 
mary  ideas  are  essentially  distinct,  he  concluded  that 
the  substances  whose  fundamental  attributes  are  re- 
spectively thought  and  extension  are  themselves  no- 
cessariiy  distinct.  The  world,  then,  comprehends  two 
classes  of  beings  of  different  nature,  spirits,  and  mat- 
ter or  bodies.  Thus  reasoning,  Descartes  was  led  to 
maintain  that  the  essence  of  spirit  is  in  thought,  and 
,he  essence  of  matter  in  extension  ;  and  this  was  one 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  all  his  theories,  which 
thus  fell  into  two  divisions,  the  philosophy  of  spin's, 
and  the  philosophy  of  bodies. 
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The  theory  of  spirits  comprehends  that  of  God, 
and  of  man  so  far  as  he  is  a  thinking  being.  The 
idea  of  God,  implying  unity,  excludes  divisibility  and 
extension.  God  is  then  a  spirit,  and  not  a  body. 
Sensation  supposes  a  body  :  there  is,  therefore,  no 
sensation  in  God ;  he  is  pure  intelligence  and  pure 
will. 

In  regard  to  created  spirits,  the  most  remarkable 
part  of  Cartesianism  is  its  theory  of  innate  ideas. 
The  intelligence  possesses  the  idea  of  the  infinite ; 
and  as  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  finite  inteUigence,  it 
could  not  acquire  this  idea  by  its  own  operations,  lim- 
ited like  itself.  This  idea,  then,  and  all  others  which 
are  a  derivation,  a  particular! zation  of  it,  are  not 
acquired  ideas :  they  are  communicated  to  the  mind 
by  the  Creator ;  they  are  innate.  Here  Descartes 
look  the  opposite  extreme  from  Bacon,  wlio  regarded 
the  human  soul  as  a  fahtila  rasa,  a  blank  surface. 
Descartes  did  not,  however,  pretend  that  these  ideas 
were  innate  in  the  sense  that  they  were  constantly 
present  to  the  mind.  "  When  I  say  that  any  idea  is 
born  with  us,  or  that  it  is  nalurally  imprinted  on  our 
souls,  I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  always  present  in 
thought,  for  this  would  be  contrary  to  fact ;  but  only 
that  we  have  in  ourselves  the  faculty  of  reprodu- 

Descartes  maintained  a  great  difference  between 
the  mode  of  proving  the  existence  of  spirit  and  that 
of  proving  the  existence  of  body.  It  is  true  thai  in 
his  system  the  divine  veracity  was  the  primitive  and 
general  guarantee  of  human  ideas  in  the  sens-  — 
marked  above.  But,  this  guarantee  being  supf 
wc  come  to  the  conclusion  that  spirits  exist  by  devel- 
oping what  is  contained  in  the  very  notion  of  thought, 
while,  by  developing  the  notion  of  extension  alo— 
we   could    not  conclude  the  existence  of  bodi 
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must  rest  upon  the  natural  impulse  which  leads  us  to 
believe  in  our  sensations ;  this  impulse  or  instinct 
cannot  itself  be  conceiYed  aa  having  the  truth  for  its 
end,  except  as  an  impulse  from  the  author  of  our  na- 
ture. The  certainty  of  the  existence  of  bodies  de- 
pends, therefore,  upon  the  divine  veracity,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  the  guarantee  not  only  of  our  ideas,  but  of  our 
inetiacts,  which  amounts  to  saying  that  we  oti]y  be- 
lieve the  existence  of  bodies,  while  we  conceive  the 
existence  of  spirits. 

Having  in  this  way  established  the  existence  of 
the  corporeal  world,  Descartes  made  it  the  second 
object  of  his  speculations.  Here  is  manifested  a  cor- 
relation between  his  theory  of  spirits  and  his  theory 
of  bodies.  In  the  spiritual  substance  we  distinguish 
thought,  which  is  essential ;  then  will,  which  is  in  some 
sort  thought  in  motion.  In  the  corporeal  substance 
we  distinguish  extension,  which  is  essential,  and  then 
motion  produced  in  it.  Physical  philosophy  is,  then, 
radically  the  theory  both  of  the  immutable  properties 
of  extension  and  of  the  changeable  properties  which 
depend  upon  motion.  All  explanalidns,  therefore,  of 
material  phenomena  ought  to  be  deduced  from  me- 
chanics, resting  on  the  basis  of  geometry. 

Descartes  applied  his  mechanical  philosophy  first 
to  the  phenomena  of  the  inorganic  world.  In  his 
metaphysics  he  had  recognised  God  as  the  creator 
of  matter  and  the  prime  mover  of  the  universe.  God, 
according  to  the  remark  of  Pascal,  appeared  at  the 
head  of  the  Cartesian  cosmology  only  to  give  a  jerk 
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to  the  world  at  the  beginning,  and  to  set  things  ago. 
ing.  But,  this  done,  mechanics  was  to  explain  all 
the  operations  of  nature.  Thus  Descartes  banished 
from  physical  theories  all  inquiries  after  final  causes. 
These  inquiries,  according  to  him,  were  presumption, 
and  a  hioderance  to  the  progress  of  science ;  presump. 
tion,  because  the  limited  mind  of  man  should  not  pre- 
tend to  discover  the  ends  proposed  by  infinite  intelli- 
gence ;  an  obstacle  io  the  progress  of  science,  be- 
cause they  diverted  science  from  the  observatioa  of 
efficient  causes  to  plunge  it  in  speculations  concern 
log  occult  causes. 

Descartes  banished  also  the  idea  of  space,  in  as 
far  as  different  from  the  idea  of  body.  The  idea  of 
space  is  nothing  but  a  modification  of  the  idea  of  ex- 
tension; and,  a       ■       ■      "     ' 
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The  vacuum,  banished  by  Descartes,  has  ri 

in  the  system  of  his  rival. 

Pursuing  the  development  of  his  mechanical  theo- 
ry, Descartes  applied  it  to  organic  beings.     Animala 
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are  nolliing  but  aulomata  destitute  of  any  faculty  of 
feeling.  The  movements  which  they  perform,  how- 
ever orderly  they  may  be,  do  not  prove,  any  more 
than  the  motions  of  a  chronometer,  the  existence  of 
a  thinlfing  principle  in  them  ;  and  as  there,  is  nothing 
useless  in  nature,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose souls  created  merely  to  produce  an  order  of  phe- 
nomena which  might  exist  without  their  intervention. 
All  the  phenomena. of  organic  life  manifested  in 
brutes,  and  still  more  those  manifested!  in  vegetables, 
may  and  should  be  referred  to  the  laws  of  motion. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  organic  life  of  man  :  the  sen- 
sations and  passions,  without  doubt,  have  their  seat 
in  the  spiritual  principle,  but  their  physical  causes 
fall  under  the  general  theory  of  mechanics  applied  to 
the  human  organization. 

If  we  cast  a  glance  over  the  whole  doctrine  of 
Descartes,  we  see  that  hia  philosophy  relative  lo  the 
corporeal  world  is  entirely  separated  from  his  philos- 
ophy of  spirits.  He  had  placed  at  the  origin  of  all 
his  theories  two  ideas,  which  were  to  contain  all  oth. 
ers,  the  idea  of  thought  and  the  idea 
As  there  existed  in  his  system  no  conn 
ed  by  the  mind,  between  these  two  radical  ideas,  the 
result  was  necessai'ily  two  orders  of  parallel  specu. 
lalions,  which  could  never  find  any  point  of  concur- 
rence. How,  then,  was  the  action  of  the  body  upon 
the  soul,  and  of  the  soul  upon  the  body,  or,  at  least, 
their  mutual  correlation,  to  be  conceived  t  In  this 
point  the  philosophy  of  Descartes  had  a  great  defect ; 
many  of  his  disciples,  particularly  Malebranchc,  en- 
deavoured to  fill  up  the  chasm  by  the  hypothesis  of 
occasioDaS  causes,  of  which  we  shall  presently  speak. 
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Observatioits. 

1  In  rc-rard  to  the  philosophy  of  Descartea,  we 
„u"iit  to  distinguish  between  the  theories  he  put  fodh 
and  the  impulse  he  gave  to  the  human  mind.  Many 
of  his  theories  have  been  abandoned ;  but  the  im- 
pulse  communicated  by  Descartes  in  his  resistance  tG 
C  yoke  of  routine  and  the  prejudices  of  the  school 
men  has  always  lasted. 

2  The  methodical  doubt  of  Descartes  has  given 
rise'in  these  later  times  to  long  discussions  concern- 
ing  the  basis  and  rule  of  human  reason,  to  which  we 
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''  8*'  The  pretension  of  reducing  all  the  physical  sci- 
Bncea  to  mechanical  laws  has  not  been  favoured  by 
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subsequent  developments  of  those  very  sciences 
The  progress  of  physiology,  both  animal  and  vegeia 
ble,  haa  established  that  the  phenomena  of  organic 
life  adhere  primitively  to  very  different  laws. 

7.  Considered  in  respect  to  its  principles  and  ila 
starting  point,  the  philosophy  of  Descartes  escited 
the  observation  of  internal  facts,  as  the  philosophy 
of  Bacon  excited  the  observation  of  oxlernal  facts, 
fhe  Jatler  was  the  flowing  outward  of-thought  to- 
wards sensations,  the  former  was  the  flowing  back  of 
thought  upon  itself.  Modern  psychology  was  born 
of  Cartesianism. 

MALEBRANCHE. 

Historical  Notices. 
Nicholas  Malebranche,  born  at  Paris  in  16.38, 
entered  the  congregation  of  the  Oratory.  The  read- 
ing  of  Descarles's  Treatise  m  Man  determined  his 
philosophical  vocation,  which  he  embraced  with  en- 
thusiasm.  He  published  successively  his  Search  of. 
ter  Truth;  Christian  Conversaiions ;  Christian  and 
Metaphysical  MedUations;  a  Treatise  of  Morals; 
Dialogues  on  Metaphysics  and  Eeligtm  ;  which  drew 
the  attention,  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  Eu- 
rope. He  had  controversies  lo  maintain  with  Ar- 
naud,  Bossuet,  Father  Lamy,  and  Regis.  His  la. 
hours  ended  only  with  his  life.  The  contemplative 
genius  of  Malebranche  led  him  to  seek  for  peaceful 
seclusion.  Tiiis  Christian  Plato  loved  Xq  meditate 
under  the  shade  of  the  beautiful  trees  of  the  colletre 
of  Juilly,  where  his  memory  is  still  fresh. 

Eviposithn. 
The  whole  structure  of  Malebranche's  philosophy 
rests  upon  the  distinction  between  ideas  and  senti. 
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least,  easentmlly  distinct  from  them,  had  a  character- 
istic peculiar  to  itself,  independently  of  the  various 
causes  which  might  produce  itj  that  this  element 
consists  ia  the  sentiment  which  informs  the  soul  of 
its  modifications,  whatever  might  be  the  origin,  inter- 
nal or  external,  of  the  sentiment  itself. 

Ideas  aro  the  sight,  the  vision  of  the  mind.  Now 
non-being,  having  no  properties,  is  not  visible.  To 
see  nothing  and  not  to  see  anything  are  the  aama 
thing.  Ideas  are,  then,  only  the  vision  of  something 
tvhich  exists ;  an  idea  is,  therefore,  not  a  simple  mod. 
ification  of  the  soul,  but  the  manifestation  of  an  ob. 
jeeC  really  existing  out  of  the  soul. 

It  is  not  so  with  the  seatiraents.  Thereby  the 
mind  conceives  nothing ;  it  is  only  made  aware  of 
its  actual  state,  without  explaining,  without  compre- 
hending it;  sentiment  is  nothing  but  a  confused  echo 
of  a  simple  modification  of  the  soul. 

The  subjects  of  ideas  are  eternal,  immutable,  ne- 
cessary ;  either  they  do  not  appear  to  the  mind,  or 
they  appear  in  that  character.  Sentiment  corre- 
sponds only  to  modifications  which  might  or  might 
not  be. 

It  follows  from  these  principles  that  everything  of 

jf?ct  that  we  have  frequently  an  idea  of  things  which 
do  not  exist.  This  objectioa  rests  upon  a  confusion 
of^  ideas  with  sentiments;  and,  in  order  to  malce  it 
clear,  let  us  take  two  examples,  one  in  (he  moral 
vorld,  the  other  in  the  purely  physical  world. 
In  the  first  place,  1  imagine  a  man  performing  a 
II.— 
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good  and  just  action.  If  that  roan  really  existed,  I 
could  not  be  made  aware  of  his  existence  and  of  hia 
action  but  by  my  sensations,  or,  in  the  last  analysis, 
by  simple  modiiications  of  my  own  soul.  In  repre- 
sentiiig  to  myself  that  action  which  does  not  actually 
esisl,  I  remain,  therefore,  in  the  domain  of  sentiment, 
I  do  not  enter  into  that  of  ideas.  The  object,  the 
sole  object  of  the  idea,  is  not  the  action,  but  the  good 
quality  of  the  action ;  and  this  quality  is  nothing  but 
a  parlicularizaiion  of  what  the  mind  conceives  as  an 
eternal  reality,  namely,  justice  or  rectitude.  By  the 
idea  I  see  what  ia  ;  in  the  way  of  sentiment  my  soul 
is  modified  without  any  object  of  that  modification 
existing. 

Consider  next  the  notions  which  we  form  of  wliat 
is  called  the  world  of  bodies.  Everything  which  the 
mind  therein  conceives  is  reduced  to  relations  of  fig- 
ure, and  all  relations  of  figure  are  resolvable  into  the 
general  idea  of  extension,  which  particularizes  itself 
in  such  or  such  a  iigure.  This  intelligible  extension 
ia  very  different  from  actual  extension.  The  latter 
is  determinate,  limited  ;  the  former  is  conceived  as 
infinite,  since  it  contains  all  possible  iigures ;  but,  al- 
though purely  intellectual,  it  is  supremely  real,  since 
it  is  infinite,  and  all  the  relations  of  figures  which 
subsist  in  it  are  immutable  and  necessary.  But  if 
we  have  the  idea  of  intelligible  extension,  we  have 
only  the  sentiment  of  actual  and  determinate  exten- 
sion. Sounds,  colours,  in  a  word,  everything  that 
does  not  fall  within  the  relations  of  iigures,  make  no- 
thing conceived  by  the  mind,  but  only  apprize  it  that 
it  experiences  such  or  such  a  sensation  by  occasion 
of  a  body  which  it  believes  to  exist.  This  being  es. 
tablished,  when  we  represent  to  ourselves  an  object 
which  does  not  really  exist,  what  do  we  see?  Our 
mind  sees  ihe  figure  which  we  attribute  to  ii,  and  its 
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reiaUona  with  other  figures  ;  now  all  this  exists  /eal- 
ly  in  the  intelligible  extension.  As  to  the  colouca 
and  other  analogous  properties  whicli  we  give  it  in 
imagination,  they  express  not  the  objects  of  ideas,  but 
the  objects  of  our  sentiments  ;  and,  although  the  ob- 
ject of  our  sentiments  does  not  exist,  the  object  of 
our  ideas  subsists  none  the  less.  Everything  which 
is  i-olative  to  sentiment  may  or  may  not  be ;  but  here, 
as  before,  we  can  coneeive  of  nothing  which  has  not 
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idea  implies  the  existence  of  its  object ;  and,  on  the 
other,  the  idea  of  the  infinite  contains  all  other  ideas, 
which  can  never  be  anything  but  particular  aspects 
of  the  one  universal  idea  of  being.  And  as  the  idea 
of  self,  of  the  mc,  which  is  the  starting-point  of  phi- 
losophy,  is  finite,  it  follows  that  the  finite  coexists 
with  the  infinite.  From  hence  the  idea  of  creation, 
since  the  notion  of  the  finite  does  not  imply  that  of 
necessary  existence. 

The  universe  is  the  most  perfect  -which  could  ex- 
ist. God,  contemplating  all  possible  worlds,  could 
not  have  wished  to  realize  a  less  perfect  world  ia 
preference  to  a  world  in  which  the  divine  perfections 
would  be  more  completely  reflected.  For  there 
could  be  no  reason  for  preferring  the  less  to  the  more 
perfect,  and  choice  without  reason  would  be  contrary 
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to  the  divine  wisdom.  Bui  h  should  be  remaikod 
that  the  perfection  of  the  world  supposes  that  God, 
who  is  tJie  sovei'eigrj  power  aad  the  sovereign  wis- 
dom, acts  by  lawa  the  most  general  and  simple,  just 
as  finite  agents  act  according  to  lawa  as  much  leas 
simple  and  as  much  less  general  as  they  themselves 
are  less  wise  and  powerful.  Placing  ourselves  in 
this  point  of  view,  we  conceive  how  that  which  we 
lake  for  imperfection  in  the  work  of  the  Creator  is 
inherent  in  the  very  perfection  of  his  work.  These 
apparent  imperfections  are  a  sequence  of  the  most 
general,  that  is,  the  most  perfect  laws ;  and  ihe  world 
is  better  with  its  general  laws,  spite  of  their  particu- 
lar inconveniences,  than  it  would  be  by  the  suppress- 
ion of  the  inconveniences,  involving,  as  it  would,  the 
destruction  of  general  laws. 

But  of  what  beings  ia  the  universe  composed  1  Do 
there  exist  spirits  and  bodies  ?  Does  there  esisl  even 
a  difference  of  nature  between  spirits  and  bodies? 

The  idea  of  body  or  of  matter  resolves  itself  into 
that  of  actual  extension.  Is  extension  a  substani.'} 
or  a  mode  1  We  cannot  think  of  a  circle  or  a  square 
without  thinking  of  extension  ;  squareness  and  round, 
ness  are  therefore  only  modifications  of  extension. 
But  we  can  think  of  extension  without  thinking  of 
anything  else ;  it  is,  therefore,  not  a  simple  mode,  it 
is  a  substance.  Now  the  idea  of  extension  does  not 
imply  that  of  thought :  consequently,  matter,  whose 
essence  is  extension,  must  be,  if  it  really  exist,  a  sub- 
stance essentially  different  from  the  thinking  sub- 
stance  or  spirit. 

This  distinction  being  established,  it  is  clear  that 
God,  in  creating  the  woWd,  was  behooved  to  give  birth 
to  a  world  of  spirits.  For  he  produces  that  which 
is  most  perfect;  and  beings  capable  of  thinking,  thai 
ia,  of  Imowing  and  loving,  arc  evidently  of  a  nature 
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superior  to  tliat  of  body.     Thus  the  existence  (if  spir- 
its 13  contained  in  the  very  idea  of  creation. 

But  does  the  connexion  of  ideas  lead  us  equally  to 
acknowledge  the  existence  of  bodies  ?  In  the  first 
place,  wtj  'conceive  no  necessary  connexion  between 
the  impressions  which  are  called  sensations  and  the 
existence  of  external  objects,  since  God,  by  the  effi- 
cacy of  his  infinite  power,  might  produM  these  same 
impressiona  if  the  corporeal  world  did  not  exist.  If 
these  impressions,  considered  iu  themselves,  do  not 
prove  its  existence,  we  must  go  higher  ;  we  must,  as 
Descartes  has  done,  combine  the  natural  instinct 
which  leads  us  to  believe  in  the  testimony  of  our 
senses  with  the  veracity  of  God.  But  here  again 
the  chain  of  ideas  is  broken,  when  wo  wish  to  make 
it  result  in  the  existence  of  bodies.  Without  doubt, 
the  voracity  of  Gfod  would  be  an  infallible  guarantee 
f  n  itin-  if  the  instinct  which  leads  us  to  re 


supposes  faith  in  the  senses  which  attest  the  facta  im- 
plied in  the  idea  of  revelation.  But  the  partisans  of 
the  philosophy  of  Malebranehe  contend  that  it  avoids 
this  paralogism.  Even  if  bodies  do  not  exist,  still 
we  must  always  admit  that  tlie.  sensible  impressions 
respecting  revelation  are  produced  in  us  by  divine 
power.  Now  it  would  be  repugnant  to  the  wisdom 
of  God  to  produce  such  a  system  of  appearances,  if 
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these  appearaacea  did  not  actually  contain  a  divine 
revelation.  This  laid  down,  it  would,  they  say,  be 
indeed  a  vicious  circle  to  conclude  the  existence  of 
bodies  from  revelation,  and  revelation  from_  the  exist- 
ence  of  bodies.  But  this  is  nut  the  case.  From 
sensible  appearances,  whether  the  phenomena  are  or 
are  not  connected  with  real  bodies,  we  conclude  the 
existence  of  a  divine  revelation  on  the  ground  of  the 
divine  wisdom.  Then,  hearkening  to  the  divine  word, 
without  pretending  to  know  beforehand  whether  bod- 
ies  have  a  substantial  exialcnce  or  not,  we  learn  that 
it  expressly  teaches  their  existence.  Thus  we  rec- 
ognise, upon  the  authority  of  revelation,  that  our  sen. 
sible  impressions  do  correspond  to  external  objects 
called  bodies ;  and  we  have  admitted  revelation  by 
merely  combining  the  fnet  of  sensible  impressions 
with  another  term,  to  wit,  the  divine  wisdom. 

But  if  the  universe  is  composed  of  two  sorts  of 
beings — of  spirits,  whose  existence  is  demonstrated, 
and  of  bodies,  whose  existence  is  revealed — the  gen- 
eral notion  of  the  universe  depends  upon  the  idea  we 
form  of  the  relations  that  exist  between  these  two 
parts  of  creation.  Are  they  independent  of  each 
other,  or  do  they  reciprocally  act  upon  each  other? 
It  is  a  fact,  that  when  my  soul  wills  it,  a  motion  is 
produced  ill  my  arm,  and  by  my  arm  in  other  bod- 
ies which  it  displaces.  It  is  a  fact,  also,  that  sensa. 
tiona  spring  up  in  my  soul  as  if  they  were  a  result  of 
the  action  of  the  bodies  that  surround  me.  But  the 
thinking  substance  and  the  extended  substance  are  so 
essentially  independent  of  each  other,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  admit  that  the  one  should  produce  a  modi- 
fication of  the  soul,  which  is  a  spiritual  effect,  and  that 
the  other  should  produce  a  material  effect,  such  aa 
motton.  This  reciprocal  action  is  therefore  only 
apparent ;  the  correlation  which  exists  between  mind 
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and  body  results  from  the  general  laws  established 
by  the  Creator,  according  to  which  he  himself  pro- 
duces both  the  motions  of  body  by  occaswa  of  voli- 
tions of  the  soul,  and  the  impressions  or  sensations 
of  the  sou!  by  occasion  of  the  presence  of  bodies.  In 
DOlh  casea  GaA  alone  is  the  real  and  immediate  causa 
of  these  effects ;  spirits  and  bodies  are  nothing  but 
occasional  causes. 

From  the  general  notn.n  of  the  universe  he  pass- 
es to  the  theory  of  mind  audbody,  to  psychology  and 
X>  physics. 

The  general  principle  of  physics  is  that  all  bodies 
ore  homogeneous,  since  extension,  which  is  their  es- 
sence, is  the  same  in  all.  Material  phenomena  are 
nothing  but  diderences  in  the  external  form  of  bodies, 
and  in  the  configuration  of  the  insensible  particles  of 
which  they  are  composed  or  diiTerences  in  the  rela 


The  intelligence,  as  has  been  said,  lives  and  sub- 
sists only  in  ideas,  and  ideaa  are  the  divine  essence, 
it  follows  from  this,  first,  that  we  see  everything  in 
God,  even  the  corporeal  vvorld.  For  that  which  we 
really  sec  in  material  nature  is  the  intelligitJe  infi- 
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nite,  necessary  fcxteiiaion,  which  is  God  himself;  the 
rest  is  not  the  object  of  the  vision  of  the  mind.  We 
do  not  really  see  it,  we  feei  it ;  and  the  obscure  sen- 
timent attests  only  the  modifications  of  our  soul. 

It  follows,  in  the  second  place,  that  intelligence  is 
a  perpetual  revelation.  Ideas  not  being  in  us,  but 
out  of  us,  it  is  God  who  produces  them  m  our  mind. 
But  he  does  not  produce  them  except  by  occasion  ot 
the  attention  which  we  will  to  bestow  upoo  them. 
Thus  God  is  the  efficient  cause  of  ideas  ;  the  atten- 
tion of  maa  is  the  occasional  cause. 

It  follows,  in  the  third  place,  that  progress  in 
knowledge  depends  upon  the  strength  of  atteatioii ; 
and,  as  this  power  is  lireiited,  as  well  aa  the  capacity 
of  the  soul,  in  order  to  derive  from  it  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage possible,  we  ought  to  withdraw  it  from  the 
dark  regioQ  of  sentiment,  and  to  concentrate  it  upon 
the  luminous  region  of  ideas- 
It  follows,  lastly,  that  error  results  only  from  the 
confusion  of  ideas  and  sentiments.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  transform  a  sentiment  into  an  idea,  or  to  degrade 
an  idea  to  the  condition  of  a  sentiment. 

This  theory  of  the  intelligence  leads  to  a  corre- 
sponding theory  of  the  will.  As  God  is  at  once  the 
cause  and  the  object  of  our  intelligence,  so  he  is  at 
once  the  cause  and  object  of  our  love.  Our  invin. 
cible  love  of  good  in  general  is  nothing  but  an  im- 
pulse of  the  love  with  which  God  loves  his  own  na- 
ture or  the  immutable  order  of  the  universe,  just  as 
our  knowledge  of  the  true  is  nothing  but  a  commu- 
nication of  the  ideas  by  which  he  knows  himself. 
Our  particular  desires  are  the  occasional  cause  o£ 
the  good  thai  is  done  by  [in]  us,  just  aa  our  attention 
is  the  occasional  cause  of  the  light  which  enlightens 

But,  a's  we  can  turn  our  attention  from  the  conlem. 
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plalion  of  ideas,  to  wander  and  dissipate  it  in  the 
Bliadows  of  sentiment,  so  we  can  pervert  our  desires 
from  the  immutable  world  represented  by  ideaa,  to 
fasten  them  in  a  sort  upon  the  scries  of  false  judg- 
ments which  sentiment  leads  us  to  pass.  When  we 
search  for  truth  ia  our  own  mere  modes  of  feeling, 
it  is  error;  when  we  seek  there  for  good,  it  is  vice. 

In  a  word,  everything  that  there  is  positive  and 
substantial  in  love  or  the  emotion  of  the  soul,  is  pro- 
duced by  God  :  we  produce,  not  that  love  in  itself, 
but  only  good  or  bad  applications  of  that  love. 

Resuming  the  foregoing  principles,  we  comprehend 
both  the  nature  of  man  and  the  duties  that  flow  from 
it.  God  is,  by  his  power,  the  efficient  cause  of  all 
motions  executed  by  the  body ;  our  will  is  only  the 
occasional  cause.  In  this  first  relation,  our  fuuda. 
mental  duty  consists  in  regulatiog  our  motions  ac 
cording  to  clear  ideas,  as  (Jod  regulates  his  activity 
according  to  a  clear  view  of  all  things.  God  ia,  by 
his  intelligence,  the  eificient  cause  of  all  ouv  ideas ; 
our  attention  is  only  the  occasional  cause.  In  this 
second  relation,  our  fundamental  duty  is  to  concen- 
Irate  our  attention  upon  ideas,  and  to  consult  them 
perpetually.  God  is,  by  his  love,  the  efficient  cause 
of  ours,  or  of  oar  inclination  to  happiness ;  our  desires 
are  only  the  occasional  cause  of  our  participation  in 
happiness.  In  this  relation  our  duty  is  to  connect  our 
desires  with  ideas,  just  as  the  Holy  Spirit  is  united  to 
the  Word. 

Malebrancho  endeavoured  in  many  ways  fo  com- 
bine  his  philosophical  theories  with  Christianity, 

From  his  doctrine  of  optimism  he  concluded  that 
the  incarnation  of  Christ  was  a  necessary  condition 
of  the  perfection  of  the  creation  itself.  Without  this 
intimate  union  of  God  with  humanity,  and  through 
humanity  with  nature,  the  world  would  not  have  been 
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aa  perfect  as  it        Id  be  Id         h        b 

worthy  of  God,  fad  p    f  i 

perfect  to  the  mo     p    f 

From  his  iheo  y    f   d  d 

eluded  that  the  p    pe      y     1     h        1 
look  rather  lo  !iv  h  m  | 

ness  of  ideas  wa     h        di  f     p    f  und  d 

order  in  his  being       d  so  d        h  pp 

ginal  fall,  wiih  wh    1  did  f 

demption. 

From  the  principle  that  the  divine  wisdom,  choos- 
ing always  the  most  perfect  means,  must  act  by  laws 
the  most  simple  and  general,  he  inferred  that  the 
laws  by  which  grace  was  distributed  corresponded 
to  the  laws  of  the  creation.  He  recognised  in  na- 
ture the  symbols  of  the  supernatural  world. 


1.  Malebranche  endeavoured  to  imprint  upon  bis 
philosophy  the  characteristics  of  simplicity  and  unity 
which  God  had,  in  his  view,  given  to  the  laws  of 
creation.  All  parts  ofr  his  system,  which  is  very 
fruitful  in  varied  applications,  refers  to  so^me  general 
principles  with  which  they  were  in  his  view  strictly 
connected.  The  nntty  of  his  conceptions  is  even 
more  remarkable  than  their  extent. 

2,  His  theory  of  ideas  is  in  many  respects  a  re- 
production of  that  of  Plato.  But  he  made  it  his  own 
byh     p    f      d       ly        Id  d       t  ne         by 

ii  th  t    i    d  tl  f  tl        ii    t 

begprtplby  mt  he 

f   h       imt        By   1     ih     -V    f 
t  11  g  bl  h  h  d       fill     p       h 

PI  h    h  did  pi        h         1     phy       [ 

Id  b    th      b|    t    f    i  Th      J      m 

f  th  f    IHh    g        G  i  d  1    t    le- 

t  d  psy  liol  gy 
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3.  The  philosopliy  of  Malebranche  runs  into  idcai- 
iaiii,  in  the  same  sense  that  it  excludes  from  the  do- 
f       ■     al  speculation  the  notion  of  the  exist- 
f  b  d     .     This  notion  is  rested  neither  upon 
1  b  1    f  nor  upon  a  philosophical  demonstra- 
I  Its,  on  the  other  band,  from  his  theory 

f  in  11  g  bl  extension,  that  we  see  everything  in 
I  p        1  world  except  bodies.     It  results  also 

f  h  y  m  of  occasional  causes,  that,  properly 
p  li  g  do  not  even  feel  bodies  which  are  not 
p  d       acting  in  any  way  upon  the  soul. 

4  M  1  b  nche  has  been  reproached  with  having 
w    1   d  blish  that  God  is  the  only  being  really 

active  ;  from  whence  it  has  been  concluded  that  his 
philosophy  contains  the  germes  of  pantheism.  But 
it  should  be  observed  that  he  maintains  an  activity 
of  creatures,  which  is  to  tho  divine  activity  what  the 
substance  of  creatures  is  to  the  divine  substance. 
Finite  activity  supposes  infinite  activity,  as  finite  ex- 
istence supposes  the  finite. 

6.  The  philosophical  style  of  Malebranche  is  a 
model  of  clearness  and  modest  elevation.  A  serene 
liglit  is  diffused  over  all  his  writings.  No  metaphy- 
sician has  conceived  things  in  a  manner  more  intel- 
lectual, and  none  has  expressed  them  in  a  manner 
more  enlivened  by  sensuous  imagery. 


Geokge  Berkeley,  bishop  of  Cloyne  in  Ireland, 
was  born  in  1634.  Ho  died  in  1753.  His  princi- 
pal writings  are.  The  Principles  of  Hwman  Knouil. 
edge.  Dialogues  of  Hylas  and  Philonous. 

The  ideahst  doctrine  of  Berkeley  destroys  the  ex- 
istence of  the  corporeal  world.  We  can  know  sub- 
stances only  by  the  qualities  inherent  in  them.  Now 
riiere  exists  no  quality  which  we  can  c^n^eive  as  in. 
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herent  in  a  corporeal  substance.  There  exis;  <.wa 
species  of  qualities  called  sensible  :  primary  qualities, 
reducilile  to  extension,  and  secondary  qualities,  such 
as  colour,  odour,  savour,  etc.  The  Cartesian  philos- 
ophy h£>s  demonstrated  that  the  secondary  qualities 
do  not  exist  in  the  bodies,  but  in  us  ;  that  ihey  are  not 
properties  of  an  external  object,  but  modifications  of 
the  internal  principle  of  the  soul.  Now,  according 
to  Berkeley,  we  ought  to  pass  the  same  judgments 
concerning  the  primary  qualities  or  extension.  He 
maintains  that  all  the  arguments  by  which  it  is  proved 
that  odour,  colour,  etc.,  do  not  reside  in  the  bodies, 
apply  equally  to  extension,  the  notion  of  which  be- 
sides contains,  according  to  him,  contradictions  which 
cannot  be  removed  except  by  considering  extension, 
not  as  an  entity,  hut  a  simple  conception.  And  as 
we  know  matter  only  by  extension,  Berkeley  conclu- 
ded that  the  material  world  is  only  phenomenal,  and 
that  there  exists  nothing  but  spirits.  He  believed 
that  he  had  found  in  this  doctrine  the  means  of  de- 
stroying in  their  very  foundations  the  materialist  sys- 
tems to  which  the  empirical  philosophy  of  Locke  had 
given  rise  in  England,  and  which  were  already 
Ihreatening  the  subversion  of  the  whole  moral  order. 

SPINOZA. 

Benedict  Spinoza  was  born  at  Amsterdam  in 
1832,  and  died  in  1677.  He  had  been  brought  up  in 
Judaism,  which  he  renounced  to  embrace  opinions 
destructive  of  all  religious  belief.  He  revived  mate- 
rial pantheism. 

Many  writers,  and  even  Leibnitz  himself,  have 
pretended  that  Spinozism  was  born  of  Cartesianism. 
It  has  been  noted  that  Spinoza  commenced  his  career 
of  meiaphysiea]  speculation  by  an  exposition  of  the 
Cartesian  philosophy;  that  he  was  at  first  nurtured 
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in  thai  philosophy  ;  and  that  he  afterward  developed 
his  system  of  pantheism  with  a  great  parade  of  terms 
and  notions  borrowed  from  the  logic  and  ontolagy  of 
Descartes.  But  from  his  use  of  those  notions  it 
does  not  follow  that  he  deduced  from  them  coiRcl 
consequences. 

ll  has  been  pretended,  also,  that  the  definition  of 
substance  given  by  Descartes  contains  necessarily 
tlic  foundations  of  Spinozism.  Descartes  had  s'lid 
that  a  substance  is  that  which  needs  nothing  else  la 
order  to  its  existence  :  from  which  it  seemed  to  rti. 
siilt,  that  all  finite  beings,  having  need  of  God  in  order 
to  exist,  could  be  conceived  only  as  simple  attributes 
of  the  sole  substance  or  of  the  divine  Bemg,  who  alone 
exists  independently  of  any  other  thing.  The  Car- 
tesian  philosophers  have,  however,  explained  the  def- 
inition of  substance  in  a  very  different  sense  from 
that  which  Spinoza  attributed  to  it.  They  said  that 
a  substance  is  that  which  has  no  need  of  anything 
else  as  the  sut^ect  in  which  it  resides,  tanquam  mh- 
jeclo ;  but  that  a  substance  may  have  need  of  some- 
thing else  as  its  principle  and  cause,  lanquam  princip- 
io  el  causa.  This  distinction  presupposed,  it  follows 
indeed  that  God  is  the  only  complete  and  absolute 
substance,  since  in  no  respect,  under  no  relation,  has 
he  need  of  anything  else ;  but  it  also  follows  thai 
finite  beings,  although  they  have  need  of  God  as  their 
principle  and  cause,  may  be  substances,  incomplete 
to  be  sure,  but  real,  sinct,  they  are  conceived  as  s  b 
jects  of  attributes,  and  not  as  simply  attributes  of  a 
subject. 

It  was  this  very  distinct  on  that  Spinoza  under 
took  to  destroy  by  using  other  principles  maintained 
by  the  Cartesian  philosophy  He  pretended  tbat  the 
principles  which  Descartea  had  empbved  to  demtHi- 
strate  the  existence  of  t«o  h^  in  t  ajbitanoes,  spin! 
TI— 
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and  matter,  led,  oa  the  contrary,  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  absolute  identity  of  substance,  in  the  sense  thai 
all  particular  beings  could  be  conceived  only  as  at- 
tributes of  a  single  subject.  The  Cartesian  defini- 
tion rested  on  Ihe  distinction  between  substance  and 
cause  ;  it  implied  that  there  existed,  or  might  exist, 
not  only  substances,  subjects  of  attributes,  but  a  sub. 
stance,  the  productive  cause  of  other  aubatances. 
Now,  according  to  Spinoza,  this  production  is  con- 
tradictory. For  either  the  substance  which  produces 
and  the  substance  produced  have  difFereat  attributes, 
or  they  have  the  same  attributes.  If  they  have  dif. 
ferent  attributes,  we  cannot  conceive  that  one  should 
be  the  cause  of  the  other,  since  a  cause  cannot  pro- 
duce what  it  does  not  contain.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
they  have  the  same  attributes,  they  are  not  distinct. 
How,  in  fact,  did  Descartes  prove  that  mind  and  mat. 
d  Oh      round  alone,  that  thought, 

h  b         f  h  la  not  extension,  the  attri- 

b         f   h       h  1        annot,  then,  said  Spinoza, 

ffi  m  h    d  f  h    substances,  except  on  the 

g        d     f    1      d  of  their  attributes ;  aod, 

h      f         f  h        1  which  you  suppoae 

d    I         b  which  you  suppose  created 

h         h  b  hey  cannot  be  two  diSk 

b 
All   h  m  f  wl  ioh  Spinoza  availed  hii 

If  bl   1   1      f    d   nental  principle  are  only 

d      1  pm  n  d  y  complicated    and   some. 

m  y        llgbl    forms,  of  the  dilemma  Ic 

wl     1  h        J  d     ed  his  reasoning.     Bayk 

1  as       d  b  hat  this  dilemma  did  nol 

d  ra        h     S  desired  to  demonstrate, 

I    f  11  w    f    m  Bayle,  that  two  substances 

h    h  1         h  utes  are  not  different  ape- 

fi    lly  d  f  llow  that  there  cann< 
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ist  with  the  same  attributes  two  substaoces  individu- 
ally or  numerically  distinct.  Tliia  observation  ap- 
plies to  the  second  part  of  Spinoza's  dilemma;  and 
83  to  the  first  part  of  it,  that  if  the  cause  must  con- 
tain everything  that  is  ia  the  effect,  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  must  contain  it  in  the  same  manner  or  under 
the  same  mode ;  that  the  infinite  cause  may  contain 
pre-eminently,  that  is,  under  a  perfect  or  infinite 
mode,  that  which  it  communicates  to  the  effect  under 
a  finite  mode  ;  and,  accordingly,  though  created  sub- 
stances should  have  the  same  attributes  as  the  sub- 
stance  which  produced  them,  in  the  sense  that  they 
are  found  pre-eminently  in  the  latter,  they  have,  nev- 
ertheless, attributes  essentially  different,  in  the  sense 
that  what  is  imperfect  in  them  is  perfect  in  their 
cause. 

After  having  endeavoured  to  establish  that  all  the 
various  realities  can  be  known  only  as  attributes  of 
a  sole  substance,  Spinoza  inquires  into  the  nature  of 
that  substance,  whether  material  or  spiritual.  We 
must  judge  of  the  nature  of  a  substance  by  its  attri- 
butes. NoWp  according  to  the  philosophy  of  Des- 
cartes, there  exist  but  two  fundamental  attributes,  ex- 
tension and  thought;  and,  by  the  admission  of  the 
Cartesians,  extension  supposes  a  material  substance. 
Approprialiog  their  arguments  on  this  point,  and  re- 
jecting the  arguments  by  which  they  inferred  the  ex- 
istence of  spirit  from  the  existence  of  thoufht  Spi- 
noza pretended  that  thought,  lili.  Id  b 
only  a  property  of  the  materi  I  b  ta  ^ 
simultaneously  under  these  two         b 

From  this  ontology  Spinoza  d  d  11 

of  consequences,  which  he  appl    d      p      1    1  "T 
morals,  and  to  politics. 

In  psychology  he  considered        1  d  w  11 

as  simply  modifications  of  the  fn 
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In  morals  he  radically  destroyed  the  notion  of 
right  and  wrong,  as  incompatible  with  a  system 
where  everything  is  identical,  where  everything  that 
happens  ia  a  necessary  result  of  the  energy  of  tlie 
sole  substance. 

In  politics  he  maintained  also,  very  consistently, 
ihat  everything  which  is  commonly  designated  by 
the  name  of  rights  is  reduced  to  the  notion  of  force. 
It  followed,  indeed,  from  his  moral  doctrine,  essen- 
tially allied  to  his  metaphysical  doctrine,  that  justice 
relatively  to  each  being  can  be  conceived  only  as  the 
measure  of  his  power,  since,  in  order  to  conceive  it 
under  any  other  notion,  we  must  return  to  the  ideas 
of  an  obligatory  divine  law  and  of  free-will :  two 
things  evidently  excluded  by  his  fundamental  princi- 
ple. 

Spinoza  thus  reached,  as  the  last  consequence  of 
his  principles,  the  same  monstrous  maxims  to  which 
Hobbes  had  arrived  by  an  opposite  route.  The  Eng- 
lish  philosopher  set  out  from  the  diversity  of  human 
individuals  as  naturally  hostile ;  the  Dutch  Jew  start- 
ed from  their  absolute  identity.  The  one  excluded 
from  the  social  theory  the  notion  of  the  intiuite  ele- 
ment, the  principle  of  moral  obligation  ;  the  other  ex- 
cluded the  notion  of  finite  beings,  subjects  of  these 
obligations ;  and  both  constructed  the  politics  of 
force,  which  transformed  itself  in  the  system  of 
Hobbes  into  pure  despotism,  in  the  system  of  Spi- 
noza into  pure  anarchy. 

LOeiC, CHITICAL    SKEPTICISM. 

Besides  the  theoretical  results  of  the  impulse  giveti 
to  philosophy  by  Descartes,  we  shjuld  also  notice 
here  two  other  sorts  of  philosophical  exertion  put 
forth  in  opposite  directions,  the  Port  Royal  logic, 
and  the  critical  skepticism  of  Bayle,  who  was  born 
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in  tlie  old  county  of  Foy  ia  1647,  and  died  in  Hol- 
land in  170e. 

The  logic  of  the  Port  Royal  ia  a  combination  of 

Ihe  principles  of  Descartes  with  those  of  Aristotle. 

It  furnishes,  the  art  of  demonstration  by  taking  for 

granted,  as  the  rule  of  all  legitimate  employment  of 
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skepticism.  He  declaimed  with  much  taletit  against 
the  vanity  and  ignorance  of  speculative  philosopherH. 
He  admitted  no  axiom  of  reason  that  might  not  be 
nullified  hy  revelation.  The  sole  grounds  of  cer- 
tain knowledge  were  divine  revelation,  supernatural 
grace,  and  inward  illumination  by  God's  spirit.  In 
practical  morality  he  deduced  from  his  skepticism  an 
extravagant  asceticism. 

At  ihia  period  skepticism  was  quite  generally  em- 
ployed, from  pious  intentions,  by  learned  Romanists. 
iu  order  to  bring  back  Protestants  to  the  Church. 

SOPE  RN  ATlIEi  HSM . — MYSTICISM . 

The  consequences  of  the  empiricism  of  Hobbes 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  speculative  rationalism 
of  Descartes  and  Malebranche  on  the  other,  excited 
also  a  reaction  in  the  direction  of  supernaturalism 
and  of  mysticism,  though  divine  revelation,  as  the 
source  of  philosophical  truth,  was  held  in  a  less  re- 
stricted sense  than  by  the  writers  just  mentioned. 

TheopUlus  Gale,  who  died  in  1677,  maintained 
that  true  philosophy  was  contained  originally  in  the 
word  of  God  addressed  to  his  people,  and  since  then 
revealed  to  other  nations  at  different  epochs  and  in 

Ralph  CudwoTth,  who  was  born  in  1617  and  died 
in  1688,  adopted  the  same  opinion,  but  applied  it  with 
much  greater  originality  to  the  defence  of  religion 
against  materialism  and  atheism.  In  h  s  profouod 
and  learned  work  on  the  Intellectual  System  of  the 
(Jniverse,  he  gave  demonstrations  of  the  tx  stence  of 
God  and  of  creation  out  of  nothing.  He  n  a  ta  n 
ed  innate  ideas  in  the  sense  of  Pia  o  a  d  d  r  ved 
therefrom  a  proof  of  the  divine  existence  Rp|e  ng 
Malebranche's  theory  of  occasional  cau.es,  m  ord,r 
osoiihia  Universalis,  LonLi,,  1676     Aiih 
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10  explain  the  forma  of  things  and  the  reciprocal  in. 
fiuence  of  mind  and  matter,  he  framed  the  hypothe- 
sis of  a  plastic  nature,  a  spiritual  but  unintelligent 
principle.  This  is  nothing  but  Plato's  soul  of  the 
world,  distinct  from  God  and  an  instrument  of  God. 
He  adopted  this  hypothes's  'n  order  to  oppose  on  the 
one  hand,  the  doctrine  of  bl  nd  cl  ance  a  1  e  c  ea 
tion  and  changes  of  the  vo  Id  a  d  1  e  do  ne  o 
niechaaical  necessity,  and  on  he  o  h  he  o  on 
of  immediate  and  perpe  ual  c  ea  on  on  he  fa  ot 
God.  He  censured  De  a  tcs  fo  ban  h  ng  1  o 
physics  thecoasideratio    of  fl  al  causes 

Against  the  moral  system  ot  Hobbes  he  wroit.  his 
Treatise  concerning  eternal  and  imraulable  Morality. 

In  this  treatise  he  taught  thai  our  ideas  of  good 
and  evil  are  not  commuaicated  either  by  sense  or 
experience  ;  we  oeithsr  acq^uire  them  from  instinct, 
nor  by  deduciog  from  instinct  the  notion  of  our  great- 
eat  good.  Reason  instantly  conceives  them,  from  a 
contemplation  of  human  actions,  as  absolutely  as  it 
conceives  the  idea  of  cause  from  the  contemplation 
of  events,  or  of  space  from  that  of  bodies.  We  do 
not  deduce  the  idea  of  cause  from  that  of  an  event 
perceived,  though  the  latter  is  the  occasion  of  the 
former ;  neither  do  we  deduce  the  ideas  of  good  and . 
evil  from  actions  perceived  ;  actions  are  the  occasion 
of  awakening  the  ideas,  which,  whea  once  conceived, 
become  universal  being  immed  ately  apprehended  by 
leaaOD  These  ideas  come  iiora  the  divine  mind, 
which  IS  their  ptoper  eternal  home  and  of  wh  ch 
human  reason  is  aa  emanation  These  ideas  are 
Utent  m  oui  minds  till  external  occasions  awaken 
hem  Here  also  is  the  doctrine  of  Plato  Cud 
worth  repio  luced  it  in  oidei  to  prove  that  our  moral 
(dcas  have  not  the  relative  character  supposed  in  the 
syslem  of  Hobbes.     Actions  are  not  good  on  account 
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of  tlieii  relation  to  our  sensitive  nature,  and  there- 
fore  transient  and  contingent.    The  idea  of  good  is ' 
dependent  of  every  particular  act  and  of  every  in 
vidual  being.     It  is  as  eternal  and  immutable  as  I 
Deity.     Our  reason  does  not  create  it,  but  necessari- 
ly conceives  it.     With  the  idea  of  good  is  associa--^ 
the  idea  of  obligation ;  and  this  idea  is  equally  i 
mutable.     Finally,  the  idea  of  good  is  simple  and 
definable. 

Henry  More,  who  was  born  in  1614  and  died  in 
1687,  addicted  himself  more  particularly  to  the  doc. 
trinea  of  the  New-Platonisis.     He  wrote  likewise  aa 
apology  for  the  Cabala.     He  held  intellectui 
tuition  as  the  source  of  all  pliilosophical  knowledge, 
and  maintained  that  all  the  true  and  legitimate  n 
tioBS  which  philoaophy  possesses  proceeded  from 
divine  revelation.     He  attempted  to  establish  the  e 
istence  of  an  immutable  space,  distinct  from  all  m 
table  matter,  as  the  principle  of  all  life  and  all  m 
tion,  both  in  the  spiritual  and  material  world.     R 
ality  consists  in  extension.     God  himself,  in  hia  be- 
ing and  absolute  substance,  is  apace-     The  human 
soul  aad  the  soul  of  animals  are  simple  and  yet  ex- 
tended.     In  morals,  the  science  of  living  wisely  and 
happily,  he  combines  the  principles  of  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle. 

Samuel  Parker,  a  contemporary  of  Cudwortli  and 
More,  who  died  in  1698,  likewise  attacked  with  se- 
verity the  doctrines  of  Descartes,  particularly  his  at- 
omistic physics  and  his  proof  of  the  divine  existence. 

John  Pordage  (born  about  1625,  died  in  1698,  at 
London)  wrote  expressly  in  favour  of  mysticism,  and 
attempted  to  reduce  the  theosophic  extravagances 
of  Jacob  Bcehme  to  a  system,  pretending  to  have 
learned  the  truth  of  those  ideas  by  a  special  revela. 
tion.  His  disciple,  Tkonias  Bromley,  propagated  his 
opinions. 
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To  these  na.iiea  may  be  added  that  of  Sichard 
Cuntberland  (born  in  1633,  died  in  1718),  who  in  a 
more  philosophical  way  attempted  to  refute  the  prin. 
ciplea  of  Hobbes,  particularly  in  relation  to  morals. 
He  endeavoured  to  establish  the  fundamental  truths  of 
morals  independently  of  revelation  and  by  the  meth. 
od  of  observation.  He  maintained  disinterested  vir. 
tue  in  opposition  to  the  selfish  system  of  Hobbes. 
But  he  did  not,  like  Cudworth,  attribute  our  moral 
ideas  to  reason ;  he  made  the  principle  of  virtue  to 
consist  in  a  sentiment  of  benevolence  towards  God 
and  towards  man.] 

SECTION  III. 

LEIBNITZ. 

Historical  Notices. 
Godfrey  William  Leibnitz,  born  at  Leipsic  id 
1648,  wrote  at  first  upon  jurisprudence.  He  after- 
ward formed  the  plan  of  an  encyclopedia  which  em- 
braced all  branehea  of  science,  the  mathematics, 
physics,  history,  morals,  public  law,  metaphysics,  the- 
olojjy.  After  having  been  attached  for  some  years 
to  the  chancery  of  the  Elector  of  Mayence,  he  was 
appointed  counsellor  by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  He 
visited  France,  Holland,  England,  and  Italy,  formed 
friendships  with  the  most  celebrated  men  of  science, 
and  carried  on  a  scientific  correspondence  with  many 
of  them.  Leibnitz  worked  with  indefatigable  ar- 
dour :  it  is  said  to  have  often  happened  that  he  would 
not  leave  his  chair  for  some  weeks  at  a  time.  He 
died  in  1716.  He  did  not  publish  any  work  in  which 
his  philosophical  views  are  united  into  a  systematic 
body.  Some  Latin  theses  which  he  had  printed  at 
Leipsic  present  a  summary  of  them  in  the  form  of 
articles ;  we  shall  follow  these  in  our  exposition  of 
hia  fundamental  doctrines. 

n— 7 
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Leibnitz  rejected  the  sensualism  propounded  in 
principle  by  Bacon  and  developed  by  Loclie,  whose 
book  on  the  Human  Understanding  appeared  to  him 
a  very  slender  performance. 

He  maintnined  that  sensations  cannot  be  the  source 
of  notions  which  correspond  to  necessary  truths,  and 
that  these  notions  are  derived  from  an  internal  light, 
which  is  a  participation  in  the  infinite  reason.  But 
he  did  not  confine  himself  to  opposing  sensualism ; 
he  threw  himself  into  the  opposite  extreme.  Not 
that  he  pretended  that  ideas  alone  constituted  hu. 
man  intelligence ;  he  admitted  the  distinction  be- 
tween sensations  and  ideas  in  the  sense  that  sensa- 
tions are  the  representations  of  facts,  and  ideas  the 
representations  of  necessary  truths.  But,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  he  was  led  by  the  general  princi- 
pies  of  his  philosophy  to  conclude  that  sensations 
have  not  an  external  origin,  hut  only  an  internal ;  that 
they  ate      '  ly  h  I     f  th       t"    ty    f  tl  1 

which  pr  d  h  m  1  f     y 

principle  f        If     I     h     y     m    f  L  1 

stract;  i     1     p    1      ^hy    f  L    b  1   y    11 

sensation     h  1 

All  bra    1        f  h    p\  1      phy    f  L  h 

a  commo  h  1     y         h      y    f    ub 

stances ;  fi  mp    h     d  h 

Man  is  mm  d      ly  h  h  e, 

of  which  1         m    If  f  p  N         h 

verse  and  the  beings  it  contains  present  themselves  to 
us  as  compounded.  There  cannot  he  composites 
without  components ;  if  these  latter  arc  themselves 
composites,  they  will  also  have  their  componenfs,  until 
we  come  in  thought  to  components  which  are  not 
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composites,  that  ia,  to  simple  beings,  or  beings  with- 
out parts,  which  may  be  termed  monads,  in  order  to 
express  their  unity,  their  indivisibility,  their  simpli- 
ciiy-.  The  monads  are  the  only  real  aubslancea,  for 
everything  which  is  not  a  monad  must  be  a  compo- 
sition of  monads,  and  the  composition  is  aol  a  sub- 
stance, but  simply  a  relation. 

From  this  first  step  Leibnitz  separates  himself 
from  Descartes.  Tile  Cartesian  philosophy  admitted 
two  different  substances  :  matter,  whose  essence  was 
extension,  and  spirit,  whose  essence  was  thought. 
From  the  principle  laid  down  by  Leibnitz,  it  followed, 
on  the  contrary,  that  there  exists  but  one  kind  o( 
substances,  simple  substances :  that  which  is  desig- 
nated fay  the  term  matter  can  be  nothing  more  than 
an  aggregation  of  monads,  and  extension  is  nothing 
but  the  phenomenon  which  manifests  this  aggregation. 

Investigating  the  essence  of  the  monad,  Leibnitz 
believed  he  discovered  three  principles : 

1.  An  internal  principle  of  variation :  no  monad 
that  is  not  infinite  implies  immutability ;  as  finite  it  is 
subject  to  change  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  universe  is  sub- 
jected to  a  law  of  variation.  Now  changes  could 
not  take  place  in  the  aggregations  of  monads  with, 
out  a  pre-esristing  change  in  the  monads  tliemselves, 
But  Ihe  principle  of  these  changes  is  necessarily  in. 
ternal;  for  the  monad,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  with- 
out parts,  cannot  be  modified  by  an  external  pi 
ciple,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  action  of  another  monad, 

2.  Here  is  seen,  again,  a  radical  separation  between 
Leibnitz  and  Descartes.  All  the  chanjjea  (hat  take 
place  in  the  universe,  all  phenomena  witliout  excep- 
tion, are  referred  by  Leibnitz  to  a  force  iniernal  in 
each  simple  substance.  Descartes,  on  the  contrary, 
explained  all  tlie  phenomena  of  the  materiiil  universe 
by  the  communication  of  motion,  that  is,  by  a  princi. 
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pie  external  to  each  body  affected.  In  ttie  view  of 
Leibnitz  every  change  resulted  from  a  dynamic 
cause;  Desciirtes  acknowledged  only  a  mechanical 
cause.  Changes  in  tilings  are  wrought  actively  from 
within  outwardly;  changes  are  wrought  passively 
from  without  inwardly:  such  were  the  two  opposite 
formulas  which  disputed  the  theory  of  the  universe. 
In  ihia  respect  the  cosmology  of  Leibnitz  was  to  the 
cosmology  of  Descartes  what  its  psychology  was  to 
thai  of  Bacon. 

3.  Leibnitz  held  that  in  the  essence  of  the  monad 
there  was  a  second  principle,  which  produced  the  va- 
riety of  the  monads ;  a  sckema,  which  constitutes 
the  peculiar  characteristic,  the  intimate,  essential, 
specific  form  of  each  of  them.  Not  only  has  every 
monad  qualities,  for  otherwise  it  would  not  be  a  be- 
ing, but  the  qualities  of  each  monad  should  have  a 
character  which  determines  their  difference  from  oth- 
er monads.  Two  radically  un distinguishable  from 
each  other  would  be  6ut  one  and  the  same  thing  un- 
derdifferent  names.  Without  this  differential  char- 
acter there  would  not  exist  a  plurality  of  monads ; 
there  would  be  but  one.  There  would  be,  accord- 
ingly, neither  composites  nor  components,  and  the 
notion  of  the  universe  would  disappear. 

This  was,  again,  the  antithesis  of  the  physical  the- 
ories of  Descartes.  According  to  the  French  philoa. 
opher,  extension,  the  essence  of  matter,  was  identical 
in  all  bodies,  and  the  difference  of  bodies  resulted, 
not  from  anything  internal  to  each,  but  from  the  gen- 
eral laws  of  motion,  which  produced  various  combi. 
nations  in  that  universally  the  same  extension. 

4.  Finally,  the  monad,  as  conceived  by  Leibnitz, 
should  imply  multiplicity  in  unity.  Every  change  )a 
wrought  by  degrees  ;  something  changes,  something 

*     :  therefore  every  sifuple  substance,  from  the 
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veiy  fat,t  of  ita  being  subject  to  a  law  of  change, 
contains  in  itself  a  pi  iithiy  of  susceptLbiiities  mod- 
ifications, and  itlalions    that  is,  to  multiphcily  in 

Leibnitz  coDcluded  fiom  these  considerations  that 
niesentttive  of  the  u 


\irtue  of  lis  principle  of  intoinal  variation,  it  can 
change  or  develop  itself  indefinitely  If  it  were 
composed  of  partfl,  the  number  of  its  possible  varia. 
iions  would  be  limited  pro  portion  ably  to  the  number 
of  its  parts.  But  as  it  is  absolutely  simple,  we  can- 
not conceive  any  necessary  limit  to  the  development  of 
(ts  activity  :  it  comes  into  no  coodition  that  may  not 
De  replaced  by  another.  It  contains  in  itself,  ihere- 
ibre,  the  capacity  of  all  modes  of  possible  being,  and 
thereby  is  representative  of  the  whole  universe. 

This  variation  of  the  monads,  which  implies  the 
representation  of  the  universe,  is  nothing  else  than 
what  is  called  perception.  The  basis  of  this  capital 
thesis  of  the  philosophy  of  Leibnitz  may  be  conceived 
in  the  following  maimer.  Thought  exists  in  the  mo- 
nads, that  is,  in  a  certain  number  of  ihera.  Now 
what  is  thought  1  Properly  speaking,  it  is  conscious- 
ness, or  distinct  perception  of  the  changes  which  go 
on  within  the  monad.  Thought  supposes,  therefore, 
anterior  to  itself,  a  confnsed  perception  of  these 
changes ;  for  we  can  no  more  conceive  that  a  per- 
ception should  spring  from  that  which  was  in  no 
sense  a  perception,  than  that  a  motion  should  spring 
fi'om  that  which  was  no  movement.  Every  clear 
perception  must  be  the  development  of  an  obscure 
perception  ;  all  consciousness,  properly  speaking,  is 
the  apprehension  or  coining  to  the  understanding  of 
a  vague,  insensible  consciousness. 

Perception  may  therefore  exist  in  two  states  :  the 
Blateof  per''.eption  sjmpleandasyctconfused,  and  the 
IL— 
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slate  of  distinct  perception,  which  may  he  designatfid 
by  the  term  apperception.  In  lethargy,  deep  sleep,  or 
swoon,  the  soul  is  not  without  perception,  for  then  it 
would  he  destitute  of  activity ;  and  if  it  once  became 
entirely  passive,  it  could  not  become  active  again 
Nevertheless,  the  soul  in  those  stales  does  not  expe- 
rience any  distinct  sentiment.  This  state  represenls 
lo  us  that  of  simple  monads.  The  simple  monads 
are,  as  it  were,  souls  struck  with  stupor. 

The  slate  of  distinct  perception  has  itself  two  de- 
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all  reasoning,  the  principle  of  the  sufficient  reason. 
and  the  principle  of  contradiction. 

By  the  principle  of  the  sufficient  reason  we  judge 
lliat  no  fact  can  take  place  without  a  reason  suflicient 
for  its  occurring  so  rather  than  otherwise.  This 
principle  is  the  basis  of  all  theories  which  have  facts 
for  their  object. 

By  the  principle  of  contradiction  we  judge  every- 
thing to  be  false  which  implies  at  once  affirraation 
and  negatioa :  which  comes  to  the  same  thing  as  ta- 
king for  true  everything  which  is  concaiaed  in  a  no. 
tion,  that  is  to  say,  all  notions  identical  with  it.  The 
principle  of  contradiction  is,  therefore,  at  bottom  the 
principle  of  identity.  It  is  the  basis  of  all  theories 
which  have  necessary  truths  for  their  object. 

As  the  principle  of  the  sufficient  reason  supposes 
facts  to  which  it  is  applied,  so  the  principle  of  cou. 
tradiction  supposes  indemonstrable  first  truths,  of 
which  it  effects  the  development,  But,  although 
these  two  principles  are  distinct,  still,  m  as  far  as 
they  correspond  to  two  different  orders  of  knowl- 
ed^e,  the  one  is  derived  from  the  other.  For  the 
necessity  of  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  existence  of 
eveiy  fact  is  itself  a  necessary  truth,  the  negative  of 
which  would  imply  a  contradiction.  The  principle 
of  contradiction  is  therefore  the  root  of  all  the  aci- 
ences ;  it  constitutes  the  unity  of  the  human  mind. 

Thus  far  the  human  mind  has  only  a  subjective  or 
logical  unity.  But  it  can  advance  thereby  to  an  ob- 
jective  unity,  that  is  to  say,  it  can  find  not  only  the 
principle  of  knowledge,  but  also  the  principle  even 
of  things.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that,  in  ascending  the  se- 
ries  of  contingent  facte,  the  sufficient  reason  of  each 
particular  fact  is  found  in  an  anterior  fact,  this  will 
nevertheless  not  give  the  sufficient  reason  for  the  ex- 
iBleace  of  the  whole  series     Tlie  principle  of  the  auf. 
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ficient  reason,  followed  to  its  last  extent,  obliges  ua 
to  predicate  the  ultimate  reason  of  all  facts  in  a  sub 
stance  not  contingent,  but  necessary.  In  the  same 
way,  if  necessary  eternal  truths  have  any  reality, 
this  reality  must  also  have  existence  ia  a  substance 
necessary  as  themselves.  If  the  necessary  being 
does  not  exist,  there  are  neither  necessary  truths,  noi, 
&  fortiori,  contingent  things.  We  cannot  deny  his 
existence  without  denying  all  existence ;  without  fall- 
ing, consequently,  into  ibe  greatest  contradictions. 

Thus  the  principle  of  the  sufficient  reason  leads  us 
to  acknowledge  the  ultimate  reason  of  all  contingent 
things.  The  principle  of  contradiction  leads  us  t& 
an  eternal  sphere  of  essences.  The  being  who  is  at 
once  the  source  of  existences  and  the  substance  of 
truth,  is  God  ;  for  this  being  possesses  absolute  per- 
fection, which  is  but  the  exclusion  of  all  limitation, 
As  he  is  the  reason  of  the  whole  series  of  contingent 
things,  he  cannot  be  limited  at  any  gradation  of  that 
series.  Wor  can  a  principle  of  limitation  for  him 
any  more  be  found  in  the  region  of  necessary  truths ; 
for  necessity,  so  far  from  excluding  in  any  degree 
existence,  necessarily  involves  it.  In  a  word,  the 
idea  of  the  supremely  perfect  Being,  free  from  all 
limitations,  implies  his  existence.  If  be  did  not  ex- 
ist, he  would  be  at  the  same  time  possible  and  im- 
possible ;  possible,  since  we  have  the  idea  of  him ; 
impossible,  since  his  non-existence  could  have  no  oth- 
er reason  than  just  the  impossibility  of  his  existence. 
From  the  fact  that  the.  notion  of  the  Supreme  Being 
is  not  contradictory,  we  must  therefore  conclude 
that  he  exists.  God  is  the  being  whose  logical  pos- 
sibility implies  his  actual  existence.  Here  Leibnitz 
falls  in  with  the  demonstration  of  Descartes.  Al. 
though  he  pretendeil  that  his  proof  &  priori  of  the  ex- 
istence of  God  was  an  improvement  upon  that  of 
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Descartes,  we  cannot  perceive  any  fundamental  dif- 
ft^ience. 

Arrived  at  God,  the  human  mind  comes  into  the 
possession  of  objective  unity.  It  has  found  the  prime 
monad,  tlie  unity  of  unities,  to  which  he  can  thenoe- 
farward  attach  the  whole  theory  of  the  universe. 
The  monads  are  produced  by  perpetual  flasTtJi^a  (aa 
of  lightning)  of  the  infinite  monad,  which  are  limited 
by  the  receptrnty  of  creatures.  That  which  exists 
in  created  monads,  exists  without  limits  in  the  un. 
created  monad.  There  is  in  God  a  power  which  is 
the  source  of  all  beings,  as  there  exists  ia  monads 
a  principle  of  activity  which  is  the  source  of  all  their 
modes  of-  being.  There  is  in  God  an  intelligence 
which  contains  the  schema  of  ideas,  as  there  is  in  the 
monads  a  schema  which  determines  their  own  pecu. 
har  character.  There  is  in  God  a  good.wiil  which 
is  moved  by  the  motive  of  the  greatest  good,  as  there 
is  in  the  monads  an  internal  appetency  which  makes 
them  pass  from  one  state  to  another  state,  and  which 
is  also  a  natural  tendency  towards  their  greatest 

The  general  theory  of  the  universe  should  afford 
a  solution  of  two  problems,  which,  in  the  times  of 
Leibnitz  especially,  were  agitated  by  the  most  pow- 
erful minds.  The  universe  may  be  considered  in  its 
relations  with  God,  and  in  the  relations  of  creatures 
to  each  other.  Compared  with  the  infinite  being,  is 
the  universe,  or  total  collection  of  finite  beings,  dea. 
tituie  of  infinite  perfection  solely  from  the  nature 
of  things,  or  is  it,  besides,  destitute  of  any  degree  of 
finite  perfection  ?  This  is  the  first  of  the  problems. 
Leibnitz  replied  to  it  by  optimism.  Compared  among 
themselves,  do  creatures  exert  upon  each  other  a  re. 
tiprocal  inflaence?  This  is  the  second  problem. 
The  Cartesian  philosophy  sought  tho  solution  of  it  in 
1I._S 
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the  theory  of  occasional  causes  ;  Leibnitz  substitu- 
ted the  tlieory  of  pre-established  lurmoiiy. 

In  respect  to  the  first  question,  Leibnitz  aimed 
first  to  establish  optimism  by  deduction  from  the  very 
notion  of  God.  God,  who  is  absolute  perfection, 
can  have  been  moved  in  the  act  of  creation  only  by 
the  relative  perfection  possible  in  creatures.  He 
has  not,  therefore,  in  his  wisdom  preferred  a  world 
more  remote  from  absolute  perfection  to  a  world  that 
approached  nearer  to  it.  But  Leibnitz  did  not  limit 
himself  to  the  djOTori  proof  of  optimism;  he  endeav- 
oured also  to  verify  his  system  u  posleriori,  by  recon- 
ciling the  existence  of  evil  with  the  existence  of  the 
most  perfect  world. 

Evil  may  be  considered  in  its  possibility  and  in 
its  actual  existence.  The  possibility  of  evil  malies 
necessarily  a  part  of  the  creation,  because  it  is  de. 
rived  from  the  limitation  of  creatures.  Considered 
in  its  actual  existence,  evil  is  divided  into  metaphysi- 
cal, physical,  and  moral  evil.  Metaphysical  evil, 
which  ig  only  the  very  imperfection  of  creatures, 
must  subsist  in  the  most  perfect  world, since  created 
things  are  not  susceptible  of  infinite  perfection,  wbich 
is  peculiar  to  God. — Physical  evil  or  pain  is  a  supe- 
rior order  of  good,  a  moral  good,  in  as  far  as  it  is  the 
punishment  of  moral  evil;  it  is  also,  in  the  mere 
sphere  of  enjoyment,  often  the  principle  of  a  greater 
good  ;  and  in  all  cases  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that 
it  does  not  actually  receive,  or  will  not  one  day  re- 
ceive, a  superabundant  compensatitn;  from  whence 
it  follows  that  in  its  sum  total  it  cannot  be  affirmed 
that  pain  is  not  a  good. — Moral  evil  or  sin  is  not,  in- 
deed,like  metaphysical  evil, an  absolute  necessity  of 
creation  ;  it  is  not  in  itself,  like  physical  evil,  an  effi. 
cient  means  of  the  greatest  good,  but  its  permission 
may  be  the  condition  of  the  greatest  ^wA ;  or,  in 
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olher  terms,  nothing  authoiizi,s  us  to  alhrm  that  the 
perleclion  of  the  world,  that  is,  the  manifestation  of 
tlie  perfections  of  God  in  the  world  did  not  require 
that  God  should  permit  this  efTei-t  of  the  fiee  will  of 
man.  But  if  it  he  true  that  thu  was  requisite,  God 
not  only  could,  but,  moreover,  must  permit  it  since 
!ie  could  have  prevented  it  only  by  committing  evil 
himself,  in  the  very  fact  of  pieferring  by  a  choice 
unworthy  of  his  wisdom,  a  less  perlect  to  the  most 
perfect  world. 

We  pass  to  the  relations  of  cieutures  tt  eichoth 
er.  The  Cartesian  philostjph\  had  been  led  to  the 
system  of  occasional  causes  by  the  impossibility  ot 
conceiving  that  the  extended  substance  could  act 
upon  the  thinking  substance,  and  vice  versfi.  This 
difficulty  did  not  exist  in  the  philosophy  of  Leibn  tz, 
who  recognised  but  one  sole  kind  of  substance.  But 
another  difficulty  presented  itself:  Leibnitz  had  maio- 
lained  in  principle  that  the  monads  could  not  act  upon 
each  other,  inasmuch  as  they  were  essentially  simple. 
How  then  to  conceive  the  correlation  which  manifests 
itself  between  what  takes  place  in  one  state  and  what 
takes  place  in  another  state,  for  instance,  between  the 
mind  and  the  body  with  wliich  it  ia  united  1  It  is 
very  true,  replied  Leibnitz,  that  there  is  no  physical 
connexion  between  the  monads,  but  there  is  an  ideal 
connexion.  Their  relations  are  contained  in  the  di- 
vine ideas ;  and  God,  in  creating  a  monad,  predeter- 
mined its  relations  with  other  monads.  Ho  regula. 
ted  in  the  beginning  the  internal  principle  of  its  va- 
riations in  such  a  way  that  all  the  evolutions  of  the 
principle  should  concur  with  the  evolutions  that  were 
to  take  place  in  other  monads.  The  beings  that  we 
call  spirits,  that  is,  monads  endowed  with  self-con- 
sciousness, and  the  beings  that  we  call  bodies,  that 
is,  aggregations  of  simple  monads,  act  solely  accord- 
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ing  to  ilieir  own  iutcriial  force  ;  the  former  as  if  there 
were  uo  liodies  in  exietence,  the  latter  as  if  there 
were  no  spirits  in  existence.  But,  in  virtue  of  the 
pre-established  harmony,  the  corporeal  world  and 
the  spiritual  world  are  Uke  two  clocks,  which,  though 
reciprocally  independent,  mark  simultaneously  the 
same  hours,  in  consequence  of  an  internal  mechanism 
itt  which  the  clockmaker  has  realized  his  own  ideas. 
It  is  lo  be  conceived  that  in  tliis  system,  where 
each  monad  acts  by  iteelf  without  heing  modified  by 
anotb^r,  the  distinction  of  active  and  passive  is  not 
real,  hut  only  phenomenal.  It  has  its  foundation,  not 
in  the  objects,  but  in  our  mode  of  conceiving  them. 
We  sny  that  one  being  is  passive  relatively  to  an- 
other being  supposed  active,  when  we  use  that  which 
is  distinctly  known  to  us  in  the  latter  in  order  to 
conceive  the  sufficient  reason  of  what  lakes  place  in 
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s,  a  more  perfect 
unity  of  plan  cannot  be  conceived.  But,  at  the  samo 
time,  each  monad,  by  its  harmony  with  all  the  others, 
relieeling  in  its  own  point  of  view  the  whole  uni- 
verse, there  results  from  it  the  greatest  possible  va- 
riety.  Just  as  a  city  seen  from  different  points  re- 
ceives  optically  a  multiplied  existence,  so  the  universe, 
though  essentially  one.  is  multiplied  by  the  different 
points  of  view  furnished  by  the  innumerable  monads. 
The  general  consequence  of  all  the  foregoing  prin- 
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ciplea  is,  OQ  ihe  one  hand,  that  everything  is  aninia. 
ted,  since  nothing  exists  but  monads  essentially  ac- 
tive ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  each  monad,  rep. 
resentative  of  all  nature,  according  to  a  mode  of 
perception  more  or  less  developed,  is  constantly  mod. 
iiied  by  its  internal  activity,  aa  if  it  received  the 
echo  of  everything  that  passes  in  the  universe  to  the 
farthest  limits  of  creation.  This  life,  one  and  uni- 
versal,  is,  in  the  view  of  Leibnitz,  a  magnificent  con 
firmation  of  his  optimist  doctrine. 

But  in  the  bosom  of  that  unity,  bodies  and  spirits 
act  according  to  laws  which  are  specific  to  them; 
the  first  observing  the  laws  of  efficient  causes,  the 
second  the  laws  of  final  causes. 

By  the  general  principles  of  his  theory  of  bodies, 
Leibnitz  combated  at  once  Descartes  and  Newton. 
We  have  seen  already  how  he  attacked  the  bases  of 
the  Cartesian  physics.  As  to  Newton,  who,  through 
the  medium  of  Clarke,  maintained  a  controversy  with 
Leibnitz,  the  principal  points  of  separation  were 
relative  to  the  most  general  cosmological  notions. 
Newton  had  maintained  the  existence  of  a  vacuum : 
Leibnitz  asserted  that  there  was  no  sufficient  reason 
for  a  vacuum  ;  for  the  more  there  is  of  matter  in  the 
universe,  the  more  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God  are 
exercised.  Newlon  considered  space  as  a  reaUty; 
he  supposed  beyond  the  material  world  a  space  with- 
out hmits.  Leibnitz  replied,  that  if  space  were  any- 
thing real  in  itself,  it  would  doubtless  be  infinite  and 
eternal,  and  so  would  be  God  ;  which  would  be  con- 
tradictory, since  space  is  divisible,  and  G!od  is  abso. 
lutely  one  and  simple.  Space,  in  the  view  of  the 
German  philosopher,  was  nothing  but  a  relation,  like 
time.  Time  is  the  sphere  of  successions,  space  the 
sphere  of  coexistences.  Finally,  Newton  had  conclu- 
ded  from  physical  theories  that  the  fyrces  of  nature 
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would  be  gradually  exhausted,  and  that  the  moment 
would  come  when  God  would  stretch  foi  th  again  hia 
creative  hand  to  repair  the  universe.  Leibnitz  re. 
plied  that  it  would  not  do  to  represent  God  as  a  fee- 
bio  or  igaorant  author  of  machines  that  may  need 
repairs. 

By  the  side  of  his  physical  cosmology  Leibnitz  laid 
down  the  bases  of  a  sort  of  moral  cosmology,  which 
also  contained  the  foundations  of  politics.  Spirits, 
which  differ  from  inferior  monads  in  that  the  latiei- 
represent  only  the  universe,  while  the  former  repre- 
sent God  himself,  form,  together  with  him,  a  perfect 
state,  of  which  he  is  the  monarch.  All  sociaUty  has 
its  source  in  resemblance  to  God. 

The  universal  law  of  this  state  of  intelligences  is 
love.  Love  unites  beings  to  each  other  and  to  God, 
without  destroying  the  propensity  which  leads  each 
one  to  seek  his  own  individual  gratification  ;  for  love 
is  the  pleasure  one  takes  in  the  happiness  of  another : 
justice  is  enlightened  love. 

But  in  order  to  demonstrate  that  the  honesty  and 
justice  which  secure  the  interest  of  all  are  in  har- 
mony  with  utility  or  the  interest  of  each,  it  ia  ne- 
cessary to  take  in  the  universal  sphere,  to  carry  our 
thoughts  up  to  God,  and  from  this  height  to  discover 
beyond  tliis  life  a  future  life,  where  ihe  divine  plan 
shall  be  accomplished. 

Observations. 

1.  Bacon  had  traced  a  method,  but  had  occupied 
himself  much  less  with  the  explanation  of  things. 
Leibnitz  devoted  himself  much  more  to  the  esplana- 
tion  of  things  than  to  the  method  to  be  followed  in 
order  to  arrive  at  it.  Descartes  embraced  at  onca 
method  and  the  explanation  of  things. 

2.  We  have  pointed  out  how,  in  certain  respecX 
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Ih.  philosophy  of  Loibnhz  wa.  .  re.clion  .gunsl 
thu  of  Bacon,  in  other  respects  .gainst  that  ol  Uas. 
cartes.  It  is  necessary  to  taice  this  double  point  ol 
view  in  order  10  form  an  exact  idea  of  it. 

3.  Considered  as  a  whole,  this  philosophy  aimed 
at  combining  in  the  highest  degree  nnity  and  varie- 
tv  Tlie  nbtion  that  Leibnhz  formed  of  percepton, 
the  aonree  ot  all  knowledge,  made  him  incessantly 
strive  to  obtain  this  result,  since  perception,  as  ho 
conceived  it,  was  the  representation  of  variety  in  urn- 
ty.  Philosophy,  which  was  in  some  sort  perception 
ii  the  large,  should  accordingly  produce  this  repre- 
sentation in  the  vastest  proportions. 

4  The  theories  of  Leibnitz  contain  the  principles 
of  leal  11  Material  subsmnce  is  at  bottom  only  a 
pu  e  pi  enomeiion  :  the  action  and  reactloii  of  beings 
opoi  each  other  is  only  a  simple  conception  of  the 
,  nd  All  ideas  arc  only  the  product  of  the  devel- 
op    ent  of  tie  monad. 

5  Tl  e  system  of  pro-established  harmony  attacks 
the  common  notion  of  the  union  of  mind  and  body. 
It  divides  the  universe  into  two  worlds,  whose  appa- 
rent union  implies  their  real  and  absolute  separation. 

6  The  philosophy  of  Leibnitz  contains,  however, 
some  portions  that  are  admirable.  It  represents  one 
of  the  essential  elements  of  the  human  mind,  the  me. 
al,  as  the  philosophy  of  Bacon  represents  the  other, 
the  seDsible  element.  ..r    -u  ■. 

7.  The  influence  of  the  philosophy  of  Leibnitz  w  as 
fell  in  nearly  the  whole  German  philosophy  of  In. 
epoch,  to  which  ho  gave  an  inclination  towards  ide. 
alism,  which  showed  itself  at  first  m  two  forms,  mys- 
tic  idealism  and  rational  idealism.  Those  ol  the 
German  philosophers  who,  while  professing  doctrines 
opposed  under  certain  aspects  to  the  idealism  of  Leib. 
nlB  embraced  nnder  other  aspects  a  mystic  ideal 
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source  of  knowledge  distinct  from 
masius  held  that  it  was  false  to  say  man  was  in  re- 
lation with  truth  only  by  his  intellect ;  he  maialained 
that  the  human  miod  had  in  some  sort  two  organs  to 
apprehend  truth,  the  intellect  and  the  will.  We  al- 
tain  possession  of  truth  either  by  the  view  of  the 
mind  or  by  the  inclination  of  the  soul.  Sensation  is 
the  principle  of  all  the  rational  notions  upon  which 
the  intellect  operates ;  love  is  the  principle  of  the 
truths  of  sentiment.  By  this  theory  Thomasius, 
leaving  one  half  of  philosophy  in  sensualism,  carried 
the  other  half  into  mysticism,  by  admitting  a  percep. 
tion  of  the  true  radically  independent  of  the  intelti- 
gence. 

The  distinction  of  active  and  passive  plays  a  greal 
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part  in  the  conceptions  of  Thomasius.  The  iiilel 
iect  and  the  will  are  sometimes  active  and  some- 
times passive.  These  two  slates  correspond  to  dif. 
ferent  principles.  The  passive  state  attests  the  pres. 
ence  of  a  blind,  dark,  cold,  corruptible  principle  ; 
this  is  matter.  The  active  state  comes  from  a  lu- 
minous, vital,  energetic,  incorruptible  principle  ;  this 
is  of  the  nature  of  spirit. 

For  the  rest,  though  Thomasius  treated  of  the  va- 
rious branches  of  philosophy,  yet  he  chiefly  devoted 
himself  to  the  task  of  reducing  to  theory  morals  and 
the  science  of  rights. 

WOLFF. 

Chkistiam  Wolff,  bom  at  Bresiau  in  1679,  died 
in  1764,  was  the  correspondent  and  friend  of  Leib- 
nitz. After  the  death  of  his  master  he  was  consid- 
ered [he  first  philosopher  of  Germany.  He  contrib- 
ated  powerfully  to  destroy  the  empire  of  the  peripa. 
telie  philosophy  in  the  schools. 

Wolff  was  in  general  only  a  continuator  of  the 
philosophy  of  Leibnitz ;  but  he  added  much  less  to  it 
in  the  way  of  substance  than  of  form. 

1.  He  endeavoured  to  combine  and  arrange  all  the 
views  scattered  in  the  works  of  Leibnitz,  by  referring 
that  immense  mass  of  ideas  (o  some  simple  princi- 
ples. The  kind  of  unity  established  by  Wolff  con. 
sisted,  however,  far  more  in  a  methodical  exposition 
of  ideas  than  in  their  intimate  logical  connexion.  In 
this  respect  he  scarcely  went  beyond  what  had  been 
done  by  Leibnitz. 

2.  He  applied  lo  the  exposition  of  this  philosophy 
the  processes  of  the  geometrical  method,  and  consid- 
ered all  truths  as  sustaining  to  each  other  relations 
analogous  to  those  that  exist  between  numbers. 

3.  He  attempted  to  form  a  sort  of  statistics  o( 
II.— 
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philosophical  problems,  and  of  the  solutions  which 
they  might  receive.  He  undertook  in  this  respect  a 
iabour  of  nomenclature  and  classification  analogous 
to  that  of  Bacon,  but  from  a  point  of  view  different 
from  that  of  the  empirical  philosopher. 

4.  He  distinguished  empidcal  reason,  relating  to 
the  elements  furnished  by  sensation,  from  pure  rea- 
son, which  perceives  necessary  truths, 

5.  As  a  consequence  of  this  distinction,  he  assert, 
ed  far  ontology  the  importance  denied  to  it  by  Ba- 

Observations. 
The  doctrines  of  Leibnitz,  defended  and  develop, 
od  by  Wolff  and  other  philosophers  of  that  period, 
encountered,  particularly  in  Glermany,  numerous  ad- 
versaries, who  may  be  ranged  around  Crusius  as  their 
centre.  But  their  attacks  did  not  destroy  the  pre- 
dominating influence  of  those  doctrines,  which  led 
the  way  in  some  degree  to  the  philosophy  of  Kant, 
The  distinction  between  empirical  and  pure  reason 
opened  the  point  of  view  at  which  Kant  took  his  po. 
sition.  On  the  other  hand,  Thomasius,  in  denying 
to  the  intellect  relatively  to  religious  and  moral  truths 
the  authority  which  he  accorded  to  sentiment,  or  in. 
clination  of  the  soul,  preluded  the  conception  of  Kant, 
who  allowed  to  the  practical  reason  a  validity  denied 
by  him  to  the  speculative  reason.  There  is  un- 
doubtedly a  great  difference  between  the  theory  of 
the  one  respecting  the  practical  reason,  and  the  the- 
ory of  the  other  respecting  trutiis  perceived  by  love  ; 
yet,  spile  of  this  difference,  a  certain  analogy  subsists 
between  them.  We  shall  soon  see  how  the  system 
of  Kant  bore  the  impress  of  the  threefold  influence 
of  the  schools  of  Bacon,  of  Descartes,  and  of  Leib- 
nitz.    Huweve",  by  reason  of  his  eminently  idealist 
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character,  lie  was  no;  an  emanation  of  the  school 
of  Leibiiitz,  but  a  result  of  the  intellectual  habits 
which  the  philoso[ihy  of  Leibnila  had  propagated  in 
Germany. 

SECOND  PART. 


Historical  Notices. 
Emmanuel  Kant  was  born  at  Konigsberg  in  1734. 
He  there  went  through  the  University  course.  At- 
ter  having  heen  for  some  tirae  a  tutor  in  private  fam. 
ilies,  he  attained  to  the  chair  of  logic  and  metaphys- 
ics and  afterwards  the  rectorship  in  his  University. 
There  is  nothing  striking  in. the  external  events  and 
circurastancea  of  his  history ;  his  life  was  in  a  sort 
viitogether  internal.  He  died  in  1804.  The  most 
celebrated  of  his  works  is  his  Critique  of  Pure  Kea- 
son,  which  he  published  in  1781,  and  in  which  he 
laid  down  the  principles  of  the  philosophical  refor- 
malion  he  had  undertaken  to  establish.  He  devel- 
oped  and  applied  these  principles  in  numerous  other 
writings,  among  which  may  be  named,  the  Prolegom- 
ena to  Metaphysics,  Critique  of  Practical  Reason, 
Critique  of  Judgment,  Metaphysical  Principles  of  the 
Science  of  Right,  and  an  Essay  on  ArUhopohgy. 
Exposiiion, 
Setting  out  with  the  principles  of  the  empirical 
philosophy,  Hume  had  shaken  the  foundations  ol  hu- 
man  knowledge.  Kant  demanded  if  it  were  true,  as 
that  philosopher  took  for  granted,  that  human  knowL. 
edae  is  composed  solely  of  elements  furnished  by 
experience,  if  there  were  not,  on  the  contrary,  notions 
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independent  of  sensation,  and  pruduced  by  the  under- 
slai.ding  alone  He  noticed,  m  tlie  hist  pla^e,  that 
the  mathemniicai  sciences  imply  notions  ol  (his  kind. 
The  judgment  by  which  we  pronounce  the  radu  of  & 
circle  equal  is  not  lounded  upon  experience ;  (or  this 
judgment  affirms  something  necessary,  while  expe- 
rience give?  us  nothing  but  simjjly  facia ;  it  affirms 
something  universal,  while  experience  gives  us  no. 
thing  but  particular  fact?.  Besides  empii  ical  cogni- 
tions or  knowledge  a  posteriori,  there  e\i&is,  then,  cog- 
nitions  i  prion,  originally  distinct  Irom  any  sensible 
element.  Stiuck  with  the  character  of  the  mathe- 
matical principles,  Kant  afterward  mquiied  whether 
the  entire  system  of  cognitions  did  not  rest  upon 
judgments  marked  wuh  the  same  charaotei,  and,  m 
that  case,  what  is  the  source  of  those  |udgments,  and 
what  are  the  conditions  and  limits  of  then  legitimate 
application. 

He  attempted  to  determine  in  the  most  precise 
manner  the  fundamental  problem  of  the  human  mind, 
by  considering  that  there  were  two  sorts  of  judg 
ments.  In  the  one  the  attribute  or  predicate  is  con- 
tained in  the  subject,  as,  for  example,  The  injimtely 
perfect  Being  is  good.  Such  judgments  do  nothing 
but  develop  a  notion  without  adding  to  it  any  other 
notions,  and  in  this  sense  they  do  not  enlarge  the  cir- 
cle of  our  knowledge.  Kant  gave  them  the  name  of 
analytical  judgments.  But  there  are  other  judgments 
where  the  attribute  is  not  contained  in  the  subject,  as, 
for  example.  Every  phenomenon  has  a  principle  or 
cause.  The  idea  of  principle  or  cause  is  not  contain- 
ed in  the  simple  notion  of  phenomenon.  Such  jiidg. 
ments  increase  our  knowledge,  in  thai  they  consist  in 
the  affirmation  of  something  not  comprised  in  the 
conception  of  the  subject.  Kant  called  them  syn- 
Ihelic  judgments. 
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Combinini,  then,  iho  distinction  of  .naljlic.l  and 
.ynthetlc  jndgmonU  with  the  di.tinoUon  of  knowl- 
/die  i  J.U&n  .nd  knowledge  4  r~n,  he  rem.tk. 
ed  first,  that  ah  analytical  judgments  ate  J  pnnn, 
since  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  expert, 
ence  in  order  to  afiirm  the  relation  of  attribute  to 
suMect,  when  this  relation  is  contained  in  the  very 
conception  of  tho  subject.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he 
believed  he  nscettained  that  of  synthetic  judgment, 
some  are  i  po.lmm  and  others  d  ynon.  When  1 
say  All  bodies  are  heavy,  I  form  a  synthetic  judg. 
ment  d  posteriori;  the  attribute  heavy  is  not  contain- 
ed in  the  conception  of  the  subject  boiy  ;  tlieir  rela. 
tion  is  furnished  only  by  experience.  But,  on  the 
contrary,  this  other  synthetic  judgment,  -EtieiTiyfe- 
.oae»i  hfis  aprinetfle  or  a  cause,  is  a  pnor.,  for 
experience  give,  only  the  simple  phenomenon. 

■rhis  esttblisbed,  we  see  what,  according  to  Kant, 
is  the  radical  problem  of  the  human  mind.  Ihere 
is  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  the  possibihty  of  syn. 
tholic  judgment,  d  posteriori,  for  this  synthesis  i. 
only  the  expression  of  experience.  Nor  is  it  ditti- 
cnll  to  conceive  that  analytical  judgments  should  be 
i  priori,  for  they  are  only  the  expression  of  what  is 
contained  in  the  conception  of  the  subject.  But  how 
to  conceive  the  possibility  of  synthetic  judgments  i 
friori  1  In  these  judgments  the  relation  ot  the  attri- 
bate  to  the  subject  is  neither  given  by  the  conception 
of  the  subject,  as  in  analytical  judgments  .1  prion, 
nor  by  experience,  as  in  synthetic  judgments  opo.fc- 
riori  Upon  what  foundation,  then,  do  they  rest;!  lo 
solve  thi,,  problem  Kant  undertook  a  general  cr.ti. 
cism  of  the  grounds  ot  human  knowledge.  His 
speculations  are  divided  into  three  principal  branch, 
es  ■  criticism  of  ikeoretical  reason  ;  crthcism  ot  pritc 
tital  reason ;  and,  laatlv,  criticism  ot  a  third  mode 
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of  reas  in,  whose!  office  it  is  to  esfablisli  the  alliance 
of  the  theoretical  and  practical  reason. 

Criticism  of  Ute  Theoretical  Reason. 

The  mind  is  affected  by  impressions,  which  may 
be  designated  by  the  general  name  of  sensations,  be- 
cause, whatever  be  their  cause,  internal  or  external, 
they  are  perceived  by  man  in  as  far  as  he  is  a  sensi- 
tive being.  They  produce  in  the  mind  a  lepresenia- 
lion  which  may  be  called  itUuilion.  The  dptitude  of 
the  mind  to  be  affected  by  them  is  called  leceptivliy. 

Ill  the  sensibility  or  receptivity  it  is  necessary  to 
distinguish  between  the  matter  and  the  form.  The 
fiementa  furnished  by  experience  are  tlie  matter. 
But  these  elements  all  fall  within  the  framework  of 
the  notions  of  time  and  space.  These  notions  are 
not  given  by  experience,  for  we  can  suppose  all  the 
objects  of  sensation  may  be  annihilated ;  on  that  sup- 
position the  notions  of  time  and  space  are  still  more 
the  less  inherent  in  the  mind.  These  notions  d  pri- 
ori are  then  the  forms  of  the  receptivity. 

But  the  simple  sensibiUty  which  receives  intuiiiona 
does  not  suffice  to  produce  ideas,  for  an  intuition 
and  an  idea  are  different  things.  When  I  see  a 
house,  I  receive  at  first  a  variety  of  impressions  cor- 
responding to  the  different  parts  of  the  object  per. 
ceived;  but  the  idea  of  the  house  is  not  formed  until 
the  mind  has  combined  these  intuitions  in  the  unity 
of  consciousness.  The  formation  of  ideas  supposes, 
thea,  in  addition  to  the  passive  receptivity,  an  active 
intervention  of  the  understanding,  which  may  be  des. 
ignated  by  the  term  spontaneity. 

But  this  is  only  the  first  act  of  cognition,  Afler 
having  united  intuitions  in  order  to  form  ideas,  the 
understanding  also  recalls  the  idea  of  unity  in  order 
to  produce  judgments.     Ideas  are  the  matter  of  judg- 
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ments ;  but,  besides  the  matter  of  jiidgraenti.,  there 
are  also  the  forms  which  constitute  them  by  being 
applied  to  the  matter.     All  jadgments  are  referable  : 

Either  to  gwnniiij/ .-  judgments  are  then  either  m- 
dividual,  or  particular,  or  universal ; 

Or  to  qmlily :  judgments  are  then  either  affinna. 
live,  or  negative,  or  limitative  ; 

Or  to  relation:  judgments  are  then  either  cate. 
gorical,  or  hypothstical,  or  disjunctive  ; 

Or  to  modalUy :  to  which  belong  judgments  prob- 
lematical,  assertory,  and  necessary. 

The  four  fundamental  modes  of  judgments  give 
the  following  categories : 

( Uniiy. 
Quantity  .    .    .^Plurality. 


( Action  and  ceaction. 
(  Possibility,  impossibility. 
Moiiality  .    ■    -  <  EiistencB.  nmi-e^isiencB. 
(  Nflcessily,  cootingence. 
All  notions  fall  within  the  framework  of  these  cal- 
cffories,  as  all  intuitions  fall  under  the  notions  ot 
time  and  space.     These  categories  are  not  furnished 
by  experience ;   they  are  the  universal  and  neces- 
sary  laws  of  the  understanding.     They  are  its  forms, 
as  iime  and  space  are  the  forms  of  the  sensibility. 

The  production  of  judgments  corresponds  to  the 
production  of  ideas.  Just  as  intuitions  are  the  mat. 
terof  ideas.ideasarethematterofjudgments.  Ihe 
spontaneity  of  the  understanding  reduces  intuitions 
to  unity,  under  tlie  d  priori  conditions  of  time  and 
space,  expressed  by  the  categories. 

But  human  knowledge  implies  still  an  ulterior  uni- 
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ty.  The  judgments  are  in  their  turn  brought  to  uni- 
ty. The  act  which  produces  this  unity  is  reasoning, 
the  faculty  which  operates  Id  reasoning  is  called  rea- 
son, to  distinguish  it  from  the  underslanding,  inas. 
much  as  the  latter  word  is  relative  solely  to  the  for- 
maiion  of  judgments  and  ideas. 

In  all  reasoning  tho  conclusion  depends  on  the 
premises  :  the  letter  contain  the  particular  condition 
of  the  former.  But  if  the  premises  themselves  have 
particular  conditions,  they  are  nothing  hut  conclu- 
sions, for  which  premises  must  be  sought  until  we 
arrive  at  the  totality  of  conditions,  that  is,  to  the  ab- 
solute condition.  The  office  of  reason  is  therefore 
to  seek  for  that  condition,  to  establish  the  greatest 
possible  unity  of  judgments.  Now,  as  there  are  three 
general  forms  of  reasoning,  the  categorical,  hypothet- 
ical, and  disjunctive,  tliere  are  three  ideas,  which 
establish  for  each  form  of  reasoning  the  absolute  con- 
dition of  unity. 

Reasoning  is  categorical  when  the  underslanding 
furnishes  to  the  reason  judgments  in  which  the  attri- 
bute is  considered  as  residing  in  the  subject.  Rea- 
son should,  then,  seek  for  the  idea  of  a  subject  which 
does  not  itself  reside  in  any  other  :  this  idea  is  the 
idea  of  substance. 

Reasoning  is  hypothetical  when  the  attribute  of 
judgments  is  united  to  a  subject  only  in  virtue  of  a  par 

absolute  hypothesis ;  and  as  no  particular  phenome. 
non  can  give  it,  this  absolute  hypothesis  is  perhaps 
only  the  absolute  totality  of  all  phenomena,  that  is, 
the  idea  of  the  whole  series  of  facts  which  compose 

Finally,  reasoning  is  disjunctive  when  it  refers  to 
jadgments  where  the  predicate  is  united  to  the  sub- 
ject its  a  part  of  a  whole.     But  a  whole  can  itself  be 
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only  a  pai-t  of  a  larger  whole,  and  thus  t-n  till  we 
come  to  an  absolute  whole,  which  allows  of  making 
a  complete  or  ahsolule  division  of  oil  the  parts.  Rea- 
eon  in  order  to  work  out  this  division,  must  liiere- 
fore  seek  for  the  idea  of  a  being  which  comprehends 
all  existences,  or  the  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
ffl  p  f        h  neither  of  these  three 

-lid  h    1    d  p     d    iQ  the  last  analysis 

I  y    1  J  d  1     h      the  aim  of  reason. 

[  f        I     h  1  g    al  idea  of  substance. 

C         p  p     d        ly  to  phenomena.     It 

1^         f        1    ]j  II  idea  of  the  absolute 

[  y    f  ph  f      h     ever  large  the  num. 

her  of  facts  observed,  the  number  is  limited,  and  rep- 
resents nothiog  absolute.  Lastly,  it  cannot  give  the 
theological  idea  of  the  being  that  contains  all  exisU 
ences,  since  particular  existences  are  the  sole  objects 
of  experience. 

Consequently,  the  notions  by  which  reason  con. 
slitut.es  the  unity  of  judgments  ^ledpr'on,  as  also 
the  notions  by  means  of  which  the  understanding 
constitutes  the  unity  of  ideas,  as  also  the  notions  by 
means  of  which  it  brings  intuitions  to  unity.^  Rea- 
son, considered  with  respect  to  the  notions  which  are 
its  forms,  is  pure  reason. 

From  these  principles  Kant  concluded  : 
1.  That  human  knowledge,  taken  in  general,  is 
composed  of  two  elements,  the  empirical  or  a  poste- 
rioTi  element,  and  the  &  priori  element,  winch  is  de- 
rived from  the  intelligeace.  If  the  intelligence  did 
not  apply  its  forms  to  the  intuitions  produced  by  sen 
sation,  the  intuitions  would  never  become  cognitions. 
But  without  the  intuitions,  without  the  data  of  expe- 
rience, the  forms  of  the  intelligence  would  be  empty 
forms,  they  would  be  inapplicable,  they  would  be 
without  employment. 
IL— 9 
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2.  That  all  the  notions  of  the  pure  reason  are  dps- 
titute  of  objective  reality,  or,  rather,  that  we  have  nc 
right  to  attribute  to  them  such  a  reality,  because 
reason  does  not  operate  upon  the  intuitions,  but  only 
upon  the  forms  of  the  judgments  which  the  under- 
standing has  produced. 

3.  That  we  make  an  illegitimate  use  of  reason 
when,  attributing  to  these  notions  an  objective  reali 
Cy,  we  would  thereby  apprehend  existences  which  are 
not  contained  in  the  sphere  of  the  sensible  world. 
We  would  go  beyond  the  limits  of  human  knowledge, 
which  are  just  the  limits  of  experience. 

4.  That  we  equally  violate  the  laws  of  the  human 
mind  when,  instead  of  using  the  notions  of  reason 
solely  to  systematize  our  judgments,  we  would  apply 
them  immediately  to  the  data  of  experience.  Tiiia 
abuse  produces  the  antinomies,  that  is,  series  of  judg- 
ments which  termin^e  in  contradictory  results  :  an- 
tinomies, which  should  apprize  us  that  the  attempt 
from  which  they  result  is  radically  vicious. 

5.  Lastly,  that  what  we  call  the  laws  of  nature 
are  nothing  put  the  laws  of  our  own  intelligence, 
which  imposes  them  upon  nature,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  order  which  we  attribute  to  things  is  at  bot- 
tom only  the  order  of  our  perceptions,  determined  by 
the  constituent  forms  of  our  intelligence. 

This  system  evidently  conducts  to  consequences 
destructive  of  religion.  If,  in  fact,  all  human  cogni, 
lions  are  contained  within  the  circle  of  experience, 
the  ideas  of  God,  of  the  future  life,  and  all  thos 
which  flow  therefrom,  are  ideas  without  real  validity. 
Kant  admitted  that  this  consequence  was  an  inevita- 
ble corollary  of  his  criticism  of  the  speculative  rea. 
son;  but  lie  distinguished  in  man  another  reason, 
which  he  called  practical,  and  which  gave,  according 
lo  him,  a  solid  foundation  for  beliefs,  which  the  spec- 
ulative reason  was  unable  to  establish. 
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Criticism  of  ifte  Practical  Reason. 

Tlie  object  of  speculative  reason  is  the  resolution 
ol'  this  question  :  What  can  I  know  1  But  man  also 
asks  anothef  question  :  What  ought  I  lo  do?  In  as 
far  as  it  goes  to  solve  this  question,  reason  is  practical : 
it  seeks  the  determining  principles  of  the  will ;  and, 
as  reason  necessarily  lends  to  unity,  it  seeks  here 
also  an  absolute  principle. 

Among  tbe  delermioing  principles  of  the  will 
should  fae  distinguished,  as  in  the  theoretical  princi- 
ples, two  elements,  the  one  material,  the  other  formal, 
The  material  element  is  composed  of  all  the  motives 
which  act  upon  the  sensibility,  all  the  motives  of  en- 
joyment ;  the  formal  element  comprehends  disinter- 
ested motives,  or  motives  relative,  not  to  the  se 
bility,  but  to  the  pure  reason.  The  first  contain 
thing  universal  and  necessary ;  the  second  alone 
furnish  the  absolute  principle  of  determination,. 
Now,  as  soon  as  sensible  motives  are  put  aside,  no, 
thing  can  be  conceived  as  the  principle  of  determi, 
nation  but  that  rule  which  alone  is  absolute,  or  inde- 
pendent of  every  particular  condition  :  Act  according 
to  a  maxim,  which  would  ad/nii  o/"  ieitig  regarded  as  a 
general  law  for  all  acting  icings.  This  Kant  calls 
tile  categoi'ical  imperative. 

But  this  absolute  principle  of  the  practical  reason 
is  bound  up  with  three  theoretical  principles  or  pos. 
tulates,  without  which  it  could  not  be  conceived ;  the 
postulate  of  freedom,  the  postulate  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  the  postulate  if  the  existence  of  God. 

1.  If  man  be  not  free,  he  could  attribute  his  de. 
terminations  only  to  his  propensities,  that  is,  to  that 
which  corresponds  to  the  sensibility ;  therefore  the 
absohile  prinuitlo  aC  the  practical  reason  implies  lib- 
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2.  The  prmciple  of  the  practical  reason,  as  an  ab. 
solute  rule,  commands  mao  to  establish  a  perfect  har- 
mony between  hia  intentions  and  the  moral  law ;  a 
harmony  which  constitutes  holiness,  or  the  ideal  of 
virtue.  Man  should  therefore  tend  towards  this 
ideal ;  hut  its  complete  realization  is  not  possible, 
because  man  ia  subject  to  the  conditions  of  the  sensi- 
bility, which  relate  not  to  the  ideal  of  virtue,  but  to 
the  empiricism  of  enjoyment.  It  is  necessary,  there- 
fore, that  man  shouldstrive  to  approach  this  ideal  by 
a  perpetual  progress,  and  the  possibility  of  this  indef- 
inite progress  supposes  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

3.  Virtue  is  the  supreme  end.  If  happiness  by 
itself  were  the  supreme  end,  reasonable  beings  would 
not  have  had  the  faculty  of  self-determination ;  in- 
stitict  would  have  sufficed.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
ihey  are  also  formed  with  an  invincible  desire  of  hap 
piness.  Now  the  harmony  of  virtue  and  of  happi- 
ness cannot  be  established  by  man,  because  man,  free 
in  respect  of  hia  will,  is  dependant  upon  nature  in 
respect  of  happiness,  and  nature  itself  does  not  ac- 
complish this  necessary  harmony.  Its  realization 
therefore  supposes  a  cause  independent  of  nature, 
who  both  can  and  wills  to  produce  this  harmony,  who 
is  consequently  endowed  with  intelligence  and  will. 
This  sovereign  cause  is  God. 

The  ideas  of  freedom,  of  immortality,  of  the  es. 
istence  of  God,  have,  according  to  Kant,  as  postu. 
lates  of  the  practical  reason,  an  objective  validity, 
which  they  cannot  obtain  from  the  iheoretical  reason. 
I'he  practical  reason,  determining  actions,  commands 
real  effects ;  now  it  would  be  absurd  that  real  effects 
should  be  produced  by  principles  which  were  not 
themselves  real. 
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The  eriticism  of  the  esthetic  judgment  is  the  the. 
ory  of  the  beautiful  and  sublime.  Both  are  purely 
subjective.  The  beautiful  is  the  consciousness  of 
being  able  easily  to  bring  a  variety,  which  the  im- 
agination represents  to  us,  to  one  idea  of  the  under- 
standing :  it  is  the  sentiment  of  the  harinony  which 
exists  betwpen  these  two  faculties.  As  this  — -"  ' 
II.— 
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or  own  power,  it  is  accompanied 
witii  satisfaction.  The  sublime,  on  the  contrary,  is 
the  consciousness  of  our  inahiiity  to  embrace  by  the 
imagination  ideas  which  the  reason  presents  to  us. 
Tlie  sentiment  of  this  disproportion  is  accompanied 
with  a  kind  of  sadness,  because  it  apprizes  us  in  one 
relation  of  our  weakness ;  but  in  another  relation  it 
exalts  us,  because  we  feel  ourselves  superior  hy  our 
reason  to  the  world  of  sensible  things. 

The  criticism  of  the  tefeo/ogi'co?  judgment  conlaiua 
the  theory  of  nature,  according  to  the  principle  of 
final  causes,  or  the  relation  of  means  to  ends,  appli 
ed  not  to  the  forms,  but  to  the  constitution  of  things 
It  considers  beings  as  organized  to  attain  certain 
particular  ends,  and  eacli  special  organization  as  a 
dependance  of  a  general  organization  of  nature,  in 
which  particular  ends  are  only  the  means  of  a  su. 
preme  and  universal  end.  Here  the  criticism  of  the 
teleological  judgment  results  in  the  religious  ideas,  of 
which  the  practical  reason  had  demonstrated  the  re- 
ality. 

Ohservations. 

In  order  to  a  right  apprehension  of  the  character 
of  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  it  should  be  compared  with 
the  three  great  schools  founded  by  Descartes,  Bacon, 
and  Leibnitz. 

1.  Like  Descartes,  Kant  made  psychology  the  ha. 
sis  of  philosophy.  But  Descartes,  after  having  at 
the  outset  concentrated  his  mind  upon  the  contem- 
plation of  the  thinking  me,  attempted  immediately  to 
pass  outward,  and  by  the  notion  of  God,  to  connect 
the  speculations  of  reason  witli  an  external  reality, 
the  source  of  all  reality.  Kant,  on  the  contrary, 
fundamentally  destroyed  all  relation  between  specu. 
lation  and  external  realities ;    he  confined  himself 
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within  an  order  of  ideas  purely  subjective,  from 
whence  iie  could  not  come  oui,  even  by  his  theory  of 
practical  reason,  but  by  doing  violence  to  the  prinei- 
pies  established  in  his  theory  of  speculative  reason. 
IJy  attributing  to  the  practical  reason  a  validity  which 
he  denied  to  "the  speculative,  he  fell  into  a  radical  in- 
consistency, aince  the  practical  reason  had  its  basis 
rily  in  ideas  borrowed  from  the  speculative 


2.  The  philosophy  of  Kant,  while  fundamentally 
separated  from  the  sensualism  of  the  school  of  Ba- 
con, came  near  to  it,  nevertheless,  in  its  consequen- 
ces. Three  sorts  of  sensualism  may  be  distinguish- 
ed. There  is  a  sensualism  which  maintains  at  once 
sensation  as  the  sole  principle  of  itnowledge.  and  the 
sensible  world  as  the  sole  sphere  in  which  the  intelli- 
gence can  exercise  itself.  This  is  complete  sensual- 
istn.  There  is  another  sensualism,  which,  while  set- 
ting  out  from  sensation,  pretends  lo  deduce.from  il 
the  linowledge  of  realities  distinct  from  sensible  ob- 
jects.  Lastly,  there  are  theories  sensualist  in  theii 
results,  in  the  sense  that  they  deny  to  man  the  pos. 
slbility  of  knowing  realities  lying  beyond  the  senses, 
though  they  admit,  in  the  formation  of  human  knowl- 
edge,  a  principle  distinct  from  sensation,  but  which 
can  apply  itself  only  to  elements  furnished  by  sensa- 
tion itself.  Such  is  the  foundation  of  the  doctrine  of 
Kant,  although  he  attempted  to  escape  this  result  in 
the  practical  sphere  by  the  inconsistency  that  has  joat 
been  noticed. 

3.  The  idealist  tendency  of  the  philosophy  of  Leib- 
nitz is  evidently  reproduced  in  the  theories  of  Kant. 
A.ccofding  to  Leibnitz,  the  knowledge  of  nature  aiid 
its  laws  is  produced  by  the  purely  internal  develop- 
ment of  the  soul.  According  to  Kant,  the  soul  im- 
poses upon  nature  its  own  laws.     But  Leibnitz  ad- 
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mitted  that  the  soul  is  representative  nf  exleriial  re- 
ality :  Kant  denied  this  lepresoDtation.  On  liie  one 
hand,  all  ideas  d  priori  are  merely  simple  forma  of 
tile  intelligence  ;  on  the  other  hand,  imuilions  teach 
us  nothing  of  the  nature  of  things.  All  that  man 
caa  affirm  is  that  he  is  placed  in  a  world  of  appear- 
ances, which  he  combioes  according  to  the  laws  of 

4.  The  influence  of  the  philosophy  of  Kajit  is  due 
particularly  to  two  causes.  First,  ii  had,  as  we  have 
seen,  its  roots  in  the  three  great  anterior  philoso- 
phies ;  secondly,  it  pretended  to  supply  iheir  insufR- 
ciency  by  determining,  from  a  complete  criticism  of 
the  reason,  which  had  been  partially  attempted  by 
Descartes,  the  laws  according  to  which  the  sensualist 
priDctple,  represented  W  Bacon,  and  the  idealist  prin- 
ciple, represented  by  Leibnitz,  should  be  combined 
without  overpassing  their  respective  limits. 
Commuation  of  the  PhihsopUcal  Movement  in  Ger- 
many. 

While  many  German  writers  defended,  with  Her- 
der, the  empirical  philosophy  against  Kantism,  and 
while  others,  with  Eberliard  and  Plainer,  maintained 
many  of  the  Leibnitzian  doctrines,  Kantism  provoked 
two  opposite  results  :  the  one  was  a  reaction,  repre. 
sented  by  Jacobi ,-  (he  other  was  a  development,  rep- 
resented by  Reinhold,  and,  above  all,  by  Fichte. 

JACOBI. 

Fked.  Hekry  Jacobi,  who  was  born  in  1743  and 
died  in  1S04,  maintained  that  all  rationalistic  philos. 
ophy  resulted  either  in  pantheism  if  it  was  dogmati- 
cal, or  in  skepticism,  at  least  in  respect  to  everything 
connected  with  religious  or  moral  truth,  if  it  con- 
fined  itself  within  the  limits  of  criticism  as  establish. 
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ed  by  Kant.  Instead  of  taking  reason  as  the  basis 
of  human  knowledge,  he  substituted  sentiment,  which 
reveals  to  us  in  an  immediate  manner,  instinctive  and 
independent  of  all  rational  conception,  both  the  sen- 
sible world  and  the  moral  and  religious  world.  Sen- 
timent, which  is  originally  a  pure  belief,  destitute  of 
all  proof,  produces  in  its  development  all  the  eleiiienta 
of  which  human  reason  is  composed. 

On  the  other  hand,  Leonard  Reinhold  (born  in 
1759,  died  in  1835)  pretended  to  complete  the  work 
of  Kant,  and  believed  he  had  given  him  the  unf^j 
which  he  was  accused  of  wanting,  by  reducing  all 
parts  of  his  system  to  a  single  principle,  conscious, 
nesa  considered  as  the  representative  faculty.  He 
devoted  himself  parlieularly  to  describing  the  ohar- 
acten'stics  oC  this  fundamental  faculty. 

EIGHTS. 

BoT  it  was  chiefly  Fiehte  who  developed  the  Kant- 
ian philosophy.  John  Theophiltjs  Fights,  born  in 
Lusatia  in  1762,  succeeded  Reinhold  in  the  philo- 
sophical chair  at  Jena,  afterward  professed  the  trans- 
cendental philosophy  at  Krlangen,  and  was  finally 
appointed  rector  of  the  University  of  Berlin.  He 
died  in  1814.  The  substance  of  his  philosophy  is 
contained  in  his  work  on  the  Fundameiital  Principles 
of  all  Scientific  Doctrine, 

Ei^osition. 
Kant  had  attempted  to  avoid  absolute  idealism  by 
admitting  that  sensible  intuitions  correspond  to  ex- 
tei'uai  realities.  Jacob!  saw  in  this  only  an  incon- 
sistency, and  predicted  that  Kantism  would  resolv 
itself  into  pure  idealism.  And,  in  point  of  fact,  why 
was  it  that  Kait  refused  to  the  conceptions  of  reason 
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an  objcclive  validity  ?  It  was  because  this  validity 
could  not  be  demonstrated.  But  it  is  equally  impoa. 
sible  to  demonstrate  the  objective  validity  of  senai- 
ble  intuitions.  They  must,  then,  needs  come  to  be 
considered  likewise  as  simple  subjective  phenomi 
Such  was  the  point  of  view  taken  by  Fichte. 
cordingly  he  held  all  realities  to  bo  only  creations  ol 

he   h  nk  ng  p   aciple,  and  all  existence  only  thought 

self 

I  epa  a  ng  the  fimdamenlal  conceptions  of 
F  ch  e  f  om  i  e  logical  circumlocutions  in  which  he 
1  as  en  eloped  hem,  and  which  involve  ihem  in  grcal 

to  the  followmg  principles  : 

1.  The  me  first  poaiia  itself  in  an  absolute  and 
unlimited  maaner  by  an  act  of  pure  free-will. 

3.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  the  me  to  fall  back  upon 
itself  in  reflection.     It  is  at  once  subject  and  object. 

3.  The  me  cannot  thus  posit  itself  without  deter- 
mining itself  by  the  nol-me.  For  the  me  as  object 
must  appear  in  a'  certain  relation  as  nol-me  to  the 

4.  In  determining  itself  by  the  not-me,  the  me  ar- 
rests its  own  activity ;  it  becomes  limited  and  divis- 
ible. 

5.  Then  springs  up  the  faculty  of  feeling,  which 
is  only  the  faculty  of  perception,  the  limitation  of 
the  free  activity  of  the  me. 

6.  From  hence  are  derived  all  our  notions  of  a 
twofold  reality,'of  spirit  and  of  the  world,  of  free- 
dom and  of  necessity. 

7.  The  me,  so  far  forth  as  will,  recognises  itself 
ns  independent  of  the  universe  and  as  acting  upon  it. 
So  far  forth  as  intelligence,  it  projects'  itself  as  de. 
pendant  upoa  the  universe  and  dependant  upon  its 
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in  his  work  on  the  Destination  of  Mail,  Fichle  de- 
duces from  his  Doctrine  of  Science  the  necessity  of 
belief  or  faith  as  the  indispensable  ground  of  nil  hu 
man  activity. 


[The  foregoing  indications  are  so  brief,  that  it^  is 
thought  beat  to  subjoin  a  few  observations,  less,  how- 
ever,  ia  the  expectation  of  rendering  Fichte'a  views 
generally  inteiligible,  than  as  Jue  to  a  system  so  cel- 
ebrated in  the  history  of  philosophy. 

Fichto's  special  object  was  to  construct  a  system 
in  which  the  matter  and  form  of  all  science  should 
be  deduced  from  one  and  the  same  principle,  and 
thus  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  relation  of  ideas  to 
their  objects  :  a  problem  on  which  had  always  turn- 
ed  the  everlasting  conflict  between  idealism  and  re- 
alism. He  would  thus  give  to  philosophy  the  syste- 
matic unity,  with  the  want  of  which  the  system  of 
Kant  had  been  reproached. 

Accordingly,  he  took  for  his  starting-point  a  prim- 
itive act  of  the  personal  thinking  self,  from  which  he 
■     If,  as  well  as  all  its  phe- 


nomena. 

The  popular  philosophy  assumes  the  reality  of  es- 
ternal  objects,  and  that  the  mind  both  acta  upon  them 
and  is  acted  upon  by  them.  But  this  leaves  the  essen- 
tial  contradiction  between  matter  and  spirit,  and  the 
possibility  of  this  twofold  action,  unexplained.  Fichte 
avoided  the  contradiction  by  making  external  or 
objective  reality  a  mere  limitation  of  the  activity  of 
the  mind.  The  thinking  principle  posits  itself  as 
determined  by  the  objective,  and  also  as  determin. 
ing  the  oljjective.     Hence  we  have,  as  a  fact  of 
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consciousness,  the  conception  of  reality  external  to 
oui^elvca ;  but  Fichte  denies  the  veracity  of  con- 
Bcioasness ;  the  conception  is  all  the  reality  there  is. 
When  we  conceive  objects  as  external  to  ourselves, 
the  miad  merely  removes  a  reality  aa  out  of  itself,  to 
transfer  it  as  to  something  tiiat  is  not  itself.  When 
we  conceive  external  objects  as  acting  upon  our 
minds,  it  is  merely  the  mind  limiting  its  own  activity, 
and  positing  the  object  as  not  ourselves,  while  in  re. 
ality  it  is  we  ourselves  that  act,  and  not  any  real  ob- 
jects out  of  ourselves.  Everything  is  thus  reduced 
to  two  different  aspects  of  one  and  the  same  essen- 
tial fact ;  sometimes  we  conceive  the  mind  as  active 
and  objects  as  passive,  sometimes  the  reverse. 

In  order  to  find  the  ground  of  this  self- limitation 
in  the  thinking  principle,  Fichte  distinguishes  be- 
tween the  tliinking  principle  considered  as  activity 
and  considered  as  intelligence.  The  absolute  per- 
sonal self  is  an  infinite  free  activity,  containing  in 
its  essential  nature  the  impulse  to  action,  production, 
or  creation ;  but  the  actions  of  an  active  principle, 
even  of  an  infinite  one,  must  of  necessity  be  special 
determinations  of  its  activity,  that  is,  limited  and 
finite.  The  absolute  thinking  principle,  by  this  lim- 
itation, is  evolved  as  intelligence ;  this  limitation 
appears  to  the  intelligence  as  the  not -self  opposed  to 
tiie  self,  as  the  finite  opposed  to  the  infinite  ;  and  it 
constitutes  all  the  objective  reality  there  is.  Thus 
the  finite  self  or  intelligence,  and  the  world,  are  both 
equally  demonstrated,  indeed,  because  both  are  pro- 
ducts of  the  absolute  active  principle,  the  absolute 
self. 

Thus  all  contradiction  between  spirit  and  matter 
is  removed  on  the  system  of  Fichte,  but  it  is  only 
by  the  destruction  of  the  latter.  The  chasm  between 
the  infinite  and  finite  is  also  removed,  but  it  is  by 
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the  absorption  of  the  finite  and  of  the  infinite  into 
consciousaeas,  and  of  all  into  tiioughl.  ^  All  tlie  real- 
ity in  the  universe  is  expressed  in  the  single  word  I. 
Yet  the  whole  system  is  built  upon  an  assumption 
which  is  arbitrary  and  groundless ;  the  absolute  I  of 
Fichte  is  contradictory  and  impossible.  Besides, 
[liis  primitive  act  of  the  thinking  principle  by  which 
it  absolutely  posits  itself,  and  the  not-self  aa  opposed 
to  itself,  is  a  fact  not  falling  within  the  history  of  ex- 
perience, and  we  are  made  to  get  it  by  a  process 
which  he  calls  intellectual  intuition,  which,  in  fact,  is 
nothing  but  an  hypothesis  illegitimately  imposed  upon 
his  theory. 

Fichte,  after  having  thus  destroyed  by  his  specu- 
lative idealism  the  belief  in  the  reality  of  an  external 
world,  and  left  nothing  but  a  concatenation  of  purely- 
phenomenal  illusions,  endeavoured  in  his  moral  system 
to  ground  the  truths  requisilt'  for  morality  upon  our 
belief  in  conscience.  The  principle  of  morals  is  ab. 
solute  obedience  to  conscience.  His  ethics  were  of 
ascetic  strictness.  Faith  in  conscience  requires  us 
to  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  spiritual  world,  and 
even  of  a  sensible  world,  and  also  in  the  possibility 
of  realizing  the  ideal  prescribed  by  duty. 

God  is  merely  the  moral  order  of  the  universe,  a 
conception  to  which  the  mind  rises  from  the  con- 
sciouaness  of  duty.  We  need  not  conceive  God  as 
a  distinct  bcLng  by  himself,  intelligent  and  personal, 
and  the  cause  of  this  moral  order  ;  and  there  are  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  ?o  conceiving  hinu  :  by  ascribing 
to  him  these  attributes,  ws  make  him  finite,  like  our- 
selves  ;  and  we  have  the  notion  of  -creation  to  ex- 
plain, which  cannot  rationally  be  done. 

The  supreme  good  is  gained  in  the  world  of  mor- 
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al  order  iiy  virtue.     The  supreme  good  is  not  happi- 
ness, which  does  not  and  cannot  exist. 

These  views,  unfolded  in  a  paradoxical  spirit,  were 
considered  a  sort  of  atheism.  They  are  inconsistent 
with  all  proper  ideas  of  God ;  and,  though  Piehte  did 
not  admit  this,  yet  he  afterward  renounced  them. 
He  varied  his  modes  of  expression,  indeed,  and  even 
his  doclrities,  in  his  later  writings.  He  had  set  out 
at  first  with  the  activity  of  the  thinking  principle  ;  ia 
the  later  form  of  his  doctrine,  he  set  out  with  the  ah- 
solute  existence  of  God  as  the  sole  reality  and  the 
sole  life.  In  its  first  form,  his  doctrine  was  atheisti- 
cal 5  in  the  second,  pantheistical.  The  philosophy  of 
Scheliing  seems  to  have  contributed  to  this  change 
of  ideas.] 

Skeptical  Reaction  against  Kant. 
Before  complete  idealism  had  been  inlroduced  by 
Fichte  in  the  school  of  Kant,  a  skeptical  reactioD 
had  been  excited  against  Kantism.     The  philosophy 
of  Kant  had  announced  the  pretension  of  establish- 
ing upon  an  immovable  basis  the  structure  of  hu. 
man  knowledge,  and  of  sapping  the  foundations  of 
skepticism.     A  philosopher  (G.  E.  Schulze),  under 
the  name  j^nesidemus,  undertook  to  show,  on  the 
contrary,  (hat  it  could  do  nothing  but  confirm  the 
skeptical  philosophy,  because,  after  destroying  the 
bases  admitted  by  anterior  systems,  it  substituted  no. 
thing  more  solid  in  their  place ;  and  that  the  demon- 
strations with  which  it  pretecded  to  replace  the  gn 
tuitous  assertions  of  other  philosophers,  were  then 
eelves  at  bottom  only  assertions  equally  devoid  c 
pi'oof, 
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Before  proceeding  to  an  expositioa  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Scottish  school,  so  called,  of  which  the 
founder  and  chief  representative  is  Reid,  it  seems 
proper  to  interpose,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  said 
of  Hume  and  Berkeley,  some  farther  remarks  on  the 
progress  of  English  philosophy  in  the  interval  be- 
tween Locke  and  Reid. 

It  has  already  been  seen  how,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  moral  consequences  of  Hobbes's  empir- 
icism produced  a  reaction  represented  by  Codworth 
and  others. 

The  publication  of  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Under- 
standing was  followed  by  a  rapid  development  of 
skepticism,  materialism,  and  atheism.  Opposition 
to  hia  system  was  not,  however,  wanting;  it  was 
early  assailed  in  behalf  of  religion  by  Henry  Lee 
and  John  Norris  >  also  by  Bishops  Stillingfieet  and 
Brawn ;  and  its  defects  were  pointed  out  by  Shafles- 
Oury,  in  his  Letters  of  a  Nobleman  to  a  Young  Man 
at  the  University. 

Among  those  who  turned  the  principles  of  Hobbes 
and  Locke  against  the  received  doctrines  of  religion 
and  morals  was  William  Coward,  who  wrote  several 
treatises  against  the  immateriality  of  the  soul.  He 
was  combated  by  Turner  and  Briighton.  The  nat- 
ural mortality  of  the  soul  was  likewise  maintained 
by  Henry  Dodwell.  Anthony  Colhns,  a  friend  and 
pupil  of  Locke,  applied  the  principles  of  his  master 
to  skeptical  and  infidel  conclusions,  combating  the 
freedom  of  man  and  the  evidences  of  Chj'istianity. 
Against  these  two  latter,  and  particulai'ly  Collins, 
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numerous  adversaries  appeared,  among  the  most  em. 
inent  of  whom  was  the  celehrated  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke, 
who  vigorously  opposed  the  new  doctrines  of  Hobbes 
and  Loclte.  Maintaining  a  necessary  harmony  be- 
tween revealed  religion  and  reason,  he  attempted  to 
furnish  a  new  demonstration  of  the  Being  and  At- 
tributes of  God.  He  held  space  and  time  to  be  at- 
tributes of  a  substance  ;  and  as  they  are  necessarily 
conceived  as  iniinite,  so  likewise  must  bo  the  sub- 
ject  of  them.  That  infinite  substance  is  God.  Ha 
deduced  the  immorlality  of  the  soul  from  the  idea 
of  immaterial  being. 

Systems  of  Disinterested  Morals. 

But  it  was  chiefly  against  the  ethical  system  of 
Hobbes  and  Locke  that  the  reaction  of  the  English 
mind  was  directed.  There  arose  a  series  of  writers, 
who  combated  the  selfish  system  with  great  ability, 
and  maintained  a  disinterested  morality,  seeking  at 
the  same  time  to  demonstrate  the  fundamental  truths 
of  morals,  independently  of  revelation,  by  the  method 
of  psychological  observation.  They  have  shed  great 
light  tipon  the  facts  of  man's  moral  constitution,  and 
incidentally  upon  the  origin  of  ideas  and  the  mental 
faculties  in  general.  These  writers  contributed  very 
powerfully  to  check  the  progress  of  exclusive  sensu- 
alism ;  to  prevent  such  a  development  as  it  recnived 
in  France ;  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  mora  sys. 
tematic  labours  of  Reid. 

But  while  these  writers  all  agree  in  maintaining, 
In  opposition  to  the  selfish  system,  that  our  moral 
ideas  cannot  be  resolved  into  sensations,  and  that  the 
motive  of  moral  action  is  disinterested,  they  diffei 
from  each  other  as  to  the  principle  of  morals.  One 
class  refers  our  moial  ideas  to  a  sentiment  or  instinct 
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I  c!  1  as  ts  bi  a  a  special  faculty,  termed  some- 
t  es  the  loral  faculty, conscience, or,  morestrictly 
n  conformity  w  th  their  views,  the  moral  sense. 
The  oil  er  class  refers  our  moral  ideas  to  reason. 
To  t!  e  fir&t  class  belong  Shaftesbury,  Butler,  and 
Hutches  n,  to  tie  second,  Wollaston,  Clarke,  and 
Price. 

Intermediate  between  these  ia  a  class  of  writers 
whu  resolve  our  moral  ideas  into  some  form  of  in. 
stinctive  sentiment,  hut  not  to  a  special  moral  sense 
of  these  are  Hume  and  Adam  Smith. 

Systems  of  the  Moral  Sense. 

Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
was  born  in  1671.  Obliged  by  his  delicate  health 
to  retire  from  public  affairs,  he  devoted  his  leisure 
to  philosophy  and  letters.     He  died  in  1713. 

Shaftesbury  was  the  first  philosopher  who  profess- 
ed  this  system,  and  the  first  who  introduced  into  the 
language  of  philosophy  the  term  moral  sense. 

He  divided  our  desires  into  two  distinct  classes: 
benevolent  or  social,  and  personal  affections.  Affec- 
tions of  the  first  class  prompt  ua  instinctively  to  love 
the  happiness  of  others  for  its  own  sake.  The  ap- 
probation we  feei  for  conduct  conformed  to  the  be- 
neviilent  affections  is  distinct  in  its  nature  from  any 
reference  to  our  own  personal  advantage.  It  is  ref- 
erable to  the  moral  sense,  which  is  a  special  faculty 
and  a  distinct  part  of  our  constitution,  as  much  as 
our  external  senses  are  special  faculties  appropriated 
respectively  to  the  apprehension  of  Iheir  special  ob- 
jects The  office  of  the  moral  sense  is  to  apprehend 
and  pp  e  n  al  d  and  f  I  ol  1  gation.  The 
nffec  f         n       e     h    h  a      ag    cable  to  this 

sens  1  "       hy  g   'tl ;  the  con- 

irar  llj  b  d      In  n,  the  moral 
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sense  is  superior  to  the  outward  senses;  the  benev- 
olent la  the  personal  afieclions.  Virtue  consists  in 
giving  them  this  supremacy,  in  the  actual  predomi. 
nance  of  the  former  over  the  latter. 

Such  is  the  system  of  Shaftesbury.  The  principle 
of  our  nature  which  distinguishes  moral  good  and 
evil  is  a  special  instinct  or  sense,  distinct  from  all 
other  functions  of  the  intelligence,  whether  sensation 
or  reason  ;  distinct  also  from  the  benevolent  affeciiona, 
which  are  the  objects  of  its  approval,  and  from  the 
personal  affections,  which  it  subordinates  to  the  be- 
nevolent affections. 

Joseph  Butler  was  born  in  1692.  He  studied 
at  Oxford  ;  was  preacher  at  the  Rolls,  and  elerlc  of 
the  closet  to  Queen  Caroline ;  made  Bishop  of  Bristol 
in  1738,  of  Durham  in  1150.  He  died  in  1752. 
His  Fifteen  Sermons  were  published  in  1726 ;  his 
Analogy  in  1736.  His  moral  system  is  contained 
chiefiy  in  the  sermons. 

Without  professedly  adopting  the  theory  of  the 
moral  sense,  he  contributed  very  powerfully  to  its 
development.  His  works  contain  the  germes  of 
some  of  the  fundamental  ideas  afterward  unfolded  by 
Hutcheson. 

Butler,  like  Shaftesbury,  divides  our  instinctive  af- 
fections into  personal  and  benevolent ;  but  he  was 
the  first  who  recognised  that  both  these  classes  of 
our  instinctive  affections  are  equally  disinterested : 
fear,  hunger,  etc.,  are  no  more  selfish  than  pity, 
sympathy,  etc. ;  they  equally  seek  their  respective 
objects  directly,  and  without  seeking  anything  be- 
yond. Selfishness  consists,  not  in  the  development  of 
our  personal  instinctive  affections,  but  in  iheir  be- 
ing made  supreme  by  our  reflection  and  consent. 

This  distinction  between  the  objects  of  our  in- 
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Btioctive  affections,  and  the  agreeable  or  disagreeable 
fueliiigs  attending  ibeir  satisfaction  or  disappoint- 
ment, is  the  eminent  original  merit  of  Butler. 

But,  besides  tiie  instinctive  uffections  botb  person, 
al  and  benevolent,  Butler  recognises  a  superior  prin- 
ciple, whose  office  it  is  to  distinguiab  moral  good  and 
evil.  This  principle  he  calls  consdenee.  In  virtue 
of  it  we  judge  of  our  dispositions  and  affections,  and 
feel  the  sentiment  of  obligation.  Its  perceptions  are 
instinctive  and  immediate.  Its  authority  is  supreme. 
Moral  good  is  that  which  conscienee  apprehends  as 
such ;  the  motive  for  doing  it  is  that  conscience  so 

Butler  does  not  precisely  define  the  nature  of  con- 
science, and  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  he  considered 
it  a  sense  or  a  rational  faculty.  He  does  not,  how- 
ever, explicitly  declare  the  judgment  of  moral  actions 
and  the  perception  of  obligation  to  be  one  of  the 
functions  of  reason  or  intelligence  in  general ;  and 
on  tills  account,  as  well  as  that  his  leading  ideas  have 
all  been  adopted  by  the  sentimental  moralists  who 
followed  him,  he  is  classed  among  those  who  more 
expressly  taught  the  system  of  the  moral  sense. 

Francis  Hutcresom  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1694 ; 
studied  at  Glasgow;  returned  to  Dublin,  where  he 
resided  for  some  years  as  a  Dissenting  preacher  and 
head  of  an  academy ;  became  professor  of  philoso 
phy  at  Glasgow  in  1739,  where  he  died  in  1747. 
His  earliest  work  was  an  "  Inquiry  into  our  Ideas  of 
Beauty  and  Virtue;"  his  last,  a  "System  of  Moral 
Philosophy,"  was  published  i.fter  his  death  by  his  sod 
in  1765. 

From  Hiitcheson  the  system  indicated  by  Shafies. 
bury  anil  Butler  receiv.^d  a  full  development.  Me 
Ukewbe  divides  our  affections  into  persunal  and  be- 
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nevoieiit ;  those  which  seek  our  own  good,  and  those 
which  seelc  the  good  of  others.  But  the  point  whicii 
he  particularly  labours  in  the  first  place  to  illustrate 
is  ihat  we  desire  the  happiness  of  others  directly  for 
its  own  sake,  so  that  benevolence  can  no  more  be  ex- 
plained by  selfishness  than  selfishness  by  benevo- 
lence. Benevolence  is  a  simple  original  impulse,  not 
to  be  resolved  intu  any  other  any  more  than  self-love. 

But,  distinct  from  self-love  and  benevolence,  there 
is  a  third  affection  of  our  nature,  the  moral  senti- 
ment. The  idea  of  moral  good  is  distinct  bolh  from 
that  of  our  own  good  and  from  that  of  another's 
good  :  it  cannot  be  explained  by  them ;  it  is  primi- 
tive and  simple. 

As  the  idea  of  moral  good  is  simpi  I  e  con  ludes 
that  the  quality  represented  by  it  mu  be  pe  ce  ved 
by  some  sense,  because  nil  other  simple  q  al  t  es  a  e 
perceived  by  particular  senses  ;  and  ha  1  e  sense 
must  be  a  peculiar  and  distinct  sense  be  au  e  le 
quality  it  perceives  is  distinct  fi-om  all  o  !■  ers  Tl  a 
point,  that  the  moral  faculty  is  an  n  c  al  sense 
and  not  reason  exercised  in  relation  to  cer  a  n  ob- 
jects, Hutcheson  takes  great  pains  o  pro  e  He 
therefore  confirms  the  IbregoiBg  arg  ment  by  tvo 
considerations,  namely,  that  the  perception  of  moral 
goodness  produces  pleasure,  and  that  it  appears  to  us 
a  motive  of  action.  This  pleasure  is  a  result  of  the 
qualify  perceived,  and  therefore  moral  goodness  can. 
not  be  resolved  into  the  pleasure,  any  more  than  the 
quality  of  beauty  can  be  resolved  into  the  pleasure 
which  accompanies  the  perception  of  it ;  a  percep- 
tion which  Hutcheson  also  attributes  to  a  special  in- 
ternal sense.     The  moral  sense  is  the  supreme  prin. 
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ested  morality  just  expounded,  that  the  words  right 
and  wmag  express  certain  qualities  in  actions  which 
it  is  the  province,  not  of  reason,  but  of  feeling,  to  per- 
ceive,  and  that  by  this  principle  we  are  impelled  to 
moral  action  instinctively,  and  therefore  not  by  a 
view  to  our  own  personal  pleasure  or  advantage,  yet 
differed  from  Hutcheson  and  his  predecessors  by  de- 
nying the  moral  sense  as  a  special  distinct  faculty,, 
and  by  analyzing  it  into  other  more  general  princi- 
ples.    Of  these  it  will  be  sullicienl  to  n- 
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Hume  resolves  our  moral  ideas  into  a  feeling  of 
approbation  or  disapprobation.  The  moral  quality 
of  goodness,  or  that  which  excites  our  approbatiim, 
is  utility;  not  merely  personal,  but  general  utility. 
This  leaves  room  to  consider  the  personal  affections 
as  good  when  suljordinated  to  the  benevolent  flffec. 
tions.     We  approve  or  disapprove  useful  or  hurtful 
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actions  by  an  instinct  of  our  nature,  whicli  needs  and 
can  receive  no  esplanation  any  more  than  our  like  or 
dislik*  of  sweet  or  bitter.  This  conatitmion  of  our 
naiore,  by  which  we  approve  of  utility  in  the  genera), 
is  what  men  call  ctmsdence ;  Hume  calls  it  humanily. 
It  is  quite  distinct  from  the  selfish  irapuiso,  lo  which 
it  is  frequently  allied. 

Good  and  evil,  virtue  and  vice,  are  merely  relative 
lo  our  constitution.  They  have  no  objective  reality 
no  absolute  and  immutable  character. 

But  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  theories  of  dis- 
interested morality,  grounded  in  instinct  or  sentiment, 
is  that  of  Adam  Smith,  contained  in  his  Theory  of 
the  Moral  Sentimenis.  Adam  Smith  was  born  at 
Kirkaldy,  in  Scotland,  in  1723.  He  was  educated  at 
Glasgow  and  at  Oxt'ord ;  elected  professor  of  logjc 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow  in  1751,  of  moral  ph?- 
losophy  the  year  following  ;  published  his  Theoiy  o' 
Moral  Sentimenis  in  1769;  resigned  his  professor 
ship  in  1763  ;  passed  the  last  years  of  his  life  at  Ed- 
inburgh, where  he  died  in  1790.  His  celebrateO 
Wealth  of  Nations  appeared  in  1771.  He  was  one 
of  the  roost  original  thinkers  that  have  ever  wniieii 
in  the  English  language.  He  was  the  founder  o) 
the  science  of  political  economy ;  and  his  worli  on 
morals  is  no  less  distinguished  for  its  originality,  in 
genuity,  and  comprehensiveness  ;  containing  such  a 
rich  collection  of  the  most  important  facts,  that,  not- 
withstanding his  erroneous  conclusions,  it  is  a  work 
of  the  greatest  value  to  the  student  of  human  nature. 
Only  a  brief  sketch  of  his  system  can  here  be 
given. 

The  principle  of  morals  is  with  him  sympathy  or 
fellow-feeling.  This  is  a  principle  deeply  implanted 
in  human  nature.     It  disposes  us  to  enter  into  the 
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feelings  of  others ;  it  increases  the  strength  of  our 
feelings  when  shared  by  others ;  it  begets  in  us  a 
sirong  desire  that  our  own  feelings  should  be  shared 
by  others,  Th^  principle  likewise  manifests  itself 
in,  or  contains  the  explanation  of  antipathies.  It  is 
governed  by  various  laws,  which  are  acutely  descri- 
bed and  established  by  Smith.  So  much  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  sympathy  in  general,  which  Smith  has  em- 
ployed for  the  explanation  of  a  vast  variety  of  facts 
nf  human  nature. 

He  applies  this  principle  to  the  explanation  of  mor- 
al phenomena  in  the  following  way  : 

We  approve  the  sentiments  of  our  fellow-men 
when  we  share  them  or  instinctively  sympathize  with 
them ;  we  disapprove  when  we  do  not  share  them ; 
aad  in  both  cases  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  our 
instinctive  sympathy  or  antipathy.  In  like  manner 
we  approve  or  disapprove  their  actions,  according  as 
we  do  or  do  not  sympathize  with  the  sentiments  from 
which  they  spring.  The  measure  of  moral  good,  or 
rectitude,  or,  as  Smith  terms  it,  propriety,  is  this  in- 
stinctive  sympathy.  In  this  way  we  judge  of  the 
conduct  of  our  fellow-men. 

Our  moral  judgments  of  our  own  conduct  are  only 
applications  to  our  sentiments  and  actions  of  judg- 
ments we  have  already  passed  with  respect  to  our 
fellow-men.  We  thus  become,  in  a  sort,  spectators 
of  our  own  dispositions  and  actions,  and  instinctively 
sympathize  with  them  or  feel  repugnant  lo  them,  as 
though  they  were  the  dispositions  and  actions  of  oth- 
er men.— Sympathy,  however,  being  the  sole  root  of 
moral  judgment,  and  primarily  excited  towards  oth- 
ers,  it  followers  that,  if  man  should  live  alone,  he 
would  have  no  moral  feelings  or  judgments. 

From  this  twofold  application  of  the  principle  of 
Bympathy  wc  get  the  mosl  general  and  fundamental 
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principle  of  moralily  ;  ttie  goodness  of  an  action  is  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  general  approbation  or  sym. 
pathy  it  excites,  tlie  best  actions  exciting  universal 
and  unmingled  sympathy. 

From  lience,  loo,  the  fundamental  maxim  of  mor- 
als :  act  so  that  mankind  may  sympathize  with  you 

Experience  enables  us  to  learn  the  feelings  awa- 
liened  by  sentiments  and  conduct ;  and  the  facts  of 
experience  generalized  furnish,  the  various  partic- 
ular rules  of  conduct  which  constitute  practical  eth' 
ics.  We  act  from  dull/  (in  distinciion  from  the  im- 
mediate instinct  of  sympathy)  when  we  act  in  con- 
formity with  these  rules. 

The  fundamental  phenomenon  of  moral  distinc- 
tions being  thus  explained,  the  secondary  phenomenb 
are  alleasily  explained  in  a  corresponding  way.  The 
sentiment  of  merit  and  demerit  is  awakened  first  in 
relation  to  others ;  it  is  compounded  of  indirect  sym- 
pathy with  the  person  to  whom  the  action  is  benefi- 
cial or  injurious,  and  of  a  direct  sympathy  or  antipa- 
thy towards  the  affections  and  motives  of  the  agent. 

Self-approbation  aud  remorse,  with  respect  to  our 
own  disposition  and  conduct,  are  explained  in  like 
manner,  through  our  power  of  constructing  ourselves 
as  spectators  of  ourselves,  and  thus  experiencing  the 
pleasurable  or  painl'ul  sympathy  excited  by  proper  or 
improper  dispositions. 

Actions,  which,  by  the  instinctive  principle  of  sym- 
pathy, are  decided  to  be  proper  (right)  and  merito- 
rious, and  which  by  experience  we  are  enabled  to 
generalize  under  rules  of  conduct,  are  also  the  sub- 
ject of  a  rational  judgment  of  approbation  in  mature 
and  cultivated  minds,  who  are  able  to  perceive  the 
harmony  between  the  instinct  and  the  rules  of  expe- 
rience, and  also  to  perceive  the  tendency  of  such  ac- 
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tions  to  bring  the  seniimenta  of  all  men  Into  harmo. 
ny,  and  promote  the  perfection  of  order.  Tiiis  order 
and  harmony  is  felt  to  be  beautiful.  It  is  moral  beau. 
ly,  the  source  of  all  beauty,  and  produces  a  pleasure 
like  that  of  a  perfect  piece  of  mechanism.  This  har- 
mony of  sentiment  among  men  is  the  great  end  of 
our  moral  c  n  t'tut'on 

It  is  a  St  n    qu  of  the  system  of  Smith, 

that  whalev         I  pp      e  and  praise  will  appear 

to  us  good,  and  wh  y  blame  will  appear  lo  us 

bad  ;  and  t!  a  b  If  nduct  is  the  approbalioti 
of  our  felloi        n 

The  instmctive  desire  of  sympathy  is  the  motive 
of  all  virtue,  of  all  right  conduct ;  a  motive  that 
sometimes  operates  directly,  and  sometimes  indirect- 
ly, by  the  rules  generalized  from  experience,  but  al. 
ways  to  the  exclusion  of  other  motives. 

Yet  Smith  confesses  in  many  cases  a  good  act  will 
not  always  secure  the  sympathy  and  praise  of  men ; 
that  a  virtuous  man  may  sometimes  have  to  brave 
the  dislike  of  his  fellows,  and  even  the  whole  spirit 
of  his  age.  To  reconcile  this  with  his  system,  he  ap. 
peals  to  the  judgment  of  a  supposed  imparUal  speeta. 
tor  free  from  the  passions  and  prejudices  which  per 
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which  he  cannot  legitimately  make,  since  it  implioa 
a  standard  not  allowed  in  his  system. 

The  instinctive  systenus  of  morals  weie  animated 
by  two  difFerent  feeliiigs :  on  the  one  hand,  a  disUlte 
to  the  selfish  system,  and  on  the  other,  to  the  ration- 
al system.  In  Shaftesbury  and  Butler  the  predomi- 
nant aentiment  is  opposition  to  the  selfish  system  of 
Hobbes  and  Locke.  They  seem  to  have  had  no  hos- 
tility to  the  rational  system ;  Butler,  indeed,  as  has 
been  seen,  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  by  conscieace, 
or  iho  moral  faculty,  he  meant  anything  more  than 
a  peculiar  application  of  reason.  Hutcheson  and 
Hume,  on  the  contrary,  explicitly  oppose  the  ration- 
al system.  They  no  less  distinctly  deny  reason  to  be 
the  principle  of  mora!  ideas,  than  sensation  in  the 
meaning  of  the  selfish  school. 

Eational  Systems, 
Of  the  rational  systems,  the  characteristic  common 
to  them  all  is  that  of  finding  the  origin  of  our  moral 
ideas  and  judgments  in  reason.  They  take  this 
ground  in  order  to  establish  the  absolute  and  immu. 
table  nature  of  moral  distinctions  both  against  the 
selfish  system  and  against  the  systems  of  sentiment. 
They  agree  with  the  latter  in  asserting  the  disinter- 
ested character  of  moral  motives ;  but  they  object 
against  them  that  they  make  right  and  wrong  rela- 
tive to  a  contingent  and  fluctuating  principle,  and  de- 
stroy their  objective  realiiy  Of  those  who  held  to 
the  rational  systems,  some  attempt  to  define  the  idea 
of  good  ;  others  regard  it  as  simple  and  undcfinable. 
To  the  former  class  belong  WoUaston  and  Clarke ; 
to  the  latter,  Price. 
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H    d   d       1724      01 

h     R  !g         i  N 


d    g        W  lias        g     d 
II         f  f 

1 

y  lid 

A  p    p  y  b    d 


d       Ik  d  d       d  q        ly    1 

f  h    h  d  b  d  dff 

A  g    d  wh         m  h         pp 

site  would  be  bad,  that  is,  contradictory  to  the  truth. 

As  truth  and  falsehood  are  in  their  nature  immu- 
table, so  likewise  are  moral  good  and  evil. 

Such  is  the  system  of  Wollaston,  who  thus  seeks 
to  define  the  idea  of  good.  It  is  obvious  to  remark 
upon  it :  1.  That  il  mistakes  one  of  the  aspects  or 
quaUties  of  morai  good  for  its  essence :  every  good 
actioa  does  indeed  contain  the  practical  expression 
of  a  true  proposition;  but  every  true  propositioQ, 
when  expressed  in  action,  does  not  involve  the  qual- 
ity of  moral  good.  2.  It  confounds  good  and  evil 
by  its  too  comprehensiva  definition,  for  there  is  aa 
bad  action  which  does  not  contain  some  true  propo- 
sitions. 3.  Many  actions  may  inuply  the  denial  of 
true  propositions,  and  therefore  be  absurd,  while  in 
a  moral  view  indifferent.  4.  This  system  is  not  in 
accordance  with  facts  of  consciousness ;  when  we 
abstain  from  doing  a  wrong  act,  our  motive  is  not 
Ae  fear  if  contradicting  a  true  proposition. 
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SO  b  675 ;  educated  al 

C      b   d  d  b  1    <ry  nan  of  the  Esltib- 

IhdC        h      Hpblhd       great  number  of 

g  h     1  gy   m    1  metaphysics,  and 

111  H  b    friend  of  Newloii, 

m      1     h  It    h  Id  and  commented 

p  Hd  hdh         fasa  controversial 

p  1    ly     ^    ni    L    bnitz.     He  died  in 

1724 

CI    k         k  II       W  11  ston,  to  define  the 

n  f  m      1        d      H  out  willi  the  qucs- 

g    h  f    bl  gation,  and  brings 

i       d        f    b  i        din  that  connexion. 

H         k    1  lib  h    was  opposing  the 

y  f  H  bb         1     m  d       If  interest  the  found, 

f  d    y      H  m  d  rejects  all   tbe 

1    m  h    h   1         Ifisl    I       y  is  presented,  and 

h      p    p       d    1  J  hieh  ia  83  follows: 

All   I  I  h         heir  proper  nature, 

d         dfmGd      A        d^      the  respective  na- 
f   h    g  I     ons.     As  the  es- 

f   i  m         bl  re  their  relations. 

Th  I  al  order.     These 

1  d  by  n ;  they  are  con. 

d         11  f   h    ^  d  reason  immedi. 

ly  Id       h       I   y    1      Id  b    respected  by  ra- 

I      d  f       b      g        H  f    m  the  perception 

11  h      d        f     bligation.     When 

f        d         h  elations,  they  are 

g    d       1  y  bad      Tl       he  arrives  at  the 

d        i    I  i  g    d  If,  namely,  order. 

There  is  an  essential  agreement  betweea  order  and 
reasOD.  Reason  recognisesgoodasorder,  and  there- 
upon immediately  arises  the  conviction  of  obligation. 
The  relations  of  things  are  not.  the  product  of  the 
mere  arbitrary  will  of  God. 
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This  is  tiie  same  system  that  was  afterward  main- 
tained  by  Montesquieu.  It  is  liable  to  the  same  gen. 
eral  objectioas  as  thalof  "Wollaston.  It  is  too  com- 
prehensive; it  mistakes  ideas  which  are  related  to 
the  idea  of  good  for  the  essence  of  good :  a  gooJ 
action  is  certainly  conformable  to  the  nature  and  re. 
lations  of  things;  but  not  every  action  conformed  to 
the  nature  of  things  is  morally  good;  many  are 
morally  indifferent. 

Richard  Price  was  born  in  1723.  He  was  a 
Dissenting  minister  at  Hackney.  He  wj'ote  largely 
upon  pohtical  subjects,  in  a  democratic  spirit.  His 
moral  system  is  contained  in  his  Review  of  the 
Principal  Questions  and  Difficulties  in  Morals.  He 
died  in  1791.  As  a  moral  philosopher,  he  maintain- 
ed substantially  the  same  system  as  that  adopted  by 
Cudworlh,  the  principal  difference  being  that  the 
views  of  the  latter  received  a  particular  iijvm  of  de- 
velopment, as  against  the  selfish  system  of  Hobbes, 
while  those  of  Price  were  expounded  chiefly  in  op- 
position to  the  system  of  Hutcheson.  Ho  was  a 
thinker  of  admirable  penetration  and  sagacity,  and 
contributed  very  much  not  only  to  the  support  of  dis- 
interested  morals,  but  to  resist  the  progress  of  the 
sensual  system  in  general. 

Hutcheson  had  taught  that  our  ideas  of  good  and 
evil  are  simple  and  original ;  as  such,  necessarily  de. 
rived  from  a  sense.  Prom  this  it  would  follow  in 
strictness,  that  our  ideas  of  good  and  evil  do  not  des- 
i-nate  real  qualities  of  actions,  but  only  the  sensa- 
tions which  they  produce  in  us,  and  therefore  are 
as  much  relative  to  us  as  sweet  and  bitter.  This 
conclusion  Price  perceived;  he  saw  that  the  conse- 
quence  of  Hutcheson's  system  was  not  substantially 
II.- 
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h     f 

way  to  avoid  the  moral 
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f  Locke  s 

system  but  to  add  to.  the  s 

d  by  Locke 

a.  special  sense,  appropriat 

d        1         Ij  f    the  per- 

ception  of  moral  objects,  \ 

1     hi     tl 

f   e  termed 

[he  tiioral  sense. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  est 

rality,  and  at  the  same  tim 
good  and  evil  were  not  mei 

t        t  hi 

b  that  moral 

relj  relative 

but  immuta- 

ble  and  absolute,  Price  wa: 

3  led  at  Ihe 

outset  to  at- 

tack  Ihe  system  of  Locke.  He  therefore  diew  up  a 
complete,  simple,  and  beautiful  demonstratioo  of  the 
insufficiency  of  the  theory  of  Locke  concerning  the 
origin  of  ideas :  a  demonstration  to  which  Reid,  Stew- 
art, and  succeeding  writers  have  added  nothing  ori- 
ginal or  material.  He  proved  chat  there  are  ideas 
which  cannot  be  resolved  into  experience,  such  as 
Ihe  ideas  of  cause,  time,  space,  etc,  ;  aod  as  these 
ideas  can  neither  be  denied  {as  Hume  attempted  to 
do),  nor  resolved  into  experien&e  in  the  sense  of 
Locke,  they  must  be  admitted  as  simple  primitive 
conceptions.  If  we  admit  them  only  as  mere  forms 
of  the  mind,  as  Kant  afterward  did,  we  fall  into  uni- 
versal skepticism.  We  have  no  alternative,  there- 
fore, but  to  admit  them  as  conceptions  of  real  facts, 
as  ideas  which  represent  external  realities,  simply  in. 
tedigible  and  not  visible.  These  conceptions  must 
therefore  be  referred  to  aa  exercise  of  the  intelligence 
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fclinol  from  he  einpirioal  underatandmg  whioh  re- 
l«"=  to  the  „o.ibk  q-litie.  of  tWog.  i  lh«y  •«"« 
te  Seferod  .o  intuitive  iea«)n,  whioh  takes  cogo,- 
zatice  of  inviaible  relations  transcending  all  observn- 
tlon  and  exnerience.  .   ^,      ^  ■        „,;a 

Prion  ttatefor.  agree.  »iili  Hntohe.on  I'.f^'^- 
cring  onr  Uoa,  of  good  and  evil  a.  omplo  and  p  im- 
i  ",e  and  therefore  derived  from  a  faonlty  oapaMe  of 
Svtog  them.  Ho  agree,  witn  him  in  ..Jing  that 
f,e  poroeivo  good  and  evil  in  action,  a.  wc  perceive 
r«e»ion  and  form  in  hodio..  Bot  hero  the,  par  : 
Hntehe.on  conclude,  that  tho.e  idea,  can  bo  only 
ideas  of  sensation,  and  therefore  of  a  special  (mor. 
all  .ens.,  affected,  as  all  sensibility,  agreeably  or  di.- 
agreeably  by  the  good  or  evil ;  Pneo  denies  this  con- 
cfusion,  a^nd  attributes  the  idea,  of  good  and  ovJ  » 
a  source  of  simple  and  primitive  idea,  overlooked  by 
Hutcheson— intuitive  reason.  ,  ■ .       ■ 

Thus  e.taUishing  the  origm  of  our  moral  ideas  in 
tho  i.  priori  conceptions  o!  reason,  tlie  relative  and 
subi  1     at      vhiohthev  have  in  Hutcheson  s 
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q    y  >       p    n    p     .        y  p 

the  idea  of  good,  and  of  obligation  obeyed  or  violated. 
This  rational  conception  ia  diatinet  from  the  fact  that 
virtue  ia  a  source  of  pleasure,  or  that  it  is  useful  to 
society,  and  that  vice  is  in  both  respects  injurious :  it 
is  a  necessary  conception,  independent  of  the  consid. 
eration  of  the  consequences  of  virtue  and  vice. 

Reason  and  free-will  are  indispensable  cooditions 
of  moral  action  and  accountability. 

Absolute  virtue  consists  in  freely  and  intelligently 
doing  what  is  conformable  to  the  moral  law  ;  practi 
cal  virtue  in  doing  what  we  believe  to  be  conforma- 
ble to  it.  Finite  creatures  are  not  absolutely  exempt 
fi'om  mistake  in  moral  any  more  than  in  other  judg- 
ments. Guilt  or  mnocence  in  regard  to  a  mistake 
about  duty  are  determined  by  the  previous  question 
whether  the  means  of  knowing  were  honestly  used. 
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Senszialism  in  England. 
But,  wh.le  the  advocates  of  a  disinterested  moral- 
ity were  led,  some  of  them,  to  repudiate  altogether 
Ihe  empirical  philosophy  of  Locke,  and  others,  though 
continuing  to  hold  his  general  theory  of  the  origin 
of  ideas,  to  reject  its  moral  conclusions,  the  selfisli 
system  of  morals  was  still  maintained  by  others,  and 
the  empiricism  of  Locke  was  carried  out  to  a  com- 
plete system  of  matonahsm  and  fatalism.  Of  the 
names  that  occur  in  this  connt^n  during  the  period 
now  under  review — the  interval,  namely,  between 
Locke  and  Reid — the  most  noticeable  is  that  of 
Hartley;  to  whirh,  in  respect  fo  morals,  may  be 
added  that  of  Abraham  Tucker. 

David  Hartley  was  born  in  1705 ;  educated  at 
Cambridge  ;  practised  medicine  in  Nottinghamshire 
and  London ;  passed  the  latter  part  of  his  life  at 
Bath,  where  he  died  in  1757,  His  Observations  on 
Man  were  published  in  1749. 

This  work  contains  a  system  of  physiology,  psy. 
chology,  morals,  and  theology.  He  grounds  his 
whole  theory  of  the  operations  of  the  mind  upon  the 
association  of  ideas,  and  that  upon  the  hypothesis 
of  vibrations  of  the  nerves  in  an  oscillating  nervous 
ether.  These  vibrations  are  mechanically  produced 
by  the  impression  of  outward  objects  upon  the  nerves, 
propagated  in  the  medullary  substance  of  the  nerves 
and  brain  ;  and  a  connexion  between  our  bodies  and 
our  souls  is  effected  through  the  medium  of  a  subtile 
elastic  ether,  of  which  whole  process  the  result  is 
the  state  of  the  mind  called  sensations  or  ideas.  Dif- 
ferent ideas  may  become  associated  from  being  pro. 
duccd  contemporaneously  (which  common  condition 
of  all  the  laws  of  association  Hartley  makes  the  sole 
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kio),  SO  that  one  idea  or  vibration  will  [)ropagate  il- 
self  lo  and  reproduce  another,  though  ihe  proper  ori- 
ginal  cause  of  the  latter,  the  external  object,  does 
not  itself  act  at  the  time  upon  the  nerves  in  reprodu- 
cing ita  appropriate  configurative  vibration  or  idea. 

With  this  hypothesis  of  vibrations  mechanically 
set  in  motion,  and  this  one  and  only  law  of  asaocia- 
tion,  contemporaneousness,  Hartley  endeavoured  to 
explain  all  the  phenomena  of  consciousness. 

Ideas  being  with  him  nothing  but  certain  determi. 
nate,  configurative  vibrations,  it  was  a  matter  of 
course  to  find  him  analyzing  Locke's  theory  of  the 
origin  of  ideas  into  exclusive  sensualism.  Accord- 
ingly, he  declares  that  "  ideas  of  sensation  are  the 
elements  of  which  all  the  others  are  compounded," 
and  that  he  hopes  to  succeed  in  analyzing  "  all  ideas 
of  reflection  and  intellectual  ideas  into  simple  ideas  of 
sensation ;"  and  farther, that  "rejieclion isnota  distinct 
source  [of  ideas],  as  Mr.  Locke  makes  it."  Hartley 
thus  proposed  to  perform  for  Locke's  theory,  by 
means  of  his  principle  of  association,  the  same  office 
that  Gondillac  in  another  way  attempted — to  strip  it, 
namely,  of  a  needless  and  inconsistent  appendage, 
by  showing  that  all  ideas  of  reflection,  so  called,  were 
only  sensations  transformed. 

Hartley  was  not,  however,  a  decided  materialist, 
although  his  followers  at  a  later  period  pretended-to 
simplify  and  perfect  his  theory  by  rejecting  the  no- 
tion of  a  thinlting  principle  distinct  from  the  body. 
Hartley  allows  that  his  theory  is  destructive  of  all 
the  arguments  "  usually  brought  for  the  soul's  imma- 
teriality from  the  subtiliy  of  the  internal  senses  and 
of  the  rational  faculty,"  but  at  the  same  time  ac- 
knowledges that  "matter  and  motion,"  the  only  prin- 
Diples  in  his  mech an ico -physiological  theory  of  hu- 
man phenomena,  "however  subtly  divided  or  rea- 
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soned  upon,  yield  nothing  but  lualter       d  a 

stiil."     Ho  tlierefore  desires   that  "lie  my  n 

any  way  be  iiilerpreted  so  as  to  oppose    h 
lenality  of  the  aoul."     From  this  it  see        h     h 
must  eonsent  to  leave  the  mode  of  the  conn  b 

iweeD  the  brain  and  nerves  and  the  soul,  through  the 
medium  of  hie  ether,  inexplicable. 

But  there  are  other  conclusions  concerning  the 
soul,  repugnant  to  consciousness  and  subversive  of 
morals,  which  must  necessarily  follow,  however  they 
might  be  disclaimed  by  him. 

All  the  phenomena  of  the  mind  being  merely  sen- 
sations, or  configuralive  vibrations  mechanically  pro- 
duced, the  soul  must  be  a  mere  passive  theatre,  in 
which  the  products  of  this  blind  mechanism  are  d is- 
played.  It  is  destitute  of  all  distinct  faculties,  of  all 
activities,  whether  spontaneous  or  voluntary,  having 
CO  power  to  control,  determine,  or  nnodify  the  associ- 
ations of  ideas.  The  understanding,  judgment,  rea- 
son,  imagination,  and  will,  instead  of  actively  con- 
curring aa  determining  or  modifying  causes  of  as- 
sociation,  are  merely  its  mechanical  effects. 

This  result  Hartley  expressly  admits  in  respect  to 
the  human  will,  denying  all  freedom,  all  self-detei. 
mining  power  in  man,  and  maintaining  all  volitions 
to  be  strictly  necessary.  But  it  is  equally  true  of 
all  other  modes  of  human  activity.  In  all  human 
thinking,  invention,  and  action,  in  science,  art,  and 
conduct,  the  human  soul  is  merely  the  spectator  of 
phenomena  produced  by  an  agent  which  itself  knows 
nothing  of  what  it  is  doing.  We  ourselves  only 
fancy  that  we  reason,  love,  and  will.  There  is  no 
intelligent  activity  in  the  universe  except  God,  who 
is  the  grand  contriver  and  prime  mover  of  this  mech- 
anism. .  ,  , ,  , 
And  even  the  idea  of  God,  as  a  rational  and  holy 
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will,  is  uttei'ly  inconceivable  and  inadmissible  it 
Hartley's  eysicm.  His  theory  admits  of  no  idea  of 
reason  and  free-will  in  man  other  ihau  certaiu  U'e- 
chanical  products  of  sensation  ;  if  these  atlribuiea 
be  ascribed  to  God  in  this  sense,  we  have  no  God 
properly  spealiing  ;  and  to  suppose  the  mind  to  be  in 
possession  of  different  and  higher  ideas  of  t'lese 
attributes  as  existing  in  God,  would  subvert  his  svs- 

The  pious  and  exeeiient  author  derived,  however, 
no  such  conclusions.  Though  he  holds  the  necessity 
of  human  actions,  and  analyzes  all  virtue  into  the 
love  of  happiness,  yet  his  second  volume,  in  which 
he  reasons  to  the  common  conclusions  concerning 
God  and  his  attributes,  is  almost  entirely  independent 
of  the  conclusions  of  his  first.  He  adopts,  indeed, 
without  seeming  to  be  aware  of  the  inconsistency, 
as  grounding  principles,  ideas  which,  if  the  doctrines 
of  his  first  volume  be  true,  can  have  no  existence 
except  in  the  vibi'ations  of  his  ether. 

Abraham  Tdcker,  author  ot  Edward  Search's 
LigU  of  Nature  Pursued,  7  vols.,  1768-1774,  was 
an  English  gentleman  of  fortune,  born  in  170.'>,  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  and  died  in  1774,  He  adopted  gen- 
erally (he  principles  of  Locke,  which  he  employed 
chiefly  in  unfolding  the  mechanical  proofs  of  the  di- 
vine existence,  and  in  his  theory  of  morals.  It  is 
mainly  in  connexion  with  the  latter  thai  he  is  men- 
tioned  here  as  the  authorof  a  modification  of  the  self- 
ish system,  which  was  afterward  adopted  and  extend- 
ed by  Paley.  Tucker  cannot,  indeed,  be  said  to  be 
the  original  author  of  it ;  for  it  is  substantially  the 
theory  of  Hartley,  and  before  either  of  them,  per- 
haps, of  Law,  bishop  of  Carlisle. 

According  to  this  doctrine,  our  moral  ideas  are 
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The  philosophy  of  Hobbea  and  the  psychology  of 
tiOcUe  had  encoufitered  resistance  more  or  less  pow- 
erful even  in  England.     It  was  felt  that  sensualism 
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destroyed  the  principle  of  moral  obligation,  and  thai 
its  true  root  must  be  sougkt  elsewhere.  Cumberland 
and  Shaftesbury,  ill  the  seventeenth  century,  had  pla. 
ced  this  principle  in  a  sentiment  of  benevolence  and 
of  internal  satisfaction.  Hutchesoti,  in  the  eigh. 
teenth  century,  improving  the  theory  of  benevolent 
nfFectioos  as  the  source  of  duties,  had  disengaged 
tliem  from  any  interested  motive.  [Other  theories 
have  also  been  noticed.]  But  this  spiritualist  reac* 
tion  was  incomplete.  It  supposed,  or  left  it  to  be 
supposed  [except  in  the  work  of  Price],  that  sensual, 
ism,  unable  to  establish  moral  notions,  might  never- 
theless furnish  the  true  basis  of  other  orders  of  knowl- 
edge. Banished  from  the  sanctuary  of  duty,  it  still 
reigned  in  the  domain  of  speculation.  But  the  reac- 
tion was  soon  generalized.  Reid,  who  had  beea  led 
by  the  objections  of  Hume  to  perceive  the  ultimate 
consequences  of  sensualism,  attacked  it  not  only  as 
a  false  theory  of  morals,  but  as  a  false  theory  of  the 
human  mind. 

Historical  Notices. 
Thomas  Reid  was  born  at  Glasgow  in  1710.  He 
was  at  first  professor  of  philosophy  at  Aberdeen, 
where  he  had  pursued  his  studies ;  but  in  1763  be  was 
called  by  the  University  of  Glasgow  to  the  chair  of 
moral  philosophy,  which  had  just  before  been  filled 
by  Adam  Smith.  His  philosophical  theories  are  con. 
tained  in  a  treatise  published  under  the  title  of  Es, 
sm/s  on  the  Powers  of  the  Human  Mind,  which  has 
been  translated  into  French  by  Jouflroy.  Reid  had 
put  out  separately  the  part  relative  to  the  active  and 
the  part  relative  to  the  intellectual  faculties ;  they 
were  united  into  a  single  work  by  his  disciple  Du. 
ga\d  Stewart,  After  the  death  of  his  master,  Du- 
gald  Stewart  cultivated  and  enlarged  the  intellectual 
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latter  imports  neither  affirmation  nor  negation  ;  nor 
is  it  judgment,  wliich  is  said  to  rest  upon  the  compar. 
ison  of  two  ideas  ;  for  it  is  not  in  virtue  of  any  such 
comparison  that  we  affirm  our  thinking.  Nor  is  this 
affirmation  a  product  of  reasoning. 

Renouncing  the  pretension  of  finding  a  strict  and 
complete  classification  of  tlie  intellectual  powers, 
Reid  limits  himself  to  enumerating  those  wlrich  he 
proposes  t(i  examine:    they  are:   1.  Tlie  faculties 
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which  belong  lo  our  externRl  senses  ;  2.  Memory 
3.  Conception  ;  4.  The  faculty  of  analyzing  oomple: 
objects,  and  combining  those  that  are  simple  ;  6.  Rea- 
soiling ;  6.  Taste ;  7.  Moral  perception  ;  8.  Con- 
sciousness. 

In  the  facuhiea  which  belong  to  our  senses,  we 
must  distinguish  between  the  perceplior 
objects  and  the  sensations  which  accompany  il. 
sation  ia  the  feeling  experienced  by  the  mind  at  the 
presence  of  an  external  object ;  perception  is  the  acl 
by  which  I  believe  in  the  existence  of  that  object. 

Perception  is  a  pure  belief,  independent  of  all  dem- 
onstratioD,  and  instinctively  determined  by  the  natu. 
ral  constitution  of  the  human  mind. 

Most  philosophers  have  endeavoured  to  explain  the 
fact  of  perception  by  saying  that  we  do  not  perceive 
external  objects  themselves,  but  only  their  images 
present  to  our  minda.  Reid  rejects  this  explanation  : 
first,  it  is  contraj'y  to  universal  feeling ;  for  all  iiien, 
when  they  follow  solely  the  impulse  of  their  nature, 
believe  they  see  the  objects  ;  secondly,  this  explana. 
tion  gratuitously  takes  for  granted  the  existence  of 
images.  To  affirm  their  existence,  they  ground 
themselves  upon  the  reason  that  a  thing  canaot  act 
where  it  is  not ;  from  whence  they  conclude  that  the 
mind  and  external  objects,  not  being  in  the  same 
place,  nor,  consequently,  immediately  present  to  each 
other,  there  must  exist  ao  intermediate  image.  But 
Reid  denies  that  in  the  fact  of  perception  there  is 
any  action  of  the  miad  upon  the  object,  or  of  Ihe  ob- 
ject upon  the  mind.  For  the  rest,  he  undertakes  not 
to  substitute  any  explanation  in  tlie  place  of  the  one 
he  rejects ;  perception  is,  in  his  view,  an  inexplica- 
ble fact,  as  the  certainty  of  perceptions,  that  is.  the 
real  existence  of  the  qualities  perceived,  and  of  the 
subject  called  matter  to  which  ihey  belong,  is  in  the 
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Memory  implies  a  belief  of  the  same  nalure,  of 
which  we  can  give  no  other  reason  than  that  it  is  an 
element  in  the  constitution  of  our  mind. 

Reid  describes  and  examines  the  different  theories 
ihat  have  been  proposed  respecting  memory,  and 
oartieulurly  those  of  Loclce  and  Hume,  These  the- 
ories are  a  consequence  of  the  hypothesis  of  inter, 
rtiediate  images,  aa  the  means  by  which  it  has  been 
Attempted  to  explain  perception. 

Conception,  considered  aa  being  in  general  ihe 
jimpie  apprehension  of  any  object,  material  or  im- 
rnaterial,  real  or  imaginary,  implies  in  itself  neither 
truth  nor  error.  When  we  say  that  there  are  ideas, 
conceptions,  true  and  false,  we  give  to  these  express- 
ioiis  a  sense  which  refers  to  an  act  of  judgment,  and 
not  to  pure  conception.  Reid  describes  the  princi- 
pal characteristics  of  conception,  and  particularly  its 
analogy  with  the  representation  of  an  object  by  paint- 
ing. But  this  analogy,  true  within  certain  Umits  be- 
comes a  source  of  error  if  this  compir  son  is  Irana- 
formed  into  an  absolute  similitude 

Most  philosophers  have  mainta  ed  that  concep- 
tion supposes,  «s  well  as  perception  and  emory  two 
objects,  the  one  interior  and  i  n  t  ediatc  the  other 
mediate  and  external ;  in  a  woid  the  1 1  ige  present 
to  the  mind,  and  the  real  object  wh  i"h  produces  the 
image.  Reid  here  again  attacks  this  opinion.  On 
this  occasion  he  refutes,  though  in  a  very  feeble  way, 
the  theory  of  Plato  concerning  ideas. 

He  considers,  as  one  consequence  of  the  distinc 
tion  between  the  internal  and  the  esiernal  object,  the 
opinion  according  to  which  conception  is  the  meas- 
ure of  the  possibility  of  things.  Reid  makes  the  ob- 
servation that  we  can  conceive  a  pivipasilion  in  two 
n.— 19 
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wajs:  first,  by  comprehending  the  signification  of 
it ;  secondly,  by  judging  that  it  is  true.  In  the  first 
case,  it  is  false  that  conception  is  the  measure  of  pos. 
sibility,  since  we  perfectly  eomprehend  the  meaning 
of  a  contradictory  and  impossible  proposition  ;  in 
the  second  case,  the  maxim  in  question  is  still  false, 
since  it  is  a  matter  of  experience  that  men  pass  op. 
posite  judgments  respecting  the  possibility  or  impos- 
sibility  of  things. 

After  simple  conception  comes  the  powei'  of  form- 
ing general  conceptions.  They  may  be  considered 
bothin  relation  to  the  words  which  express  them, 
and  in  themselves. 

And,  first,  how  comes  it  that  the  greatest  part  of 
words  are  genera!  words,  while  we  perceive  only  in- 
dividual existences  ?  It  should  bo  observed,  first,  that 
there  are  but  a  very  small  number  of  individual  ob- 
jects  perceived  by  the  generality  of  men.  The  most 
part  of  individual  objects,  being  visible  only  to  the 
men  who  I'eside  in  the  localities  whero  these  objects 
exist,  have  proper  names  ;  common  language  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  in  great  part  composed  of  genei'al 
names.  In  the  second  place,  we  do  not  know  objects 
in  themselves,  but  only  by  their  qualities  or  attributes, 
which  being  common  to  a  certain  number  of  Individ, 
uals,  can  be  expressed  only  by  words  general  as  them, 
selves.  FinaUy,  this  multitude  of  general  terms  re- 
sults a]so  from  a  want  inherent  in  the  human  breast, 
which  would  be  overwhelmed  by  the  innumerable 
multitude  of  individual  notions  if  it  had  not  the 
faculty  of  classing  them  in  genera  and  species,  by 
means  of  terms  which  represent  collections  of  things 
lliathave  common  attributes. 

If  we  consider  general  conceptions  in  themselves, 
we  see  three  processes  presiding  over  Ibi^^r  forma- 
tion :  the  p"ocess  of  abstraction,  by  whic)  ^  si'bjea 
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1  its  atti'ibutes,  lo  each  of  which  a 
special  name  is  given  ;  the  process  of  geQeralization, 
by  which  we  observe  the  qualities  common  to  several 
subjects ;  the  process  of  combination,  by  which  we 
unite  several  attributes  into  one  single  abstract  whole, 
which  is  represented  by  a  particular  denomination. 

The  observations  of  Reid  on  the  faculty  of  judg- 
ment contains  his  theory  of  common  sense.  The 
germe  of  this  theory  is  found,  as  he  himself  has  re- 
marked, in  Father  Buffier's  Treatise  of  First  Truths, 
and  ia  several  other  writings. 

Common  sense  is  the  sound  natural  sense  imparted 
lo  all  men,  in  virtue  of  which  they  each  and  all  spon- 
laneously  pass  certain  judgments,  the  evidence  of 
which  strikes  all  minds. 

Reason  has  two  degrees :  the  one  consists  in  judg- 
ing of  things  evident  in  themselves,  the  other  in  de- 
duc  ng  fro  n  those  judgrae  ts  consequences  which 
vc  e  not  ev  dent  n  themselves.  The  first  is  the 
pe  ul  ar  a  d  th  o  ly  fu  ct  on  of  common  sense  ; 
i  o  w  h  ch  t  ap[  ear  hat  Co  iiiion  sense  coincides 
s  whole  e\  en       th  reason,  and  is  only  one  of 

r  la  d  do»  t  s  necessary  to  determine  the 
udfj  71  ts  vl  ch  are  tl  e  prod  ct  of  common  sense. 
These  judgments  si  o  Id  first  be  divided  into  two 
c  asses  accord  ng  as  they  refer  to  contingent  truths 
or  to  necessary  tiuths 

Tt    J  d  f    ommon  sense  relating  to  con- 
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4.  I  am  certain  of  my  personal  identity  from  iho 
remotest  period  to  which  my  memory  can  reach. 

5.  Objects  which  I  perceive  by  the  aid  of  my 
senses  really  exist,  and  are  as  I  perceive  them. 

6.  I  exert  some  degree  of  power  upon  my  actions 
and  determinations. 

7.  The  natural  faculties  by  which  I  distinguish 
truth  from  error  are  not  delusive. 

8.  My  fellow. men  are  living  and  intelligent  crea- 
tures like  myself. 

9.  Certain  expressions  of  countenance,  certain 
sounds  of  the  voice,  and  certain  gestures,  indicate 
certain  thoughts  and  certain  dispositions  of  mind. 

10.  We  have  naturally  some  regard  for  the  testi- 
mony of  men  in  matters  of  fact,  and  even  for  faumaK 
authority  in  matters  of  opinion. 

11.  Many  events  which  depend  upon  the  free-wil! 
of  our  fellow-men  may  nevertheless  be  foreseen  with 
more  or  less  probability. 

12.  In  the  order  of  nature,  that  which  is  to  take 
place  will  probably  resemble  that  which  has  taken 
place  in  similar  circumstances. 

With  respect  to  the  judgments  of  common  sense 
which  relate  to  necessary  truths,  Reid  limits  himself 
to  dividing  them  into  classes,  indicating  some  exam- 
ples, to  which  he  adds  observations  on  such  of  these 
principles  as  have  been  the  subject  of  controversies. 
These  judgments  of  common  sense  are  grammatical, 
logical,  mathematical,  esthetical,  moral,  and  meta- 
physical. Among  the  metaphysical  principles  he 
distinguishes  three  which  have  been  attacked  by 
Hume,  namely,  that  sensible  qualities  have  a  subject 
which  we  call  body,  and  a  subject  which  we  call 
spirit;  that  everything  which  begins  to  exist  is  pro- 
duced by  a  cause ;  and  that  evident  marks  of  design 
and  intelligence  in  the  effect  prove  design  and  Intel. 
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CoQSciouHness  is  the  faculty  that  makes  us  awaie 
of  the  actual  modifications  and  operations  of  our 
own  minds.  Skeptics  have  assailed  all  other  orders 
■>i  knowledge,  but  have  never  disputed  the  facts  of 
3onsciou?ness.  But  it  will  not  do  to  confound  con- 
sciousness with  reflection.  Tho  first,  which  results 
aeoessf  rily  from  the  very  nature  of  man,  is  common 
to  all  the  second  requires  a  capacity  of  intellectual 
activ  y  which  is  given  but  to  a  few,  and  this  is  the 
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practical  life  of  all  men.  This  idea,  it  is  true,  is  fur- 
nished neither  by  sensations  nor  by  consciousness, 
which  testifies  solely  the  existence  of  the  operations, 
and  not  the  existence  of  [he  faculties.  But,  since 
this  idea  is.  inherent  in  the  human  mind,  we  must 
look  for  its  source  in  a  belief  resulting  from  the  cou 
stitution  of  the  human  mind. 

Although  the  will  be  that  which  wo  can  conceive 
moat  clearly  under  the  notion  of  active  power,  we 
ought  nevertheless  to  distinguish  the  principles  of 
action  into  two  classes,  mechanical  principles  and 
voluntary  principles.  ,  The  mechanical  principles, 
which  suppose  neither  attention,  nor  deliberation,  uor 
will  to  act,  are  the  instincts  and  habits.  Besides  the 
instincts  which  are  manifested  in  the  child,  there  are 
some  which  survive  infancy.  Some  are  absolutely 
necessary  lo  our  physical  preservation,  such  as  the 
instinct  which  governs  the  act  of  swallowing.  Oth- 
ers refer  to  actions  which  must  be  so  frequently  re- 
peated that  they  would  absorb  our  whole  attention  if 
they  required  any  deliberation.  Others,  again,  refer 
to  actions  which  must  be  produced  so  suddenly  that 
thought  would  not  have  lime  to  intervene.     We  may 
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Bttributo,  at  least  partially,  to  instinct  the  oatural 
propensity  of  man  for  imitation.  As  to  liabits,  tliey 
suppose  undoubtedly  tlie  action  of  the  will,  in  the 
sense  that  tliey  consist  in  a  facility  of  action  acqui- 
red by  repeated  acts ;  but  the  proper  power  of  habit, 
taken  in  itself,  has  its  root  in  a  property  of  human 
nature  distinct  from  simple  will. 

The  principles  of  voluntary  actions  are  of  two 
sorts,  for  the  will  or  power  of  self-determination  is 
influenced  by  two  sorts  of  motives ;  irrational  niolives, 
relating  to  the  faculty  of  feeling,  and  rational  mo- 
tives, relating  to  the  faculty  of  judging.  The  first, 
eotnmon  to  man  and  the  brutes,  are  addressed  to  the 
animal  part  of  our  nature ;  the  second  correspond  lo 
the  human  element  properly  speaking. 

The  animal  principles  of  action  are  resolved  into 
appetites,  desires,  and  affections.  The  appetites  are 
periodical,  and  accompanied  by  a  disagreeable  sen- 
sution  peculiar  to  each.  The  desires  are  not  accom- 
panied by  a  disagreeable  sensation;  nor  are  ihey 
periodical,  but  constant.  The  affections  are  princi- 
ples of  action  which  imply  a  benevolent  or  malevo- 
lent disposition  with  respect  to  persons.  When  the 
desires  and  affections  are  carried  to  a  certain  degree 
of  vehemence,  they  take  the  name  of  passions. 

The  rational  principles,  or  those  relative  to  the 
faculty  of  judging,  are  enlightened  self-love  and  duty. 
Enlightened  seif-love,  taken. as  the  sole  regulative 
principle  of  human  conduct,  is  insufficient.  The  gen. 
erality  of  men  do  not  possess  sufficient  instruction  to 
be  able  to  make  a  skilful  application  of  it  at  all  times. 
It  does  not  elevate  man  to  the  perfection  of  which 
humanity  is  susceptible ;  for  disinterestedness  and 
generosity  are  the  most  elevated  objects  of  our  sym. 
pathy  and  admiration.  And,  finally,  it  cannot  by  it. 
self  procure  the  greatest  amovnt  of  happiness,  since 
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men  wlio  consult  only  iheir  own  welfare,  however 
strictly  their  conduct  may  coincide  in  form  with  oui 
notions  of  perfect  virtue,  are  deprived  of  the  high  in. 
ternal  satisfaction  connected  only  with  the  fultilmeot 
of  duty. 

The  notion  of  duty,  which  is  found  naturally  in 
the  minds  of  all  men,  testifies  the  existence  of  a  [mor- 
al faculty,  whicl.  Reid  does  not  object  to  calling,  with 
Hutcheson],  moral  sense,  which  inspires  us  with  prim- 
itive moral  judgments,  as  the  senses  inspire  us  wilh 
the  primitive  judgments  we  pass  respecting  bodies. 
But  there  is  this  difference  between  speculative  and 
moral  judgments,  that  the  latter  are  accompanied  by 
a  sentiment  of  approbation  or  disapprobation,  while 
the  former  are  pure  affirmations  separate  from  any 


The  moral  sense,  or  conscience,  has  need,  like  all 
human  faculties,  to  be  cultivated  in  order  to  develop 
and  perfect  it. 

Summarily,  enlightened  aelf-interest  is  a  rational 
principle,  regulative  of  all  the  animal  principles  which 
refer  to  utility,  and  ought  itself  to  be  regulated  by 
the  rational  principle  of  duty.  But  can  it  ever  hap. 
pen  that  these  two  principles  should  he  really  in  op. 
position  ?  Faith  in  divine  Providence  should  per. 
suade  us  that  we  can  never  injure  our  own  welfare 
by  takm^g  duty  for  our  guide.  Take  away  the  be. 
lief  in  God,  and  these  two  constituent  principles  of 
our  actions  might  come,  and  would  necessarily  come, 
into  a  state  of  hostility;  and  this  is  a  proof  that  mor- 
als is  necessarily  connected  with  religion. 

Bui,  whatever  be  the  motives  tbat  excite  it,  (he 
will  is  free.  Wherever  there  is  passivity,  there  is, 
properly  speaking,  no  cause :  to  affirm  that  man  is 
freeis  to  affirm  that  he  is  really  the  cause  of  his  own 
actions.     In  developing  the  proofs  of  human  free. 
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dom,  and  in  rep.ying  lo  the  pniioipal  objections  al. 
leged  against  it,  Reid  employs  the  grounding  ideaa 
found  in  anterior  philosophies.  The  enumeration 
which  he  gives  of  first  principles  in  morals,  and  the 
cotisidei'ations  which  he  offers  upon  the  conditiona 
of  tiioralily,  on  the  character  of  the  idea  of  justice, 
which  is  natural  and  not  artificial,  and  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  obligation  of  contracts,  present  also  a 
class  of  ideas  not  pertaining  to  the  Scottish  philoso 
phy  in  its  fundamental  peculiarities. 
Oiservations. 
1.  In  respect  of  method,  the  philosophy  of  Reid 
was  a  combination  of  the  method  of  Descartes  and 
that  of  BacoQ.  Descartes  set  out  with  internal  obser- 
vation, but  he  soon  abandoned  it.  Bacon,  on  his  part, 
had  established  that  philosophy  should  rest  upon  a 
large  basis  of  observation ;  but  he  had  particularly 
applied  his  method  to  the  knowledge  of  external 
facts.  Reid,  uniting  these  two  points  of  view,  took, 
as  the  basis  of  philosophy,  the  most  complete  obser- 
vatioa  possible  of  internal  facts,  or  of  the  constitu- 
tion  of  the  human  mind. 

3.  Whatever  judgment  be  passed  upon  the  general 
principles  of  his  philosophy,  it  must  be  allowed  to 
contain  a  multitude  of  views  which  evince  remarka- 
hie  sagacity. 

3.  That  which  specially  charactenzes  his  philoso- 
phy is  his  doctrine  concerning  ultimate  conviction,  or 
the  judgments  of  common  sense.  The  Scottish 
Bchool  has  well  perceived  that  the  human  mind  im. 
plies  radically,  and  under  many  relations,  an  element 
of  belief  independent  of  all  demonstration,  and  that 
every  philosophy  which  rejects  this  element  under- 
mines the  edifice  it  would  construct.  But,  while 
most  othe,-  philosophies  require  speculative  concep- 
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tions  where  only  the  fact  of  belief  i*  to  be  bad,  .ioos 
not  the  Scottish  school  take  refuge  iixt  often  in  the 
convenient  asylum  of  belief,  in  order  to  excuse  itself 
from  furnishing  speculative  grounds  ? 

4.  Many  modern  metaphysicians,  particularly  in 
Germany,  abandoning  themselves  to  a  philosophical 
intemperance,  which  misconceives  the  limits  of  the 
human,  mind,  have  resembled  a  man  who  intoxicates 
himself  under  the  pretext  that  it  is  necessary  to  drink, 
Tlie  Scottish  school  almost  refuses  to  drink  for  fear 
al  intoxication.  Its  tendency  to  error  is  that  of  an 
excess  of  circumspection,  and  that  of  other  schools 
is  that  of  an  excess  of  boldness.  But  by  its  firm 
and  practical  good  sense  it  has  served  as  a  most  im- 
portant counterpoise  to  tho  license  of  speculation. 
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From  ihe  time  of  Eeid  to  the  end  of  the  eighteeath 
century,  a  considerable  degree  of  philosophical  activ- 
ity  prevailed  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  numer- 
ous works  were  produced,  though  in  general  the  re- 
ligious  and  moral  predominated  over  the  purely  spec- 
ulative interest.  The  philosophical  writings  of  the 
period  for  the  most  part  belong,  in  respect  to  their 
leading  principles,  to  the  school  of  Locke  and  Hart- 
lev,  or  to  the  Scottish  school  represented  by  Keid. 
a"  brief  notice  will  he  given  of  some  of  the  more 
distinguished  names,  and  of  the  position  in  which  ih^y 
respectively  stand  in  relation  to  anterior  systems. 

Opponents  of  Hume. 

OSWALD.— BEATTIE.— PRIESTLEY. 

The  skepticism  which  Hume  had  deduced  from  the 
principles  of  Locke,  assailing,  as  it  did,  not  only  the 
pretensions  of  speculation,  but  the  certainty  ot  al 
human  knowledge,  and  especially  the  fundamental 
truths  of  religion,  the  existence  of  God,  Providence, 
a  future  life,  miracles,  etc.,  called  out  many  adver- 
saries,  who  in  various  ways  sought  to  defend  the 
truths  of  religion  against  the  conclusiona  of  Hume. 

James  Oswald,  a  clergyman  of  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland,  published  in  1766-1772  ^  Ap- 
11- 
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peal  to  Common  Sense  m  Beluxlf  of  Religion,  in  which 
he  made  the  Common  Sense  of  mankind,  or  the  uni- 
versal consent  of  humanity,  the  first  principle  and 
supreme  criterion  of  all  philosophical  truth. 

Jambs  Bbattie  (born  in  1735,  died  in  1803),  pro- 
fessor of  Moral  Philosophy  at  Edinburgh,  and  after- 
ward at  Aberdeen,  produced  in  1770  his  Essay  on 
tlie  Nature  and  ImmutabiKly  of  Truth.  He  adopted 
the  same  general  system  as  Reid,  recognising  certain 
principles  of  knowledge  as  not  derived  from  experi- 
ence in  the  meaning  of  Locke  and  Hume,  but  refer- 
able to  Common  Sense  :  he  used  these  terms,  how- 
ever, in  a  very  vague  and  exceptionable  way.  He 
defended  the  truths  attacked  by  skepticism  with  great 
zeal,  but  with  far  less  ability  than  Reid.  He  pub- 
lished also  various  treatises  on  Esthetics  and  Mor- 
als, in  which  last  he  maintained  the  system  of  the 
moral  sense.  As  a  writer,  ho  is  more  remarkable 
for  elegance  and  good  taste  than  for  philosophical 
genius. 

Joseph  Phiestley,  who  was  born  in  1738  and 
died  in  1804,  is  more  celebrated  at  the  present  day 
for  his  contributions  to  physical  science  than  for  his 
philosophical  writings.  He  attacked,  however,  both 
Hume  and  his  adversaries.  Priestley  was  a  materi- 
alist, and  an  ardent  disciple  of  Hartley,  whose  theory 
of  association  he  adopted  and  revived,  as  explaining 
all  the  phenomena  of  the  human  mind.  According- 
ly, while  he  attempted  to  refute  the  objections  of 
Hume  against  the  truths  of  natural  and  revealed 
religion,  he  at  the  same  time  combated  the  doctrines 
of  Reid,  Beattie,  and  Oswald  concerning  Common 
Sense,  or  instinctive  principles  of  belief  not  resnlva. 
ble  into  sensation.  Tliese  principles  he  riJiculed  aa 
occwft  qualities,  which  should  be  exploded  from  phi- 
losophy.    With  Hartley,  he  likewise  denied  the  free- 
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dom  of  the  will,  and  maintained  the  necessity  of  all 
human  volitions. 

Ethical  Syslems. 

FEKGTTSON. 

Neahly  at  the  same  time  with  the  first  publication 
)f  Reid  appeared  the  "  Institutes  of  Moral  Philos"- 
piiy"  by  Adam  Ferguson.  Ferguson  was  born  in 
1734,  was  professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  which  place  he  resigned  in 
1783  in  favour  of  Dugald  Stewart.  His  "Treatise 
oil  Moral  and  Political  Science"  was  published  in 
1793.  He  died  in  1816.  He  maintained  the  doc- 
trine of  the  moral  sense,  and  made  virtue  to  consist 
in  a  continuous  effort,  by  which  the  perfection  of  the 
soul  is  developed. 

PALBY. 

William  Paley  (born  in  1743  and  died  in  1805) 
published  his  celebrated  work  on  Moral  Philosophy 
in  1785.  He  agrees  with  Hume  in  resolving  the  es- 
sence of  virtue  into  utility,  yet  he  differs  from  him, 
as  well  as  from  the  other  advocates  of  disinterested 
morality,  by  denying  the  existence  of  conscience,  of 
any  moral  feculty,  considered  either  as  a  moral  sense, 
or  as  a  modification  of  reason.  Paley  was  a  stren- 
uous supporter  of  the  selfish  system,  though  not  in  its 
grossest  form.  The  general  consequences  of  actions 
is  the  sole  criterion  of  their  moral  quality.  Virtue 
is 'defined  by  him  to  be  "the  doing  good  to  mankind, 
in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  for  t!  e  sake  of  ever- 
lasting  happiness."  Mackintosh  makes  the  obser. 
vation  that  this  is  not  so  much  a  definition  as  a  prop- 
osition. Taken,  however,  as  a  definition,  it  involves 
the  gravest  consequences  :  among  others,  that  an  act 
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ev<;n  of  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  (which,  unless 
his  definition  involve  a  contradiction,  must  be  taken 
only  as  the  rule  of  action)  is  destitute  of  the  charac. 
ter  of  virtue  if  a  regard  to  our  owe  happiness  was 
not  the  motive.  Conformably  with  his  principles,  he 
makes  no  distinction  between  Prudence  and  Virlue, 
except  that  the  former  relates  to  our  regard  to  what 
we  shall  gain  or  lose  in  this  world,  the  latter  to  what 
we  shall  gain  or  lose  in  the  world  to  cume  ;  that  is 
to  say,  he  makes  wo  essential  distinction  between 

CAHWIM. 

Erasmus  Dakwin  was  born  in  1732  and  died  in 
1802.  Besides  several  poetical  works,  he  wrote  uti. 
merous  treatises  on  different  subjects  of  physical  and 
physiological  science.  His  philosophical  views  are 
particularly  developed  in  his  Zoonomia,  or  Laws  of 
Organic  Life,  published  in  1793-1796.  He  belong- 
ed in  general  to  the  school  of  Hartley  and  Priestley, 
though  he  developed  his  views  with  much  originality. 
He  taught  that  all  animated  nature  originates  in  sin- 
gle filaments,  endowed  with  irritability,  which  is  the 
cause  of  vital  motion  and  organization.  He  carri- 
ed  his  materialism  to  such  an  exaggerated  extreme 
as  to  maintain  that "  ideas  are  material  things :"  u 
position  which  he  does  not  even  attempt  to  prove, 
hut  reasons  upon  throughout  his  work  as  an  estab- 
lished fact.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  English 
physiological  materialists  of  this  period  carried  their 
views  on  this  subject  to  a  much  greater  length,  and 
expressed  ihcm  much  more  decidedly,  than  the  French 
followers  of  Locke ;  for,  while  the  latter  held  mere- 
ly in  a  general  way  that  thought  is  the  result  of  ma- 
terial organization,  and  that  "  every  idea  must,"  in 
the  language  of  Diderot,  "  necessarily  resolve  itself 
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aliimately  inlo  a  sensible  representation  or  picture," 
severai  of  the  former  advanced  the  special  hypothe- 
sis that  the  immediate  objects  of  thought  are  either 
particles  of  the  medullary  substance  of  the  brain,  or 
vibrations  of  these  particles.  The  doctrine  of  the 
materiality  of  ideas  cannot  be  said  to  be  original  with 
Darwin  :  it  appeared  in  the  seventeenth  century  in 
the  writings  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  and  also  of  Dr. 
Robert  Hooke,  celebrated  for  hia  attempts  to  deprive 
Newton  of  the  honour  of  his  discoveries  with  respect 
to  the  law-of  gravitation.  One  of  the  early  works 
of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  was  devoted  to  the  needless 
labour  of  refuting  Darwin's  theory. 

EENTHAM. 

Among  the  modern  advocates  of  the  selfish  sys- 
tem of  morals,  no  one  has  attracted  a  greater  share 
of  public  attention  than  Jeremy  Bentham.  This  cel- 
ebrated jurist  was  born  in  1747;  was  educated  at 
Oxford  ;  was  called  to  the  bar,  but  soon  abandoned 
the  profession  and  led  a  retired  and  singular  mode 
f!i         h    h  fLnd      devoting  himself  to  the 

po       Q     f     u  s     o  'ks  on  jurisprudence, 

g  n  n     and     a     u    b     iches  of  political  and 

n    al        n  H    d    d      1832.     The  eecentrici- 

y  of  h  ha  ad  hah  ts ;  the  peculiarities  of 
h  yl  1  d  dd  d  lusive  castof  his  prin. 
ciple  ,  tl  I  d  h  d  h  wl  ch  he  carried  them  out 
to  their  consequences ;  the  uncompromising  hostili- 
ty with  which  he  assailed  all  opinions  differing  from 
his  own ;  and  the  seemingly  practical  character  of 
his  system:  these  circumstances  have  conspired  to 
make  him  the  head  of  an  ardent  school  of  disciples, 
who  have  continued  to  the  present  time  to  propagate 
the  doctrines  of  their  master  with  a  zeal  almost  bor- 
dering upon  fanaticism  As  a  jurist,  he  has  certain- 
U.— 13 
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Jy  rendered  importanl  service  to  humanity,  and  she^ 
much  original  light  upon  many  principles  of  legisla 
tion,  in  spile  of  the  errors  into  which  the  unqu^ifie' 
and  exclusive  character  of  his  principles  led  him 
As  a  moralist,  his  system  is  substantially  that  of 
Hobbes,  his  originality  consisting  only  in  the  bold 
ness  of  his  positions,  and  in  the  peculiar  form  in  which 
he  has  clothed  them.  Hobbes  was  a  metaphysician, 
Benlham  a  jurist :  Hobbes  sought  to  ground  his  prin- 
ciples  in  psychological  analysis ;  Beatham  assumed 
them  without  proof  aa  obvious  and  undeniable  facts. 
As  a  jurist,  Bentham  was  led  to  regard  human  ac- 
tions in  the  single  point  of  their  influence  upon  soci- 
ety  ;  for,  though  legislation  does  not,  and  ought  not 
to,  disregard  the  mora!  quality  of  actions,  yet  its  pe- 
culiar and  itnmediate  object  is  the  prevention  of  ac. 
tions  injurious  to  society.  Thus  Bentham,  setting 
out  as  a  jurist,  becomes  a  moralist  only  by  extending 
the  maxims  of  legislative  enactment  to  all  human  ac- 
tions, and  making  their  private  and  social  utility  the 
sole  test  of  their  morality.  His  moral  system  is 
mainly  found  in  his  Principles  of  Morals  md  Legis- 
lation, published  in  1789,  though  it  had  been  printed 
nine  years  before. 
The  principles  of  his  system  are  briefly  as  fol. 

The  desire  of  pleasure  and  the  fear  of  pain  are  the 
only  possible  motives  which  can  influence  the  human 
will. 

Cottsequently,  pleasure  is  the  only  object  of  pur- 
suit,  the  sole  end  of  human  existence. 

The  utiliiy  of  actions  is  their  property  of  increas- 

suffering,  in  individuals  or  in  the  community. 

The  lavifulness,  justice,  goodness,  or  morality  of 
actions  means  only  their  utility  in  the  sense  defined :. 
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if  these  terms  are  not  used  m  this  sense,  thtj  are 
used  without  meaning. 

The  principle  o^  uiihiy,  or  the  greatest  happiness 
principle,  is  that  which  determinea  the  quality  of  ac. 
tions  by  their  twofold  propeity  of  producing  pleasure 
or  pain  in  the  individual  or  the  community.  This 
is  tlie  only  test  of  the  morality  of  actions,  the  sole 
ground  of  approbation  or  disapprobation,  the  sole 
rule  for  morals  as  well  aa  legislation. 

The  supreme  interest  of  every  individual  is  the  at. 
tainment  of  the  greatest  happiness  of  which  lie  is  ca- 
pable; the  supreme  interest  of  society  is  the  attain- 
ment of  the  greatest  happiness  possible  to  all  the  in- 
dividuals of  which  it  is  composed. 

All  systems  of  ethics  and  of  legislation  which  pro- 
ceed upon  any  other  principle  than  utility  are  false: 
all  false  systems  may  be  reduced  to  two  classes: 
1.  Systems  oi  asceticism,  which  adopt,  indeed,  the 
right  criterion  by  judging  of  the  quality  of  actions 
from  their  consequences,  but  apply  it  falsely  and  in 
contradiclion  to  human  nature  by  making  good  ac- 
tions to  be  such  as  produce  pain,  and  bad  actions  such 
as  produce  pleasure;  2,  Systems  ol  sympathy  and 
nnlipalhy,  which  judge  of  actions  as  good  or  bad  in- 
dejWiitiently  of  their  consequences. 

The  principle  of  utility,  being  thus  assumed  as  ab- 
jolute,  it  follows  that  every  kind  of  pleasure — even 
•hat  felt  by  ihe  perpetrator  of  the  most  atrocious 
crime — is  good  in  itself;  ihe  man  is  not  to  be  con- 
demned for  the  pleasure  he  took  in  the  act,  but  only 
because  its  ulterior  consequences  will  produce  an 
overbalance  of  pain:  this  is  the  only  reason  why  it 
is  called  wrong  or  criminal. 

It  is  in  the  practical  application  of  these  principles, 
and  especially  in  his  character  of  jurist,  that  the  ori- 
ginality of  Bentham  is  displayed.  Having  classified 
the  various  kinds  of  pleasure  and  pain,  he  seeks  to 
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determine  their  compara 
graduated  scale  for  the 
actions.  To  make  this  calculation,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  the  elements  to  be  compared.  These  are  i-c- 
ferred  to  four  classes :  1.  All  the  pleasures  and 
psins  of  which  human  nature  is  susceptible,  compared 
in  the  sixfold  relation  of  tntensili/.  duration,  cerltdnty 
or  amertainly,  propinquily  or,  remoteness,  fecundity, 
and  parity;  2.  Primary  circumstances,  tending  to 
increase  or  lessen  the  value  of  those  pleasures,  as 
health,  strength,  etc. ;  3.  Secondary  circumstances, 
affecting  the  degree  of  sensibility,  and  indirectly 
modifying  the  value  of  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  in- 
dividuals; 4.  The  multiplied  consequences  which  fol- 
low a  pleasurable  or  paioful  action,  beginning  with 
the  individual,  and  extending  through  the  various 
domestic  and  social  relations  to  iho  community  nt 
large. 

Applying  these  elements  of  calculation,  all  practi- 
cal  problems  in  morals  are  solved,  and  the  moral  val- 
ue of  every  possible  act  is  determined.  If  an  action 
is  useful,  it  is  good ;  if  injurious,  bad  ;  and  in  both 
cases  in  the  degree  of  its  otili'y  or  injuriousness : 
aad  to  decide  in  every  particular  case,  we  must  cal- 
culate all  its  possible  effects  to  see  which  preponder- 
ates, the  pleasurable  or  the  painful  consequences. 
To  know  which  of  two  useful  or  of  two  injurious  ac- 
tions is  the  most  so,  the  same  rule  applies.  The 
relative  goodness  or  badness  of  a  given  number  of 
good  or  bad  actions  is  determined  in  the  same  way. 

But  the  main  value  of  this  method,  in  the  view  of 
Bonthain,  is  in  its  application  to  the  grounds  of  le- 
gislation. To  inquire  whether  mankind  have  the 
riglit  to  regard  and  punish  certHin  actions  as  crimes, 
is  the  same  thing  as  to  inquire  whether  doing  so  is 
useful  to  society.  But  the  crime  (the  injurious  ac- 
tion) is  an  evil,  and  the  penalty  is  in  evil.     The 
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question,  therefore,  is  to  be  decided  by  a  balance 
struck  between  two  evils :  Will  the  penalty  tend  to 
prevent  the  crime ;  and  ia  the  evil  of  the  penalty  less 
than  that  of  the  consequences  of  the  act  t  If  so,  we 
may  forbid  and  punish.  That  it  is  so  in  certain 
cases  is  easily  proved  ;  therefore  society  baa  in  cer- 
tain cases  the  right  to  forbid  and  punish. 

As  pleasure  and  pain  are  the  only  motives  that 
can  determine  the  will,  they  are  the  only  sanctions 
which  can  operate  with  binding  or  obligatory  force. 
There  are  four  kinds  of  sanctions  :  physical,  referring 
to  the  natural  consequences  of  actions ;  moral  or  pop- 
ular, referring  to  the  pleasures  and  pains  resulting 
from  the  opinions  and  feelings  excited  towards  us  by 
our  actions  in  the  minds  of  our  fellow-men  ;  the  re- 
Ugiotts,  which  result  from  the  hope  and  fear  of  re- 
wards  and  punishments  in  a  future  life  ;  and,  lastly, 
the  political  sanction,  including  the  penalties  atiached 
to  actions  by  law. 

Of  these  sanctions  civil  society,  or  government, 
can  directly  use  only  the  last.  It  can  prohibit  cer. 
tain  actions, and  punish  them  with  ceiiain  pains  ;  but 
it  cannot  control  the  physical  or  moral  consequen- 
cea  of  actions.  It  should  not,  however,  disregard 
the  other  sanctions  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  should  ren- 
der  them  as  far  as  possible  auxiliary  to  the  influence 
of  the  legal  sanction. 

Obseroalions. 

The  whole  system  of  Bentham  rests  upon  the  po- 
fijlion  that  pleasure  and  pain  are  the  sole  motives  of 
human  volition.  Bentham  assume  h  s  p  n  j  le  aa 
an  axiom  that  needs  no  proof  d  he  ofie  a  none, 
except  indirectly,  in  combatin     he    ys  e    a   hat  ad. 

The  plausibility  of  many  of  1  a  e\pl  na  o  f  hu- 
man  conduct  ia  entirely  owing  ho    e  e  a  cod- 
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fo  on  which  he  has  made  of  o  p  nc  i  es  perfectly 
I  s  QC  the  principle  of  pr  va  e  u  j  aad  he  prin- 
c  pie  uf  general  utilily.  Ben  ha  n  ade  h  s  coufu. 
8  n  q  te  unconsciously ;  Hobbea  as  n  o  e  clear- 
s  gl  ed  acd  more  consistent  he  s&v,  the  d  s  tnction, 
and  elused  to  make  the  substitutton.  To  lay  dowD, 
h  o  own  personal  pleasure,  advantage,  or  inter- 
s  a  he  sole  and  absolute  rule  of  action,  and  then 
o  lay  down  the  pleasure,  advantage,  or  interest  uf 
society  as  if  it  we  th  ame  thing,  is  to  confound 
1        I    g    h     d  t  and  different.     Bentham 

d  d  p  1  fusion,  because  he  did  not 

p  Id  b    weeD  the  two  rules.     His 

od      f      g  a       peel  to  the  reasons  which 

Id  ^1  nduct  in  accordance  with 

h  I  w  If        f        eiy,  shows  that  he  makes 

a  view  to  owr  personal  advantage  the  motive  even  for 
obeying  the  rule  of  general  utility.  Tliis  is  consist- 
ent with  his  system ;  for  bis  fundamental  principle 
legitimately  gives  but  one  rule  of  action,  regard  to 
our  private  interest ;  any  other  rule  is  inconsistent : 
a  regard  to  public  uiility  can  be  a  legitimate  motive 
only  as  a  means  to  a  private  end  j  that  is  to  say,  is 
not  a  motive  at  all.  Yet,  although  his  fundamental 
principle  gives  but  this  one  motive,  and  although 
his  own  analysis  resolves  a  regard  for  public  utility 
into  a  mere  regard  for  private  and  personal  advnn. 
tage  as  the  ultimate  and  sole  motive,  he  neverthe. 
less,  ia  other  passages,  reasons  in  a  way  which  is 
correct  only  upon  the  ground  that  a  regard  for  gen- 
eral uiiliiy  is  a  rule  and  motive  of  itself;  and  it  is  to 
this  inconsistency  that  his  system  owes  much  of  its 
plausibility,  iis.  seeming  accordance  with  the  facts  of 
human  nature.  A  regard  to  our  own  interest  is  un- 
doubtedly ow,  of  the  motives  of  human  volition  :  the 
error  of  Bentham,  as  of  every  selfish  system,  i 
in  making  it  the  soh  motive. 
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PHILOSOPHY  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  ceniury, 
England,  Germany,  and  France  have  continued  to 
be,  as  they  were  in  the  preceding  century,  the  prin. 
cipal  centres  of  philosophical  activity.  No  original 
or  important  systematic  work  has  appeared,  and  but 
ibw  contributions  to  speculative  science  have  been 
made  in  any  other  country.  Philosophy  has  been 
cultivated  in  England,  however,  much  less  general- 
ly, and  with  much  less  interest,  than  in  Germany  and 
France. 


STEWART. 

DusalD  Stewart  was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1753, 
and  wag  educated  in  the  University  of  that  city, 
though  he  afterward' attended  the  Jeclurea  of  Reid  at 
Glasgow.  In  1785  he  succeeded  his  lather  in  the 
mathematical  professorship  in  the  University  of  Ed- 
inburgh, which  he  subsequently  exchanged  for  the 
chair  of  Moral  Philosophy,  vacated  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  Ferguson.  He  published  the  first  volume  of 
his  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind  in  1798  ;  the  re- 
mainder of  his  writings  belong  to  the  tiineteenlh  cen- 
tury.    He  died  in  1S2S. 

Stewart  was  the  disciple  of  Reid,  whose  general 
system  he  adopted.  A  regular  analysis  of  the  lead- 
mg  prmciples  contained  in  his  writings  is,  therefore, 
unnecessary  lu  this  place ;  and  even  the  modifica- 
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tions  which  he  introduced  into  the  system  of  hi),  mas 
ter  are  for  the  most  part  so  cautiously  suggestea,  and 
so  generally  connected  with  its  subordinate  princi- 
ples or  with  ita  particular  applications,  that  a  detail- 
ed eaumeiation  of  them  does  not  fall  within  the  com- 
pass of  this  sketch.  The  general  character  of  bis 
labours  should,  however,  be  noticed  :  they  occupy  a 
distinct  and  important  place  in  the  history  of  modern 
philosophy,  on  account  of  the  important  iniluence 
they  exerted  in  diffusing  a  taste  for  philosophical 
studies,  in  spreading  the  principles  of  Reid,  and  in 
opposing  the  progress  of  sensualism,  particularly  in 
ita  relations  to  morals. 

Stewart  was  superior  to  Reid  in  elegance  of  taste, 
and  in  variety  and  extent  of  philosophical  learning. 
To  this,  in  connexion  witli  the  critical  cast  of  his 
mind,  and  his  modest  and  cautious  disposition,  it  was 
owing,  more,  perhaps,  than  to  the  want  of  original 
power,  that  his  works  are  mainly  occupied  with  crit. 
ical  disquisitions  attached  to  the  principles  of  Reid, 
and  present  so  little  attempt  at  systematic  pecuiiari- 
ties-of  his  own.  It  is  by  no  means  true,  however, 
that  he  contributed  nothing  to  philosophy  hut  criti- 
cal disquisitions  and  tasteful  illustrations  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  master.  It  has  been  said  of  him  that 
he  took  more  pains  to  conceal  his  originality  than 
most  men  take  to  display  their  own.  That  he  was 
not  deficient  in  talent  for  original  observation  and  in 
speculative  ability,  might  be  shown  from  various  parts 
of  his  writings ;  as,  for  instance,  his  remarks  on  cas- 
ual associations  ;  on  dreaming;  on  causation  ;  and 
on  the  difference  between  man  and  the  lower  aninnals. 

He  adopted  the  method  of  Reid,  and  he  followed 
hira  in  his  controversy  against  the  too  narrow  and 
exclusive  principles  of  Locke;  but  on  both  these  im- 
portant subjects  he  has  shed  much   light,  particu- 
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i    1      [)        11           by  h  I    b  1  y        I  by 
!         1       f      U 

H            p    d  R    d       1       fi  f   h    f    ul 

thh           mdbhh  Igdd 

pi     d  h      J          by  a  f  II         d  p    f             1 

1           t   m     y    mp              f      1  II                 d 

1  m       t  1      El                f    1  Phi      phy     f    1 

Mdbyld  glip               f 

dip        pi       f  d          1    h 

b      d       y      I     bl    in          I  t  g        11 

,                    wl     h            mp    h  d       f                ha 

h          hlymfdd  hhda        y 


f         h  Rdmybm  dldoc 

y  t    d        a  d  1    b 

R    d  d       d  that  the  as  n     f    d        1 

g        d  ultimate  principle  or  fact  of  our  mental 

and  resolved  it  into  liabit,  which  he  re- 
d  d  a  original  principle.     Stewart,  on  the 

1  1  and  esolves  habit  into  association.  But  one 
i  h  m  important  modificationa  which  Stewart 
1  ff  d  n  the  philosophy  of  Reid,  consists  in  sub- 
g  h  terms  Fundamental  Laws  of  Human 
Thought  or  Belief  in  place  of  Reid's  principles  of 
Common  Sense.  This  change  is  made  in  his  char- 
acteristic modest  and  cautious  way.  He  vindicates 
Reid  from  the  charge  of  holding  this  term  in  the 
vague  and  unphilosophical  ^ense  of  Seattle,  but  none 
the  less  clearly  does  he  see  and  expose  the  inconve- 
niences and  objeclionable  consequences  of  retaining 
such  a  term  at  all,  as  referring  to  the  absolute  aad 
necessary  convictions  of  pure  reason. 

In  morals,  Stewart  has  filled  up  many  chasms  left 
in  Reid's  works  by  his  more  systematic  and  com- 
plete analysis  of  the  various  practical  principles  of 
n.— 14 
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fl  H       h  d  h 

d         hR  pd  hS  d 

not  repudiate  it,  yet  he  cleaily  shows,  in  hia  remarks 
on  the  objeotions  to  the  objective  reaUty  and  immu- 
tability of  moral  distinctions  which  may  be  drawn 
from  the  term,  tiiat  he  does  not  hold  to  the  moral 
sense  as  a  specialjacully  of  perceiving  moral  ideas. 
"  The  words  cause  and  effect,  duration,  identity,  and 
many  others,  express  simple  ideas,  as  well  as  the 
words  right  and  wrtmg  ;  and  yet  it  would  surely  be 
absurd  to  ascribe  each  of  them  to  a  particular  power 
of  perception."  From  this  it  clearly  appears  that 
he  takes  the  moral  sense  simply  as  a  form  of  the 
reason,  and  that  he  regards  the  latter  as  the  faculty 
in  which  our  moral  conceptions  originate.  In  this 
view  he  expressly  vindicates  the  use  of  the  word  by 
Cudworlh  and  Price ;  with  whose  ductrines  on  this 
subject,  as  well  as  with  that  of  Kant,  his  own  is  iden- 
tical. With  respect  to  tlie  last  named  philosopher, 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  Stewart  indulged  himself 
in  a  prejudice  which  a  better  acquaintance  with  hia 
principles  would  have  materially  modified.  The 
strange  and  uncouth  terminology  of  the  German  was 
likely  to  be  peculiarly  repulsive  to  a  taste  like  Stew, 
art's ;  yet,  in  spite  of  their  differences  in  this  respect, 
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and  in  spile  of  still  more  important  differencea  in 
doctrine,  the  coincidence  between  tlieir  opinions,  and 
tlie  substance  of  their  reasoning  on  many  material 
points,  is  remarkable  enougli  to  have  been  the  subject 
of  frequent  observation. 

Thomas  Brown  was  bovn  in  17T7,  aad  educated  at 
ttie  University  of  Edinburgh.  At  the  age  of  twenty 
he  wrote  a  refutation  of  Darwin's  Zoonomia,  which 
at  once  distinguished  liim  aa  a  person  of  superior  abil- 
ity. In  1810  he  succeeded  Stewart  as  professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy  at  Edinburgh.  He  was  the  author 
of  several  poetical  works,  the  principal  of  which  is 
the  Paradise  of  Coquettes,  and  displays  considerable 
poetical  talent.  He  also  published  an  Inquiry  into 
the  Relation  of  Cause  and  Efiect.  His  lectures  on 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind  were  published 
after  his  death.  He  was  cut  off  by  consumption  ia 
1820. 

Brown  classes  the  subjects  which  fall  within  the 
scope  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind  under 
four  general  divisions :  the  Physiology  of  the  Mind ; 
Ethics,  Politics,  and  Natural  Theology.  He  makes 
the  first  the  principal  object  of  his  inquiries.  The 
following  analysis  exhibits  the  leading  principles  and 
main  doctrines  of  his  system  i 

Psychology  is  with  him  a  physiology  or  physical 
study  of  ihc  mind,  considered  as  a  substance  suscep- 
tible  of  various  states  of  feeling.  These  various 
stales  of  feeling  are  the  phenomena  of  the  mind, 
and  are  only  the  one  mind  itself  existing  in  different 
modifications. 

It  is  the  object  of  philosophy  to  observe  and  gen- 
eralize these  phenomena  until  we  arrive  at  general 
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aws  are  nothing  but  tlie  most  geni.jtai 
:'  the  circumstances  in  which  iho  phe- 
feU  to  agree. 
The  principles  of  liie  investigation  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  mind  are  precisely  the  same  as  in  the 
invesiigaiion  of  raatler  or  external  nature,  the  only 
difference  beiag  in  the  circumstance  that  in  the  phys- 
ics  of  matter  the  object  of  inquiry  and  the  incjuiiing 
subject  are  different,  while  ia  (he  physics  of  the  mind 
they  are  the  same. 

This  leads  to  a  discussion  of  the  principles  of 
"-ysical  inquiry  in  general,  as  applicable  lo  mind  no 

All  inquiry  with  respect  to  the  various  substances 
in  nature  must  regard  them  either  as  they  esiat  in 
space  or  as  they  exist  in  time;  weinqnii-e  either  into 
Ihuir  composition  or  into  their  changes.  A  substance, 
considered  as  it  exists  in  space,  is  the  mere  name 
which  we  give  lo  bodies,  similar  or  dissimilar,  in  ap. 
parent  continuity  ;  as  it  exists  in  time,  it  ia  that  which 
is  the  subject  or  the  antecedent  of  changes,  and  we 
inquire  into  its  susceptibilities  and  into  its  powers. 

But  here  we  note  the  intervention  of  a  principle 
different  from  the  mere  present  perception  of  partic- 
ular phenomena  in  succession. '  Our  senses,  our  ex- 
perience, show  lis  only  what  is,  not  what  has  been 
nor  what  will  be.  Yet  the  observation  of  any  chan- 
ges, any  phenomena  in  succession,  is  accompanied 
with  the  irresistible  belief  that  in  the  same  circum- 
stances the  litie  changes  have  invariably  taken  place 
and  will  invariably  take  place,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  same  antecedents  will  invariably  be  follow- 
ed by  the  same  consequents. 

As  this  belief  cannot  be  derived  from  experience; 
so  neither  pan  it  be  resolved  into  custom,  as  has  been 
attempted  by  Flume.     It  is  an  instinctive  belief,  a 
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feeling  which  oi 

the  original  constiiuuon  oi  t 

pie  sensations  oremotiona  a 


As  to  the  nature  of  the  relation  to  which  this  be- 
lief  attaches,  it  is  merely  one  of  invariable  antece- 
dence and  consequence.  The  term  Power  signilies 
nothing  more  than  the  antecedence  of  phencmena  to 
other  (Sienomena  in  an  invariable  order ;  Cause  signi- 
fi  tl  ■  g  b  t  th  ■  ■  bl  ntecedent ;  and  Effect 
1     g  b       h  bl    CO    equenl  in  a  given  se 

q  f   pi  If  use  these,  words  Jo 

g    ly      y  i     g  them  without  mean, 

g       Ph  h  1     g    8  power  or  cause  oth- 

h  bl     antecedent ;    and  no 

hi  ff  I        h      as  a  mere  invariable 

q  Tl  d         nd  the  cause  are  not 

d  hi  p      bl        I  ey  are  identical ;  so 

Ik  11  [  d  the  effect.     In  any 

bl       q  f  pi       mena,  as  the  explosion 

f  p     d      f  11         g  h  t  of  fire  ;  or  the  mo- 

f    h  f  II  particular  stale  of  the 

m    d  1  f  1       orld  following  the  will 

f  G  d      f  pp        h  any  bond  oS  connex- 

b  1      pi  anything  except  the 

f         f   I  If;  anygrouniiof iho 

h    hi  d  the  substances  of  the 

phenomena ;  any  power,  cause,  or  efficacy  which  de- 
termines the  invariable  antecedence  and  consequence, 
and  makes  it  a  necessary  connexion,  we  delude  our- 
selves with  mere  words  without  significance. 

The  philosophy  of  matter  and  the  philosophy  of 
mind  agree  in  this  respect,  that  our  knowleage  of 
both  is  confined  to  the  mere  phenomena.  They 
agree  also  in  the  two  species  of  inquiry  they  admit : 
the  phenomena  of  mind,  like  those  of  matter,  may  be 
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considered  as  complex,  and  susceptible  of  an  sly  sis,  or 
tiiey  may  iie  considered  as  successive  in  a  ceitain  or- 
dur,  and  bearing,  therefore,  the  reciprocal  relations 
of  cause  and  effect.  The  phenomeaa  of  the  mind 
are,  however,  only  relatively  complex,  and  analysis  is 
only  the  virmal  decomposition  of  a  seeming  com- 
plexify. Analysis,  in  the  science  of  the  mind,  is 
founded  wholly  upon  the  feeling  of  relation  which 
one  slate  of  mind  aeema  to  us  to  bear  to  other  stales 
of  mind  as  comprehensive  of  them.  It  is  chiefly,  if 
not  wholly,  as  an  analytical  science  that  philosophy 
can  be  a  science  of  progressive  discovery. — So  much 
for  the  nature,  objects,  and  method  of  the  physiology 
of  the  mind. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  classificalion  and  par. 
tieular  analysis  of  the  various  states  of  the  mind,  it 
is  necessary  to  consider  two  general  facts  always  im- 
plied m  the  variety  of  phenomena :  these  facts  are 
comprehended  m  the  terms  consciousness  and  person- 
al %dentiiy 

Consciousness  is  neither  any  special  separate  fac- 
ulty of  the  mind,  having  the  office  of  rendering  us 
a«are  of  the  vaiious  feelings  of  the  mind,  as  Doctor 
Reid  makes  it  to  be,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  a 
fact  or  state  of  the  mind  distinct  from  the  feelings 
themselves  of  which  we  are  aware,  and  the  condition 
of  our  being  aware  of  them  !  it  is  merely  a  general 
term  expressive  of  the  collective  whole  of  our  vari- 
ous states  of  mind.  There  are  i 
thoughts,  passions,  and  also  consciousness,  any  n 
than  there  is  a  quadruped  apart  from  the  partic 
animals  included  under  the  term.  To  be  consc 
of  particular  feelings,  be  they  sensations,  thoughts, 
oi  volitions,  is  nothing  but  to  feel  in  a  particular  way, 
is  nothing  but  to  have  the  sensation,  thought,  or  to. 
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lilion.  When  we  use  the  term  as  if  it  implied  more 
than  tliis — as  if  the  sensation,  etc.,  were  one  thing, 
and  the  conscious  ess  of 't  another  thing — we  express 
nothing  but  the  e  e  banceoffone  f  el  ngs  and 
a  feeling  of  the  rela  o  of  ou  d  fie  c  t  feel  gs  to  a 
permanent  sub  ec 

This  notion  of  he  hi  nd  as  he  pe  nanent  subject 
of  the  all  vai  oua  led  gs  ha  co  ne  and  ^o  thin 
us,  is  expressed  the  o  da  self  o  perso  al  den- 
tity.  Consciousness  and  memory,  are  the  conditions 
of  the  notion  and  belief  of  self,  or  personal  identity. 
In  memory  it  is  not  merely  a  past  feeling  that  arises 
to  us,  hut  a  feeling  recognised  to  have  been  formerly 
felt  by  us  as  the  same  bein^  who  now  remember  it. 
Brown  makes  no  distinction  between  the  notion  of 
self,  merely  as  the  sM6jec(  of  a  feeling  distinct  from 
the  feeling,  and  the  notion  of  identity,  as  implying  the 
imcbaiiged  sameness  of  the  subject  amid  the  changing 
of  its  feelings  ;  and  hence  makes  memory  the  condi- 
tion of  the  notion,  denying  the  view  of  Stewart  that 
every  exercise  of  consciousness,  without  reference 
10  the  past,  implies  the  notion  of  self- 
Brown  agrees  with  Stewart  in  referring  the  origin 
of  the  idea  and  belief  of  self  and  personal  identity 
to  a  law  of  thought,  or  intuitive  principle  grounded 
in  the  constitution  of  the  mind.  He  gives  for  char- 
acteriatics  of  an  intuitive  principle,  that  the  concep- 
tion  or  belief  which  it  expresses  is  universal,  imme- 
diate, and  irresistible  ;  and  vindicates  the  validity  of 
such  principles  as  the  ground  of  belief. 

After  these  general  views,  the  ne'ct  thing  is  the 
more  particular  analysis  and  classification  of  the  va- 
rious phenomena  of  the  mind.  Dissatisfied  wilh  all 
previous  classifications,  and  with  the  grounds  upon 
which  they  have  proceeded.  Brown  produce  one  sen- 
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tirely  new,  both  in  its  nomenclature  and  in  the  distinc 
tions  which  are  taken  as  the  basis  of  tlie  arrange- 
ment. All  the  phenomena  of  the  mind  are  here  ar. 
ranged  under  two  divisions,  External  Affections  of 
the  Mind,  or  those  which  arise  immediately  in  con- 
sequence of  external  thiii(;s.  and  Internal  Affections, 
which  arise  in  consequence  of  previous  affections  of 
the  mind  itself. 

The  foUowicg  table  exhibits  the  classification  of 
the  phenomena  under  this  primary  division  : 


DIVISION  I. 


CLASS    IV. 

snsationa  of  Touch. 

CLASS  V. 


DIVISION  II. 


Relatonsof  Ci 
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Eoktions  of  Success 
ORDER  il. 


CLASS   I. 


S  I. 


no  Motal  Feeling ; 
CheerfulaeBe  &  MBlsncholy: 
Wonder;  ' ' 

Beauty  and  its  Opposite ; 


Pride  and  Humiiity. 
CLASS   II. 
Retrospective  ISmotions. 

Retrospective  Emotions,  havir^g 


Reltospective  Emotions,  having 
refeience  to  ourselves ; 
Simple  Regret  and  Gladness; 


CLASS    III. 

Prospective  Emotions, . 

iiending  our  Desires  i 


which  are  ascribed  lo 
lies  the  cotnmon  distinction  of  the 
r  into  primary  and  secondary,  con- 
leading  that  both  alike  express  merely  states  of  the 
sentient  mind,  which  by  the  constitution  of  our  na- 
ture  we  are  irresistibly  led  to  attribute  to  external 
causes.  He  therefore  denies  that  there  is  any  spe 
uiai  faculty  called  Perception  distinct  from  the  sensa. 
tioii.  There  is  the  slate  of  mind  consequent  upon 
(he  presence  of  an  object  to  the  sense  of  touch,  and 
(his  state  of  mind,  this  sensation,  or  feeling  of  resist: 
aiice,  is  ail  there  is  in  the  process  of  perception,  ex- 
cept  the  intuitive  belief  in  aa  external  cause  suggest- 
ed by  the  associating  principle. 

Reid  held  the  intuitive  knowledge  both  of  mind 
and  of  mailer,  and  regarded  the  reality  of  their  an- 
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tithesis,  whether  it  could  be  explained  or  not,  as  a 
fundamental  unq^uestiouable  truth. 

Brown  held  consciousness  in  i)erception  to  be  a 
mere  modification  (stale  of  feeling)  oflhe  percipient 
subject ;  the  idea  or  representative  object  in  percep- 
tion to  have  no  existence  out  of  consciousness  ;  and 
tUe  idea  and  perception  to  be  only  different  relations 
of  a  state  of  mind  really  the  same. 

Attention  is  not  a  simple  mental  state,  but  a  com- 
bination of  feelings.  It  is  not  a  special  faculty,  nor 
the  result  of  a  special  faculty,  but  is  the  result  of  the 
laws  of  perception,  by  whieh  the  increased  vividness 
of  one  sensation  produces  a  corresponding  faintneas 
in  other  coexisting  sensations.  The  cause  of  this  in- 
creased vividness  is  the  desire  of  knowing  connecting 
itself  particularly  with  some  one  among  our  sensa- 
tions, according  to  the  general  law  by  which  our 
emotions  give  intensity  to  every  perception  with 
which  they  harmonize. 

C  Afi-  ^     d 


iothcr,and  that  the  successions 
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occur  in  a  eertaln  order,  but  also  that  ihe  lawa  which 
regulate  the  recurrence  are  not  laws  oi  sssociaiiott  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  as  expressive  of  some 
former  connecting  process,  hut  merely  lawa  of  sug- 
gestion, as  expressive  simply  of  the  natural  tendency 
of  the  mind,  in  the  very  momect  when  it  is  affected 
in  a  certain  maoDer,  to  exist  immediately  afterward 
in  a  certain  different  state.  This  distincfioa  Brown 
considers  of  great  importance ;  and  he  adopts  the 
term  Suggestion  not  only  as  the  simpler  and  more 
accurate  expression  for  all  the  sponfaneoua  succes- 
sions of  the  mental  states,  but  because  otherwise  we 
could  explain  but  a  part  of  the  phenomena  of  the 


With  this  general  view  of  suggestion,  Brown  pro- 
ceeds to  analyze  all  the  Internal  Affections  of  the 
Mmd,  which  have  commonly  been  ascribed  to  a  va- 
riety of  distinct  powers  or  faculties,  into  Suggestion 
either  Simple  or  Relative. 

Simple  Suggestion. — This  compreheads  alt  our 
conceptions  or  feelings  connected  with  the  past,  and 
is  that  tendency  by  which  the  perception  or  concep- 
tion of  one  object  excites  of  itselfi  without  any  known 
cause  external  to  the  mind,  the  conception  of  some 
other  object. 

The  lawa  of  Simple  Suggestion  are  Primary  and 
Secondary,  Of  the  Primary  Laws  Brown  admits 
three :  Resemblance,  Contrast,  and  Nearness  in  Time 
or  Place ;  though  he  is  at  the  same  time  inclined  to 
think  they  might  all  be  resolved  into  one,  which  be 
terma  a  "fine  species  of  proximity."  The  Second- 
ary Laws  are  the  most  general  circumstances  which 
in  vatious  ways  modify  the  primaiy  \«^a 
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ImportaQce  is  to  be  attached  to  tl:e  fact  that  the 
states  of  the  mind  which  succeed  each  other,  accord, 
ing  to  the  laws  of  suggestion  do  not  merely  follom 
each  other,  the  suggesting  d  g 

way  to  the  suggested  sta  m  m 

coexist,  and  blend  with  t 
ing. 

Proceeding  on  these  vi  w     B 
solve  into  forms  of  simp  g  h 

nomcna  of  the  mind  which  d 

tioct  and  special  faculties 

I.  Conception.— This  h  fi     d  y 

by  which  we  form  a  noti  b 

perception,  or  of  some  pr  g  d 

But  there  is  no  special  fac        w  h  ffi 

rnorely  a  particular  detern  h   g 

ceplibility  of  suggestion.      Vh        h  a 

friend's  name  is  followed  hy    h  p 

person,  there  are  not  two  p        p  h 

production  of  this  mental  —  y 

eiation  and  a  faculty  of  p       — b  y 

the  principle  of  suggestioi       W    m  y 
of  mind  a  conception,  in  ord  k 

diate  reference  to  the  obje  d         d  w    ra  y 

call  it  a  mggesUon,  with  n  m      d 

to  the  conceiving  miad ;  b  p 

pie  of  the  phenomenon,  and  p        p         The 

phenomenon  is  not  to  be  r  d 

ulty  of  conception. 

3.  Memory. — Remembra  y  p 

with  which  the  notion  of  p         m  d     nd 

may  in  like  manner  be  a  d  fi 

of  them  into  suggestion,  d  se      d 

element  into  a  suggestion  o  T 

notion  of  past  time  added  p 
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requ   e  any    cw  f  cul  j  o    po   e      i    he       nil  dis 

c  f  o      1     ^ana  al  (    nc  pie  of  sagges  o    — Rec 

ilec  o     3  ua  y    e    emb  ance  n  od  fied  by  des  re 

3    Inagtnaton — fl  s    a  no  d  s     c     aoul  y  b  t 

Ij      e  conb  a     on  of  concep  ona  or  nages  ac 

o  d  ng  o    he  laws  of  sugg  s  on      Tl  a  comb  na 

on  n  ay  1  e  spou  aneous       houl  i  e  p  e  en  e  of  de 

e  or      may  be  mod  fied  by  de     t         he  w  y  de 

s     bed        peak    g  of  a     n  oa      When    h     la  e 

I  e  case       eipla    s  all   1  a    s    mj  1  ed  n  he  vol 

u    a  y  ahap  ng  or  c  ea  ve      ag    a  on      Of  1  e  d  s 

nc  on    be  v  en   Fancj    and   In  at;    a  on   B  own 

s  e  Tis    o  1  ave  had  no  no  on 

4.  Habit. — This  ia  cot  an  original  principle  of  the 
mind.  The  term  expresses  a  tendency  to  the  repe- 
tition of  certain  aciioaa,  and  greater  facility  in  per- 
forming them.  This  is  resolvable  into  the  general 
principle  of  suggestion,  by  which  feelings  tend  to  in- 
duce other  feelings  that  have  been  before  connected 
with  them. 

Relative  Suggestion. — This  comprehends  all 
those  feelings  arising  directly  from  previous  feelings 
which  suggest  them,  and  to  which  they  stand  in 
some  felt  relation.  These  feelings  of  relation  may 
all  be  classed  under  two  heads  :  relations  of  coexist 
relations  of  si 


Relations  of  Coexistence. — To  this  class — which 
Deludes  relations  of  real  coexistence,  as  in  matter, 


or  of  seeming  coexistence)  as  in  the  complex  phe- 
nomena of  the  mind — belong  the  relations  of  Posi- 
lioD,  Resemblance  or  Difference,  Proportion,  De- 
gree, and  Comprehension.  These  terms  sufficiently 
explain  the  relations  to  which  they  apply.  The  per- 
sepiion  or  conception  of  objects,  according  as  they 
II.— Q 
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e  relations,  suggests  the  relations  them 


The  suggestions  of  resemblance  a 
plain  tie  formation  of  classes,  the  process  of  gener- 
alization, and  explode  all  the  controversy  concerning 
universals  between  the  Nominalists  and  Realials. 
Tho  process  of  generalization  and  the  formatioa  of 
general  terms  is  the  following :  1.  A  perception  of 
two  or  more  objects  ;  3.  A  feeling  of  their  resem. 
blance ;  3.  The  expression  of  this  feeling  of  their 
relation  by  a  word  comprehending  all  the  objects  be- 
tween which  this  relation  exists.  The  general  term 
expresses  a  state  of  mind  entirely  distinct  from  the 
primary  perception  of  the  individual  objects. 

This  process  of  the  mind  may  be  misconceived 
and  vitiated  in  two  ways :  by  adding  to  it,  or  by 
omitting.  To  say  that  between  the  perception  of  two 
or  more  individual  objects,  comprehended  by  a  gen- 
eral  term  and  the  feeling  of  their  relation  of  resem- 
blance, there  intervenes  some  distinct  substance,  or 
some  universal  form  distinct  from  the  conceiving 
mind  and  from  the  individual  objects,  and  that  this 
produces"  the  general  notion  to  which  the  general 
term  applies,  is  to  err  in  the  first  way :  it  is  the  er- 
ror  of  the  Realists.  To  suppose  that  there  is  no  m- 
tervening  notion  of  general  resen^blance,  no  relative 
suggestion  between  the  particulars  and  the  formation 
of  the  general  term,  is  to  err  in  the  second  way ;  il 
is  the  error  of  the  Nominalists. 

The  opinion  of  Brown  as  to  the  true  process  of 
generalization  and  the  meaning  of  general  terms,  is 
regarded  by  him  as  essentially  the  same  as  that  of 
Reid,  and  others  called  Conceptual ists  ;  whose  incau- 
tious and  incongruous  language,  and  erroneous  anal- 
ysis of  the  general  feeling,  or  feeUng of  resemblance, 
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on  whicli  Hie  whole  process  turns,  have,  however, 
served,  in  hia  opinion,  to  perplex  the  subject. 

The  process  of  Reasoning  is  likewise  resolved  into 
Eelative  Suggestion.  Of  the  elements  of  reasoning, 
ihe  general  terms  have  been  already  explained.  Prop- 
ositions are  only  the  verbal  enunciation  of  the  rela- 
lion  of  two  terms.  All  the  relations  may  be  ex- 
pressed ill  propositions :  ihere  may  be  propositions 
of  position,  of  resemblance,  of  proportion,  of  order, 
of  degree,  and  of  comprehension  ;  to  whicfi  last,  in. 
deed,  all  the  others  may  be  reduced.  Every  propo. 
sition  expresses  an  analysis. 

Reasoning,  whicli  consists  of  a  number  of  propo- 
sitions in  a  certain  order,  is  only  pursuing  the  anal- 
ysis  still  farther,  every  step  in  the  progress  being 
only  the  analytic  statement  of  what  was  contained 
in  a  prior  comprehensive  statement.  However  nu- 
merous the  steps  in  the  series,  the  last  proposition  is 
truly  contained  in  the  first.  A  new  truth  is  not  so 
much  added  as  evolved. 

Relations  of  Succession. — These  include  all  our 
feelings  which  stand  related  to  each  other  in'the  order 
of  time.  They  may  be  casually  prior  and  posterior 
when  they  occur  as  parts  of  different  trains,  or  they 
may  be  invariably  antecedent  and  consequent  in  a 
single  train.  The  relations  of  cause  and  effect  are 
resolved  into  suggestioas  of  the  latter  sort- 
There  is  no  such  special  faculty  as  Reason. 
There  is  no  ground  for  the  distinction  between  Rea- 
son and  Judgment.  Reasoning  is  nothing  more  than 
a,  series  of  relative  suggestions  or  feelings  of  rela- 
tion, whicli,  when  expressed  in  words,  form  a  scries 
of  propositions.     To    the    susceptibility  of  feeling 
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these  relations,  both  the  faculty  called  reason  ami  the 
facully  called  judgment  may  be  alike  reduced ;  the 
latter  denoting  tbe  feeling  of  tbe  relations  of  the 
terms  of  one  proposition,  the  former  of  the  series  of 
propositions, 

The  process  of  Alstraction  implies  no  special  fac- 
ulty. All  Ihe  phenomena  of  the  miod  included  in 
this  term  may  be  resolved  either  into  the  relative 
suggestion  of  resemblance  or  into  simple  suggestion, 
in  which  the  partial  representation  of  a  concrete  or 
complex  whole  may  be  suggested  to  the  omission  of 
the  rest. 

The  Second  Order  of  Internal  Affections  embraces 
the  Emotions,  which  Brown  has  classified  as  imme- 
■el  respective,  and  prospective.  He  considers 
lions  to  be  distinguished  from  the  intellectual 
is  of  the  mind  by  a  certain  peculiar  vividness  of 
feeling,  none  the  less  readily  recognised  because  it  is 
undehiiable.  It  is  unnecessary  to  notice  all  the  phe- 
nomena  which  Brown  has  comprehended  in  this  or- 
der. Many  of  them  belong  properly  and  exclusively 
to  this  o^der  of  phenomena,  and  are  accurately  and 
beautifully  analyzed.  We  shall  confine  our  exposi- 
tion to  some  special  topics. 

The  tei'm  Beauty  denotes  an  emotion  in  distinction 
from  sensation.  It  is  not  the  direct  or  immediate 
result  of  an  affection  of  any  organ  of  sense  ;  it  is  R 
feeling  distinct  from,  though  connected  with,  the  sen- 
sible perception  of  the  object  termed  beautiful,  just 
as  hope,  fear,  pic,  are  distinct  from  the  affections  of 
the  sensibility  which  precede  and  occasion  them. 

The  term  beauty  denotes  likewise  exclusively  an 
emotion,  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  which  maltes 
beauty  an  object  for  any  intellectual  otate  of  the 
mind,  an  object  of  judgment  or  reason. 
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Beauty  is  a  mere  general  term,  comprehensive  of 
certain  peculiar  agreeable  affections  of  the  mind  felt 
in  reference  to  variuua  objecia.  It  is  not  anything 
existing  indepeadeully  of  particular  objects,  nor  is 
it  any  simple  quality  of  those  objects.  It  no  more 
esisia  in  objects,  than  species  or  genera  exist  in  indi. 
viduala.  Ii  is  aa  absurd  to  in<)uire  what  constitutes 
[he  beautilul,  as  it  is  to  inquire  what  constitutes  the 
pleasing.  Hence  all  tiieories  which  have  attempted 
to  decide  what  constitutes  the  beautiful,  are  as  absurd 
as  those  which  should  attempt  to  resolve  the  pleasing 
escludvely  into  some  particular  sight,  or  taste,  or 
smell.  The  term  beautiful  is  wholly  relative  to  our 
own  minds.  The  objecia  which  we  call  beautiful  are 
such  merely  because  the  perception  of  them  is  follow- 
ed by  certain  ag]'eeabJe  feelings.  Yet  the  beautiful  is 
not  any  quality  inherent  in  the  objects  ;  least  of  all  is  it 
any  common  quality  existing  alike  in  all  the  different 
sorts  and  individuals  of  beautiful  objects,  and  which  is 
the  ground  of  our  being  thus  affected.  Some  philoso- 
phers have  regarded  beauty  as  something  existing 
independently  of  particular  objects,  and  manifested 
by  them;  others  as  a  simple  quality  common  to  all 
objectscalled  beautiful.  Those  incorrect  views  have 
resulted  from  the  peculiar  vividness  of  the  feeling, 
and  from  the  natural  tendency  of  the  mind  to  attach 
its  own  feelings  to  the  objects  that  occasion  them. 

The  question  why  the  feeling  of  beauty  is  connect, 
ed  with  certain  objects,  Brown  resolves  by  suppo- 
sing an  original  tendency  of  the  mind  to  be  so  affect, 
ed  by  some  objects,  while  as  to  another  and  larger 
class  of  objects  it  is  the  result  of  association. —The 
Sublime  differs  from  the  Beautiful  only  in  degree. 

In  his  Ethical  system  Brown  resolves  the  essence 
in  vivid  feeling  or  emotion  of 
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approveaUeness.  Certain  actions,  or,  rather,  accord- 
iQg  to  a  distinction  upon  which  he  much  insists,  cer- 
lain  asenta  in  certaia  circumstances  excite  in  ua  im- 
mediately and  irresistibly,  from  ttie  constitution  of 
our  minds,  the  emotions  of  moral  aiiprobalion.  lo 
the  actions  which  awaken  this  emoiion  we  give  the 
generic  name  virtue,  which  denotes  neither  anythiog 
in  itself,  nor  any  simple  quality  of  actions,  but  is  a 
mere  collective  term  to  denote  thosd  actioi.s  which 
we  find  by  experience  do  awaken  this  emotion.  The 
fact  that  certain  actions  awaken  the  Lmotion  consti- 
their  aDoroveableness,  and  the  «iitueof  the  ac- 
_...!'''  ,, :„!,... i-i-nof  the 


tiona.      1  nis  appro vuauicuKso  m  u--  -  ■■" — 

actioa  to  the  emotion.  Virtue,  obligation,  merit,  uu 
mean  essentially  the  same  thing,  diffenng  only  in  re- 
spect to  time.  The  irresistible  feeling  of  approba- 
tion constitutes  to  us  who  consider  the  action,  the 
virtue  of  the  action  itself,  the  obligation  to  perform 
it  and  the  merit  of  the  performance.  "  Virtue," 
says  BrowQ,  "being  a  term  expressive  only  of  the 
relation  of  certain  actions,  as  contemplated,  to  cer- 
taia emotions  in  the  minds  of  those  who  contemplate 
them,  cannot,  it  is  evident,  have  any  universality  he. 
yond  that  of  the  minds  in  .which  these  emotions 
arise.  We  speak  always,  therefore,  relatively  to  the 
constitution  of  our  minds,  not  to  what  we  might  have 

been  constituted  to  admire and  the  supposed 

immutability,  therefore  [of  moral  distinctions  J,  has 
regard  only  to  the  existing  constitution  oi  things 
under  the  Divine  Being  who  has  formed  our  social 
nature." 

Ohservations. 

The  absorbing  of  all  thought,  all  the  faculiiea  of 

the  mind  into  consciousness,  and  consciousness  lEseli 

into  feeling,  i?  the  fundamental  peculiarity  of  Brown  a 
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philosophy.  This,  with  the  principle  of  suggestion 
considered  aa  a  constitutional  tendency  or  jawof  the 
mind  regulating  the  combination  and  succession  of 
feelings,  involves  his  whole  system :  a  system  widely 
at  variance,  and  in  its  most  important  points  in  ab- 
solute contradictioo,  with  that  of  Reid  and  Stewart. 
With  a  strong  natural  bias  of  mind  towards  extreme 
simplification,  his  fundamental  theory  became  witli 
him  an  hypothesi3  to  be  applied  to  rather  than  a  re- 
suit  obtained  by  an  impartial,  accurate,  and  complete 
observation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  mind.  Hence, 
while  we  have  many  ingenious,  beautiful,  and  often 
accurate  analyses,  we  have  also  many,  especially  in 
regard  lo  the  fundamental  questions  of  philosophy, 
in  which  the  most  important  facts  are  overlooked,  or 
distorted,  or  mutilated. 

Hence  he  is  led  not  only  to  deny  the  doctrine  of 
Reid,  that  consciousness  is  a  special  distinct  faculty, 
by  which  we  become  aware  of  the  feelings  of  the 
mind,  but  also  to  deny  that  it  is  anything  but  the 
feelings  themselves,  thus  confounding  the  condition 
of  a  fact  with  the  fact  itself.  Because  to  be  conscious 
at  any  particular  moment  implies  some  particular 
sensation,  thought,  or  emotion  of  which  we  are  con- 
scious,  he  argues  that  the  sensation,  thought,  or  emo. 
tion  is  consciousness  j  because  to  be  awate  implies 
something  to  be  aware  of,  therefore  the  being  aware 
and  the  something  whereof  we  are  aware  are  the 
same  thing  :  a  conclusion  as  grossly  illogical  as  it  ia 
contradictory  to  the  best  evidence  which  the  subject 
admits,  which  is  practically  admitted  every  day,  and 
which  all  goes  to  prove  that  for  the  mind  to  be  af- 
fected, whether  in  sensibility,  in  thought,  in  volition, 
or  emotion,  is  one  thing,  and  to  be  conscious  of  it  ia 
another  thing;  and  though  the  latter  implies  the 
former,  the  former  by  no  means  always  implies  the 
latter. 
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From  the  same  systematic  source,  and  sustaiiie'l 
bv  a  like  gross  paralogism,  cornea  his  coofusion  aud 
identiftcation  of  causation  with  succession.  Because 
every  cause  is  an  invariable  antecedent,  therefore  ev. 
cry  invariable  antecedent  is  a  cause  :  a  conelasion 
no  less  strangely  violating  the  simplest  roles  of  logic, 
than  contradictory  to  the  tondamental  convictions  of 
the  mind,  which  decide  that  «  cause  is  not  only  that 
which  invariably  pretito,  but  also  that  which  jroiiii- 
ees  the  eifect.  ,1,     j- 

In  the  same  systematic  spirit,  he  denies  ttie  eis- 
Unction  between  the  primary  and  «6condai7  quab. 
tiea  of  matter,  and  confounds  perception  with  sonsa- 
tion,  and  a  suggested  belief. 

There  is  no  external  world  as  an  obiec  of  percep. 
tion  ■  there  are  only  sensations,  and  a  belief  invinci- 
My  suggested  of  their  relalion  to  some  antecedent 
out  of  the  mind.  .      .. 

The  same  excessive  desire  for  systematic  simpli- 
fication is  seen  in  his  reduction  of  all  the  intellectual 
faculties  to  suggestion. 

His  mode  of  settUng  the  controversy  between  Keal. 
ism  and  Nominalism,  which  is  pecnhar,  and  in  perleot 
harmony  with  bis  system,  proceeds  upon  a  miscoiicep. 
tion  in  respect  to  the  error  of  both  the  doctrines. 
Ho  saw  ve?r  clearly  that  the  Kealists  were  wrong  in 
asserting  that  there  1.  a  general  essence  independon 
of  particular  objects,  answering  to  eao^  genera 
term  ;  but,  from  the  nature  of  bis  system,  ho  did  uot 
see  that  to  .—a  general  terms,  as  space,  tune,  etc., 
there  are  general  objects  independent  of  particulars. 
to  which  they  apply.  He  held  the  Nomina  i.ts  to  be 
wrong,  becanso  they  attached  the  general  term  to 
nartifular  object,  without  referring  to  the  resem. 
klance  between  the  particulars  :  but  the  Nominalists 
did  no  such  thing,     Thei  mmntainod  that  there  are 
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.1  terms,  as  quadruped,  which  refer  to  no 
ml  object  apart  from  the  individuals  included  u 
them;  and  herein  Brown  would  agree  they  \ 
right :  but  they  also  held  the  sama  of  eveiy  ger 
term ;  horeiti  was  their  error :  an  error  which  Br 
did  not  perceive,  because  it  was  also  his  own  ei 
N  —     B 
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According  to  Brown,  we  do  not  approve  an  action 
because  it  is  virtuous,  but  it  is  virtuous  because  we 
approve  it.  This  is  contrary  to  the  fact,  and  is  a 
confusion  of  two  distinct  though  inseparable  things^ 
the  judgment  of  an  act  as  right,  and  then  an  accom- 
panying or  consequent  feeling  of  approbation.  Brown 
admits  that  the  actions  which  are  now  acproved,  and 
thereby  made  virtuous,  might  liave  been  iheir  very 
opposites,  and  that  such  is  not  our  constitution  is 
owing  to  the  will  of  God.  But  why  should  God  have 
so  constituted  us  1  We,.it  is  true,  on  Brown's  prin- 
ciples, mU3t  approve  and  disapprove  as  we  do,  be- 
cause we  are  so  formed :  but  can  the  same  reason 
apply  to  (rod  ?  In  short,  what  other  reason  can  be 
conceived  why  God  should  have  formed  us  to  ap- 
prove a  certain  action  as  right,  except  that  it  is  right 
in  itself  independently  of  our  feeling  1 

MACKINTOSH. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  born  in  Invernesshii'e, 
in  Scotland,  in  1765,  and  educated  at  Aberdeen.  Ho 
afterward  studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  and  took 
his  degree  of  doctor  in  1787.  The  celebrity  he  ac- 
quired by  his  Vindieice  Gallicix,  or  Defence  of  the 
French  Revolution  against  Burke,  published  in  1791, 
diverted  his  attention  to  politics,  and  led  him  to  adopt 
the  profession  of  law.  He  was  appointed  Recorder 
of  Bombay  in  1803,  and  resided  in  India  till  1811. 
In  1813  he  became  a  member  of  Parliament.  He 
died  in  1832.  In  his  General  View  of  the  Progress 
of  Etfacdl  Philosophy,  he  has  brought  out  a  system 
of  his  own  peculiar  enough  to  merit  a  brief  notice  in 

Mackintosh  opposes  the  selfish  system,  and  believes 
in  the  reality  of  disinterested  virtue  ;  but  he  denies 
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that  our  notions  of  right  and  wrong  are  original  c 
ceptio        -  ■'    ■  "- 


)  the 


e  of  any  principles  which  can  influence  the  w 
He  agrees,  therefore,  with  the  advocates  of  the  seii- 
umental  system  and  of  the  system  of  the  moral  sense, 
10  making  conscience  a  function  of  the  sensibility. 
He  differs  from  them,  however,  in  dPDying  that  it  is 
ii  piimitive  original  principle  :  he  thinks  it  is  gradu 
dllj  formed  and  developed  out  of  other  and  primitive 
^ffectlons,  or,  in  his  own  language,  is  a  principle  of 
secondary  formation,  like  self-love 

Sell  love,  the  general  desire  for  happiness,  is  not 
primitive  ,  it  presupposes  certain  original  instinctive 
propensities,  and  the  pleasure  resulting  from  their 
grttihcalioii,  and  then  this  pleaauie  constructed  by 
the  mind  as  the  ohject  of  desire  the  end  which  it 
^ceks  Self-love  is  thus  a  principle  of  secondary 
I  imation.  So  is  it  likewis^e  with  conscience  The 
I  iinful  or  agreeable  sentiment  natuially  attending 
^'i-rtain  emotions  is  transfeired  by  association  to  tha 
actions  they  produce,  and  thus  the  actions  themselves 
become  at  length  the  immediate  objects  of  approba- 
tion or  repugnance.  By  the  association  of  ideas,  a 
number  of  secondary  desires  and  aversions,  which 
relate  to  actions  or  volitions,  are  combined  in  our 
minds,  and  form  a  sort  of  internal  sense,  which  we 
call  conscience,  which  approves  or  condemns  certain 
actions  or  volitions  in  themselves,  and  without  regard 
to  their  useful  or  injurious  consequences.  This  con- 
science is  the  only  affection  of  our  nature  whose 
immediate  objects  are  volitions  or  voluntary  actions. 
The  power  of  this  conscience  over  the  will  results 
from  the  instinctive  influence  of  the  primitive  dispo- 
sitions from  which  the  moral  sense  is  derived,  from 
the  pleasure  naturally  accompanying  the  development 
of  those  dispositions,  and  finally  from  thfe  pleasure 
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which  likewise  naturally  accompanies  a  secondary 
desire. — By  thus  making  coDscience  a  denuei  sense, 
and  making  the  essence  of  virtue  to  consist  in  the 
emotion  pr  affection  of  that  sense,  the  system  of 
Mackintosh  lies  open  to  all  the  objections  brought 
against  those  which  resolve  virtue  into  some  primi- 
tive emotion  or  into  the  affection  of  an  original 
sense :  virtue  becomes  relative  and  contingent,  and 
all  real  ground  for  the  essential  and  absolute  differ- 
ence of  right  and  wrong  is  destroyed. 

COLERIBGS. 

Samuel  Taylor  Colericge  was  born  in  Devon- 
shire in  n73,  and  died  in  1B34.  He  was  educated 
first  at  Christ  Church  Hospital  school,  and  afterward 
at  Cambridge,  In  his  eariy  life  he  was  a  follower  of 
Hartley ;  but  a.t  a  later  period,  his  philosophical,  as 
well  as  his  religious  and  political  views,  underwent  a 
great  change.     He  was  a  man  of  eminent  genius  as 

mense  amount  of  various  and  profound  learning ;  but 
he  was  averse  to  regular  and  systematic  production. 
It  is  not  as  the  founder  of  any  comniete  and  pecu- 
liar system  that  his  name  is  here  introduced.  His 
philosophical  writings  are  extremely  fragmentary, 
consisting  of  scattered  contributions  to  psychology, 
melaphysics,  morals,  politics,  and  esthetics.  These, 
though  strongly  marked  by  the  author's  profound 
learning,  depth,  and  originality  of  mind,  exhibit  prin- 
ciples not  fundamentally  different  from  thosn  of  the 
great  svstems  which  have  appeared  in  opposition  to 
exclusive  empiricism-  To  analyze  or  to  reproduce 
hia  peculiar  modes  of  establishing  or  illustrating  these 
principles,  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  be  here 
given  to  writings  which  present  no  complete  and  pe- 
culiar system.     Yet  the  great  infiuence  which  Cole- 
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shaping  aud  modifying  power;  the  fancj,  or  aggre- 
gative and  associative  power ;  the  understanding,  or 
regulalive,  substantiating,  and  realizing  power  ;  the 
speculative  reason,  vis  theoretica  el  scienliJLca,  or  the 
power  by  which  we  produce,  or  aim  to  produce,  uni- 
ty, necessity,  and  universality  in  all  our  knowledge, 
by  means  of  principles  a  priori;  the  will,  or  practi- 
cal reason ;  the  faculty  of  choice  ;  and  (distinct  both 
from  the  moral  will  and  choicel  the  sensation  of  vo. 
lition,  which  is  included  under  the  head  of  single  and 
double  louclj. 

Of  the  phenomena,  thus  classified,  he  has,  however, 
given  no  complete  analysis ;  and,  with  the  exception 

n.— R 
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of  some  remarks  upon  the  disliiiclion  between  fancy 
and  imagination,  has  explained  his  views  distinctly 
upon  none  of  them  except  the  moral  will  and  the  un- 
derstanding and  reason.  In  regard  lo  the  will,  he 
strenuously  maintains  it  lo  be  a  self-determining  pow- 
er, not  subject  to  the  law  of  cause  and  effect,  and  holds 
this  as  the  only  possible  ground  of  moral  accounta- 
bility. 

The  distinction  between  the  understanding  and  the 
reason  he  insists  upon  as  of  the  utmost  consequence 
in  its  relations  to  all  the  higher  questions  of  ontology, 
morals,  and  theology.  These  faculties,  he  contends, 
in  the  same  way  as  Kant,  are  different  in  kind  :  the 
former  being  the  faculty  of  judging  according  to 
sense,  or  the  faculty  of  generalizing  the  notices  re- 
ceived from  the  senses  according  to  certain  forms, 
and  referring  them  to  their  proper  names  and  class- 
es ;  the  latter  being  the  faculty  of  originating,  by  oc 
casioa  of  notices  of  the  senses,  necessary  and  univer- 
sai  principles- 
Some  of  the  most  inreresting  things  in  the  wri- 
tings of  Coleridge  relate  to  the  differences  and  to  the 
analogies  between  life  and  intelligence,  and  to  the  il- 
lustration which  may  be  derived  to  psychology  from 
the  consideration  of  the  dynamic  forces  From  these 
sources'  he  has  drawn  ma  y  p  t  d  d  g  1 
views,  of  great  importance         1  1  b         g 

upon  the  mechanical  philo    phy      dm  '  P  y 

chology, 

Coleridge  borrowed  largely  f        K  d  S  h  I 

ling ;  and  though,  in  reading  h    w  I         [ 

sion  can  hardly  be  resisted  tl  I  w  q  1  h  m 
in  original  speculative  ability,  and  their  superior  ic 
learning  and  critical  power,  yet,  from  his  indolence, 
and  hia  want  of  constructive  talent,  and  particularly 
Ihe  talent  for  clear  and  systematic  exposition,  ho  has 
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contributed  little  that  will  occupy  a  permanent  aiifJ 
substantive  place  in  the  general  history  of  philosophy. 
His  writings  contain  numerous  thoughts  and  frag- 
ments of  thought,  which  may  continue  to  be,  as  they 
have  already  been,  rich  germcs,  that  may  be  unfold- 
ed by  meditative  minda  endowed  with  more  patience 
and  skill  in  development  than  he  possessed.  In  this 
way  the  influence  of  Coleridge  has  been  very  consid- 
erable in  opposing  the  progress  of  a  superficial  and 
materializing  spirit  in  philosophy,  and  in  establishing 
the  foundations  of  the  great  truths  of  morals  and  re 


SCHELLINS'S   SYSTEM   OF  AESO      TE     DENT  T 

Historical  No 

Frbdehk  William  Von  Sche  l  mg  was  bo  n  a 
Leonberg,  in- Wirtemberg,  in  1  75  He  s  d  ed  at 
Leipsicand  at.Jena.  At  the  la  e  pace  he  as  a 
pupil  of  Fichte,  whom  he  succeeded  a  p  ofes  or 
there.  In  1S20  he  removed  to  Erlangen,  and  lec- 
tured in  the  University.  He  was  made  secretary  of 
tho  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Munich,  and  ennobled 
by  the  King  of  Bavaria.  In  1827  he  was  appointed 
professor  ia  the  University  of  Munich.  He  publish- 
ed  a  great  number  of  works,  a  few  of  which  appear 
ed  in  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century, 

Schelling  was  full  of  originality  as  a  thinker ;  su- 
perior to  Fichte  in  many  respects,  having  a  richer 
imagination,  more  poetic  spirit,  and  a  much  greater 
extent  of  learning  and  information.  He  was  at  first 
a  partisan  of  Fichte,  whose   system   he    defended 
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sible  to  give  the  geneial  reader  aJiy  intelligible  ac- 
couQt  of  it  within  the  Umits  of  a  work  like  this.  An 
attempt  will,  however,  be  made. 


Fiebte  had  deduced  everything  from  ihe  subject- 
ive as  creating  and  containing  all  reality.  Yet  why 
may  not  the  objective  produce  the  subjective,  as  well 
as  the  subjective  the  objective?     No  reason  c" "  '"" 


B  the  infinite  from 


the  finite,  than  the  finite  from  the  infinite,  by  any  of 
the  processes  of  reflection.  In  order  to  have  com. 
pleie  science,  therefore,  we  must  find  a  principle  in 
which  both  the  finite  and  infinite,  the  subjective  and 
objective,  are  originally  united.  This  principle  is  the 
Absolute  Identity  of  subject  and  object  in  cognition. 
In  Absolute  Identity,  knowkig  and  being  ai'e  one. 
The  absolute  in  itself  contains  the  essence  and  the 
form  of  all  things.  The  absolute  and  its  develop- 
ment constitute  all  reality.  The  absolute  in  itself  is 
neither  being  nor  knowiag,  neither  infinite  nor  finite, 
but  the  ground  of  both- 
All  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  are  the  devel. 
opment  of  the  absolute  identity  either  in  the  direction 
of  the  ideal  or  of  the  real,  that  is,  either  as  the  think, 
ing  principle  or  as  objects  of  thought;  just  as  all 
the  phenomena  of  magnetism  are  the  results  of  one 
identical  force  manifesting  itself  in  opposite  poles. 
Tho  absolute  identity  of  being  and  knowing  mani 
festa  ilHelf  sometimes  with  a  predominance  of  the 
ideal,  sometimes  of  the  real.  This  development  of 
the  absolute  is  apprehended  by  a  process  which  SchpU 
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tical  force,  tbere  are  various  degrees  of  development, 
the  ideal  sometimes  predominating,  and  aometimea 
the  real.  Science  is  the  investigation  of  this  devel- 
opment; it  is  an  image  of  the  universe. 

This  ideal  construction  of  the  universe,  according 
to  which  alt  plurality  and  diversity  are  regarded  only 
as  a  relative  form  of  absolute  identity,  may  be  thus 
flxhibited : 

I.  The  Abbolutb  (he  Whole,  in  its  first  form  (Goc)  maiiifeals 
n«elf  in 
ir.  NiTURE  (the  Absoluts  in  its  second  fotm). 
It  therein  piojecls  .'taelt  in  two  ordeis  of  Ilia  Relative,  to  wit . 
The  Rea  The  Ideal. 

Under  the  following  powers  ; 
GtsTity— Matter.  I  Truth—Sdersce. 

Light— Motion.  Goodness— Relies  on. 

Organisation— Life.  j  Ueauty— Art. 
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Id  (Uie  8iletnal  Cnivetae)    .    Hielorj. 

In  this  way,  by  Intellectual  Intuition,  Soheliing  be- 
lieved  he  had  discovered  in  ideas  both  the  essence 
and  the  necessary  form  of  things.  Thus  he  imagined 
he  had  corrected  the  error  of  Kant,  who  admiiied 
only  a  subjective  notion  of  the  phenomenal  world, 
and  a  simple  belief  in  the  reality  of  things  in  them- 
selves;  and  thus, also, he  pretended  to  refute Fichte, 
who  made  the  thinking  principle  the  sole  reality,  and 
nature  a  non-reality,  a  mere  limit  or  negative  of  the 
absolute  activity  of  the  thinking  principle. 

Sehelling  applied  bis  fundamental  pduciples  chief- 
ly to  the  philosophy  of  nature,  treating  of  the  ideal 
branch  only  in  respect  to  some  special  questions  in 
his  later  writings. 

In  morals,  he  taught  that  the  belief  in  God  is  the 
primary  basis  of  morality.  The  existence  of  a  mor- 
al world  immediately  follows  from  the  existence  of 

Morality  is  the  necessary  tendency  of  the  soul  to 
unite  itself  to  its  centre,  to  God.  Virtue  is  conform- 
ity  to  this  tendency.  Virtue  and  happiness  are  iden- 
tical. 

The  social  life,  regulated  conformably  to  the  Divine 
type  in  respect  to  morals,  religion,  science,  and  art, 
is  social  order,  or  the  Slate. 

History,  in  its  totality,  is  a  progressive  and  unceas- 
ing revelation  of  God. 

In  his  treatise  on  the  freedom  of  man,  Sehelling 
distinguishes  God,  conceived  in  the  perfect  purity  of 
the  idea,  or  as  the  absolute,  from  God  as  existent  or 
revealing  himself,  in  which  latter  relation  he  evolves 
himself  out  of  the  absolute  God,  in  virtue  of  a  prin. 
ciple  contained  in  himself,  a  naiure  in  God,  and  thus 
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comes  to  ihe  state  of  complete  existeace ;  so  that  '.I. 
ia  in  the  world  that  God  comea  to  a  state  of  person- 
ality. Deus  implidtus  explicitus,  God  ia  the  abso- 
lute identity  of  the  ideal  and  real  evolving  itself  from 
the  original  absolute  union,  or,  rather,  confusion,  or, 
adopting  an  image  from  dynamics,  indifference  of 
both. 

There  is  a  like  double  principle  in  every  being  pro- 
duced by  nature. 

Id  man  this  principle  is  personality,  which  ia  com. 
posed  of  reason  and  will.  When  peraonality  acts 
arbitrarily,  in  opposition  to  reason,  which  is  the  prop- 
er law  of  freedom,  evil  arises,  which,  however,  ia 
only  relative. 

The  Beautiful,  which  Schelling  treats  only  in  re- 
lation to  works  of  art,  is  the  representation  of  the  in. 
finite  by  the  finite.  Creative  art  is  an  expression  of 
ideas ;  it  is  a  revelation  of  God  in  the  human  mind. 

Observations. 

1.  Schelling  aimed  to  give  a  complete  philosophy 
of  the  universe,  to  deduce  and  explain  all  thinga  from 
speculative  principles.  His  system  reduces  every, 
thing  to  a  single  idea,  and  thereby  maintains  the  pos- 
sibility for  man  of  a  certain  knowledge,  not  only  of 
ihe  subjective,  but  also  of  the  objective,  on  the  ground 
that  the  human  mind  and  God  are  primitively  iden- 
tical. It  thus  destroys  the  chasm  between  the  finite 
and  iiiSnite,  which  philosophy,  unwilling  to  leap  it  by 
faith,  has  ever  been  attempting  to  bridge. 

It  removes  likewise  all  distinction  between  empiri. 
cal  and  rational  cognition,  between  knowledge  given 
in  experience  and  knowledge  given  in  the  necessary 
laws  of  reason  ;  it  thus  makes  speculative  principles 
equally  the  basis  of  all  the  sciences. 

a.  Yet  the  whole  system  is  destitute  of  a  solid  ba 
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sis.  Il  seis  out,  not  from  a  fact  of  consciousness,  bui 
from  Intellectual  Intuition,  a  mere  assumption  nei- 
ther  self-evident  nor  demonstrable. 

Again,  thought  without  a  thinking  subject  is  a  pure 
abstraction  ;  absolute  identity  cannot  bo  conceived 
without  a  relative  identity ;  for  without  this  condition 
theAbsolutereducesitself  toNothing.  The  alleged 
originalconfuaion  of  thought  and  the  nature  of  things 
is  a  mere  abstraction  ;  and  in  pretending  that  it  rep- 
resents reality  and  the  nature  of  things,  a  hypothesis 
without  proof  is  set  up. 

3.  This  system  is  more  scientific  in  appearance 
than  in  reaUty.'  Schelling's  problem  was  to  deduce 
by  a  real  demonstration  the  finite  from  the  infinite, 
the  relative  from  the  absolute,  the  particular  from  the 
universal.  This  is  a  problem  which  cannot  be  sol- 
ved,  and  Schelling  has  not  solved  it.  His  demon- 
strations consist  of  assertions  and  assurances,  support- 
ed by  analogies,  images,  and  notions  borrowed  irom 
experience. 

4.  The  idea  of  God  presented  in  this  system  is 
both  in  itself  antJ  in  its  most  important  relations,  ob. 
jectionable.  God  is  subjected  to  a  bliod  destiny,  uii- 
der  which  he  must  evolve  himBelf  from  non-intelli. 
gence  to  intelligence,  from  a  nature  in  (iod  to  God. 
This  is  a  mere  hypothesis,  and,  besides,  neither  ac- 
counts for  the  existence  of  God,  nor  renders  it  any 
more  comprehensible  than  the  common  theory,  which 
supposes  him  to  have  existed  from  eternity  as  ths 
AU.perfect  Being  :  a  theory  which  can  never  be  dis 
proved. 

It  is,  also,  a  system  of  pantheism  in  one  sense  o 
the  word :  it  identifies  nature  with  God,  and  asset  - 
tbe  immanence  of  all  things  in  him  ;  thus  destroy;  .^ 
all  proper  notion  of  the  creation  and  governmeni  jl 
the  world  by  infinite  wisdnm  and  holiness.     It  Je- 
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slroys  the  substantial  individuality  and  personality 
of  creatures,  and  all  freedom  of  will  in  man,  and 
thereby  contradicts  the  law  of  duty  in  conscience, 
and  destroys  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong. 

Progress  of  the  School  of  SckeUiTig. 

The  system  of  Schellingwas  attractive  by  the  ap. 
parentfacility  with  which  it  offered  to  explain  the  uni- 
verse i  by  its'  many  novel  and  striking  ideas  ;  by  the 
pi-ospect  which  it  held  out  of  the  indefinite  extension 
of  human  knowledge ;  and  particularly  by  its_  con. 
trast  with  the  dry  forms  of  Kant,  and  the  lifelesr  -"" 
tern  of  Ficlite.  With  many  the  atti'action  was, 
haps,  increased  by  the  very  faults  of  the  author's  met h. 
od  and  style:  his  obscure  and  fluctuating  terminol- 
ogies, and  his  mystical  expressions  and  images  imi- 
tated from  Plato.  These  circumstances,  combined 
with  the  spirit  of  his  time  and  of  the  German  mind, 
may  perhaps  explain  the  enthusiasm  eJtciied  by  the 
philosophy  of  Sciielling.  A.  numerous  school  was 
formed  among  philosophers,  theologians,  philologists, 
physicians,  and  naturalists.  All  branches  of  science 
were  treated  in  the  spirit  of  his  system.  The  ideas 
of  Schelling  exerted  especially  a  great  influence  upon 
physical  inquiries,  upon  mythology,  history,  and  the 
theory  of  the  arts  and  criticism,  in  the  latter  of  which 
the  celebrated  brothers  Schlegel,  at  that  time  asso- 
ciates and  friends  of  Schelling,  contributed  powerful- 
ly  to  extend  the  influence  of  his  system. 

On  the  other'hand,  this  school  was  prolific  in  fan- 
tastic ideas  and  mystical  extravagances,  which  al. 
most  revived  the  age  of  New-Plalocism. 

Of  the  numerous  writers  who  belong  to  the  school 
of  Schelling,  our  limits  forbid  our  speaking  in  detail. 
Many  of  them  endeavoured  to  reconcile  his  system 
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with  Revelation  and  Christianity ;  others  did  not  deny 
their  incompatibility.  Of  his  early  followers,  some, 
as  Eschenmajer  and  Wagner,  became  afterward  his 
opponents ;  others  modified  his  system  in  some  re- 
spects ;  and  Hegel  put  forth  a  different  system.  Of 
those  who  confined  themselves  to  expounding  and 
teaching  the  system  of  ScheUing,  the  most  faithful 
interpreter  was  Klein,  professor  at  Wurtzburg,  who 
died  in  1820.  It  was  reduced  to  didactic  forms  by 
Thanner  and  Eixner,  and  its  principles  were  applied 
to  theology  by  Daub.  To  these  might  he  added  a 
long  list  of  writers  who  have  developed  or  modified 
this  system,  or  parts  of  it,  in  various  degrees  and  ap- 
plications ;  but  it  would  be  of  little  use  to  cite  iheir 
names,  and  we  should  have  room  for  nothing  more, 

Among  the  opponents  of  the  philosophy  of  Schel- 
ling  may  be  mentioned  all  the  principal  partisans  of 
the  system  of  Kant  (the  most  distinguished  of  whom 
are  Fries  and  Krug) ;  the  authors  of  some  new  sys. 
lems,  as  Herbarl,  Bardili,  Bovierwek,  and  Jacohi  and 
his  school.  Various  other  attempts  to  construct  the 
system  of  philosophy  were  put  forth  in  the  first  years 
of  the  present  century ;  but  they  are  either  too  eccen- 
tric and  obscure,  or  too  superficial  to  deserve  atten- 
tion ;  and  as  to  the  rest,  they  are  mostly  the  ideas  oE 
others,  having  a  character  of  novelty  only  from  their 
peculiar  nomenclature.  Of  the  writers  that  have 
been  named,  we  shall  briefly  notice  Bouterwek  and 
the  school  of  Ja:obi. 

BOUTERWEK. 

Freoeric  Bouterwek,  professor  at  Gottingen, 
born  in  1766,  died  in  182S,  was  a  distinguished 
thinker,  though  his  acuteness  too  often  degenerated 
into  nn  obscure  subtlety,  notwithstanding  the  habitual 
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clearness  of  liis  style.  At  first  a  fgllower  of  Kant, 
he  became  convinced  that  his  philosophy  could  not 
be  maintained  against  skepticism.  The  system  of 
Fiuhic  appeared  too  exclusive  to  satisfy  the  desire 
for  reality  in  Ihe  mind ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
seemed  to  hitn  that  science  cannot  dispense  with 
the  absolute,  without  which  he  could  not  conceive 
the  possibility  of  knowledge  or  thought,  since  in  ail 
our  proofa  we  always  suppose  something  real,  an  en- 
tity, the  absolute,  that  unknown  X,  which,  according 
to  Kant,  subsists  under  all  phenomena,  Bouterwek 
therefore  proposed,  in  his  Idea  of  a  Universal  Apodic- 
tic,  to  supply  the  defects  and  correct  the  vices  of  an- 
terior systems,  which  he  found  fault  with  as  investi- 
gating our  cogoicions  and  beliefs  only  in  notions  of 
tlie  understanding  and  empty  formulas,  and  conse- 
quently never  attaining  to  any  living  fundamental 

The  doctrine  of  this  work  may  be  reduced  to  the 
following  points: 

All  our  sensations  and  thoughts  have  for  their  ba- 
sis a  true  existence,  consequently  an  absolute  exist- 
ence, having  its  basis  only  in  itself.  This  existence 
cannot  be  found  and  demonstrated  by  thought,  since 
all  thought  prefiupposes  it,  and  being  is  superior  to 
thought.  Consequently,  either  existence,  must  bo 
reduced  to  a  caprice  of  the  imagination,  and  nil 
thought  to  a  chimera,  or  there  must  be  a  faculty  of 
absolute  cognitions,  which  is  neither  sensation  nor 
thought!  a  faculty  upon  which  rests  the  autbeniir.ity 
of  reason  itself,  and  by  which  we  arrive  directly  (apo- 
dicticallj")  at  all  existence. 

Subsequently  Bouterwek  abandoned  this  apodiclic, 
and  substituted  for  it  a  new  scheme  :  one  which  he 
cdiled  a  Universal  Theory  of  Truth  and  Science,  ac. 
cording  to  which,  on  the  principle  of  the  ^ailkof  rea. 
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son  in  iUdf,  he  constructed  a  less  bold  system  oi 
trnnsceudental  rationalism.  In  this  view,  the  princi- 
pal object  of  philosophy  is  to  solve,  by  the  apodicti- 
cal  distinction  of  the  real  and  the  apparent,  tbe  prob- 
lem of  things  and  the  desti'jatioii  of  mnn,  as  far  as 
it  js  possible  for  human  reason  to  penetrate  by  itseli 
this  question.  It  is  therefore  upon  an  apodeiclic  (ac- 
cording 10  the  last  view  adopted  by  Bouterwek)  that 
philosophy  must  be  grounded  :  empirical  psychology 
and  logic,  ordinarily  understood  as  the  science  of  tlie 
forms  of  thought,  can  furnish  only  the  preUmiiiary 
notions.  Here  the  author  agrees  with  Jacobi,  that 
all  purely  logical  thinking  is  mediate.  All  our  im- 
mediate cognitions,  without  which  we  could  conceive 
of  a  discursive  notion  only  as  mediate,  and  conse< 
quenlly  uncertain,  rest  upon  the  primitive  bond  ot 
connexion  of  the  thinking  faculty  wiih  an  internal 
sentiment  in  the  energy  of  tbe  spiritual  life,  that  is, 
in  the  unity  of  the  active  faculties  of  our  being,  as 
well  subjective  aa  objective.  Reason  has  faith  in  it- 
self as  far  as  it  is  pure  reason;  it  believes  in  the 
truth,  masmuch  as  it  lecognise-  m  it,  m  virtue  of  the 
bond  of  conne\ion  just  irdicaled,  its  own  peculiii 
and  orignml  cneigy,  and  m  that  aime  energy  finds 
the  germe  of  ideas,  by  the  aid  of  which  it  can  use 
above  the  sphere  of  the  sensibditj,  and  investigate 
the  principle  of  all  existence  and  all  thought,  or  the 
idea  of  the  absolute  Tiuih  in  the  metaphjaicul 
sense  of  the  word,  is  the  agietinent  of  our  thoughts 
with  the  aupei  sensible  essence  of  things,  and  then 
neCL^ssary  relation  to  the  principle  of  all  being  and 
all  thought  liuth  IS  theiefore  immediately  known 
by  leason  To  give  this  idea  a  scientific  form,  by 
showing  how,  upon  what  gi  lunds  and  to  whit  es 
tent  a  posilne  kiowledge  of  thmga  s  possible  for 
the   human   mmd,   is   the   province  of  inelnphv  5ics 
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(iRcloding  religious  philosophy  grounded  in  the  re. 
ligioua  sentimetil).  Bouierwek  applied  his  princi- 
ples to  a  system  of  morals  and  natural  law,  and  at- 
tempted also  to  form  a  system  of  sesthetics  upon 
purely  psychological  principles. 
New  DeveJopmenls  of  the  Philosophy  of  Sentiment. 

Jacobi  has  already  been  mentioned,  in  connexion 
with  Kant,  as  one  who  exerted  a  powerful  influence 
in  the  reaction  against  the  Critical  philosophy.  But 
it  should  bo  added  that  he  lived  till  1819,  and  no  less 
vigorously  opposed  the  subsequent  developments  of 
speculation  as  they  appeared  in  the  systems  of  Fichte 
and  Schelling,  Dissatisfied  with  the  Critical  philoa. 
ophy,  as  taking  away  all  rational  ground  for  belief  in 
supersensible  things,  and  equally  dissatisfied  with  all 
dogmatical  systems  of  speculation,  which,  if  consist- 
ent, can  only  lead  to  fetalism  or  pantheism,  and  yet 
unable  to  find  solid  ground  in  the  idea  of  a  supernat- 
ural revelation,  he  continued  to  ground  all  philosoph- 
ical knowledge  upon  a  sort  of  rational  instiuol,  an 
immediate  sentiment  or  direct  apperception  of  super- 
sensible truth.  This  sentiment,  this  instinctive  faith 
(quite  distinct  from  positive  historical  fiiith  in  revela. 
tion),  gives  us  the  knowledge  of  the  external  world, 
of  God,  of  Providence,  of  Freedom,  Immortality, 
Morality ;  in  short,  the  whole  supersensible  order  of 
things,  in  virtue  of  an  internal  sense,  an  organ  of 
truth,  to  which  he  afterward  gives  the  name  of  rea- 
son, or  the  faculty  of  cognition. 

Some  obscurity  in  which  he  left  his  fundamental 
principle,  and  some  want  of  precision  in  the  distinc 
tion  he  made  between  reason  as  the  faculty  of  super- 
sensible ideas  and  understanding  as  the  faculty  of 
logical  forms,  exposed  him  to  numerous  misconcep. 
tions  and  attacks  on  the  part  of  tbose  whom  he  od- 
II.- 
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posed  He  founJ,  however,  numeroua  pirtisans,  and 
may  be  said  to  have  founded  a  schuul.  But  the 
vagueness  to  which  we  have  alhided  gate  iiso  to  a 
sou  of  fechiam  among  hia  followers. 

Some  of  them  considered  ideas  as  divine  revela. 
tions,  by  meana  of  perception,  and  th(,y  attiibutcd 
these  jdeaa  to  reason  as  tlieir  special  faculty  .  tliey 
held      oreover,  that  the  notions  of  the  undeisiand. 

g  pe  jorm,  with  telation  to  these  idoas,  a  part  alto- 
ge  her  egative ,  that  is  to  say,  that  'deas  could  nei- 
I  er  be  attained,  conceived,  nor  expressed  by  the  aid 
f  ao  ons  of  the  understanding ;  that  they  are  man. 
ifes  ed  sentiment  alone  ;  in  fine,  that  fsilh  precedes 
and  surpasses  all  science. 

Others  conceded  more  to  logical  notions,  f  od  made 
philosophy  consist  in  the  unity  of  reason  ar-l  under, 
standing ;  a  unity  which  \-\k&i  its  substance  from  rea- 
son, and  ila  ioim  liom  understanding.  This  second 
opinion  was  adopted  by  Jacol^j  himself,  but  only  in 
his  latter  years 

The  first  ol  these  views  was  'O.-'intained  by  Fred- 
eric Kosppen,  a  genial  writer,  and  the  author  of  an 
excellent  e\poaition  of  the  system  of  this  school. 
To  the  second  class  of  opinions  belo?ig  the  works  nf 
James  Salat. 

Kceppen,  the  friend  and  disciple  of  Jccobi,  sef 
out  with  the  idea  of  freedom  :  according  to  him,  free 
dum  is  a  causative  power,  which  takes  its  determi 
nation  in  itself,  without  any  determining  principle,  and 
independently  of  any  relation  ;  it  is  consequently  the 
first  cause,  the  ground  of  all  existence ;  in  short.  Be- 
ing properly  called.  But,  at  the  same  time,  freedom 
is  altogether  inconceivable  by  the  understanding; 
even  its  [losaibility  cannot  be  distinctly  apprehended, 
nor  its  reality  demonstrated  ;  it  is  a  fact  of  cogHilion 
and  of  activity  perceived  immediately.     Necessity 
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is  an  order  established  by  freedom.  To  speak  o{ 
unlimited  and  absolute  freedom  is  to  speak  of  the  di- 
vine power.  But  the  nature  of  human  individuality 
consists  in  the  relation  of  the  internal  and  external. 
By  ihis  relation  freedom  ia  found  to  be  limited  in 
man.  All  philosophy  ia  consequently  a  dualism. 
On  this  dualism  turns  the  everlasting  and  inevitable 
contradiction  of  science.  From  this,  again,  it  follows 
that  philosophy,  strictly  speaking,  is  impossible,  and 
that  all  scientific  pretension  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word,  all  pretension  to  a  speculative  system  that 
shall  embrace  both  the  finite  and  the  infinite,  ia  des- 
tined only  to  fall  back  foiled  upon  itself. 

The  writings  of  Kceppen,  as  well  as  those  of  Jacobi, 
whatever  be  thought  of  their  system  in  its  fundament- 
al principles,  exerted  a  very  salutary  influence  upon 
the  philosophy  of  the  day.  They  opposed  the  rash- 
ness of  dogmatic  speculation  ;  they  developed  with 
great  freshness  and  spirit  many  valuable  ideas,  some 
original,  somo  borrowed  from  Platonism ;  and  their 
very  inability  to  substitute  anything  adequately  sat- 
isfying to  the  moral  wants  of  the  mind,  in  place  of  the 
speculative  systems  they  opposed,  tended  to  recall 
men  to  a  positive  faith,  grounded  in  a  higher  source 
than  their  principle  of  sentiment.  It  may  be  added 
that  Jacobi  himself  ia  said  before  his  death  lo  have 
admitted  the  authority  of  revelation  as  the  source  of 
the  knowledge  of  divine  thmgs. 


The  most  recent  German  Speculations.     Hegel. 
It  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  give  within  the 
limits  of  this  sketch  anything  like  a  clear  and  com- 
plete view  of  the  progress  of  philosophy  in  Germany 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  or  of  ila  present  condition, 
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While  Fries,  Kriig,  and  some  others  continued  to 
maintain  the  principles  of  Kant,  and  the  school 
Jacobi  to  oppose  ail  dogmatic  speculalions,  new 
velopments  and  modifications,  in  various  directions, 
of  the  principles  of  Schelling  from  time  to  time  a 
peared,  until  at  lenjith  philosophical  discussion  r 
ceived  a  new  direction  from  the  attempt  of  Hegel 
tsiiiblish  a  system  distinct  from  aijy  of  the  precedin 

George  Will.  Fred.  Hegel  was  born  in  1770. 
He  was  professor  successiTely  at  Jena,  Heidelberg, 
and  Berlin,  at  which  latter  place  he  died  of  thechol 
era  in  1831. 

Hegel  was  at  first  the  disciple  of  Scheliing,  and, 
ax  such,  published  in  1801  a  tract  on  the  difference 
between  the  systems  of  Ficbte  and  Scheliing.  He 
was  also  associated  with  him  in  the  conduct  of  a  phil- 
osophical journal  in  1803-8.  But  his  opinions  grad- 
ually look  a  different  turn.  He  rejected  Schelling's 
/nteileciual  Intuition  as  an  unwarrantable  assump- 
tion, although  he  continued  to  maintaia  its  ground- 
ing idea,  namely,  the  unity  of  the  subjective  or  ide- 
al, and  the  objective  or  real ;  and  in  this  idea  endeav- 
oured to  establish  that  absolute  cognition  and  abso- 
lute truth,  which  alone,  according  to  this  school, 
can  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  philosophical  spirit. 
Hence  he  maintaiaed  that  pure  conception  in  itself, 
and  pure  conception  alone,  is  true  being,  without  hav- 
ing, however,  demonstrated  this  identity  of  being  and 
thinking.  Equally  arbitrary,  also,  is  the  position 
that  everything  rational  is  real,  and  everything  real 
rational :  a  position  which,  in  a  practical  view,  would 
make  the  moral  law,  considered  as  demands  of  the 
reason  upon  the  will,  without  object,  and  therefore 
superfluous,  since  the  will,  by  the  terms  of  the  posi- 
tion, can  make  nothing  real  that  is  not  rational. 

The  weakest  part  of  the  system  of  Hegel  is  tha 
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iBsthetical,  >^r  pliikisophy  of  art,  and  the  iheologicai, 
3r  philosophy  of  religion.  It  is  said  by  Weisse,  once 
a  very  warm  partisan  of  Hegel,  but  since  somewhat 
cooled,  that  SEsthetics  aiid  theology  begin  where 
Hegel  leaves  off.  For  wliat  we  call  the  ideas  of  the 
Beautiful  and  of  God,  Hegel  admits  only  in  the  way  of 
psychological  and  historical  appearance ;  they  are  to 
him  merely  phenomenal,  and  the  science  of  them  is 
merely  a  part  of  the  phenomenology  of  the  miad. 

Hegel  seenia  not,  indeed,  to  have  perfectly  devel- 
oped his  system ;  and  as  he  was  very  deficient  in 
the  talent  for  exposition,  and  his  writings  are  not  only 
extremely  obacare,  but  dry  and  harsh,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  be  satisfied  that  one  has  a  clear  and  com- 
plete view  of  his  philosophy.  Of  those  who  would 
be  thought  to  coioprehena  it,  very  many  regard  it  as 
a  perfect  system  of  rational  science.  Certain  it  is 
that  he  exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  the  German 
mind ;  he  founded  a  school,  and  drew  around  him  a 
numerous  body  of  zealous  and  distinguished  follow- 
ers. He  derived,  indeed,  external  support  from  a 
prevalent  impression  that  his  system  tended  better 
than  any  other  to  secure  the  permanence  of  the  ex- 
isting order  of  things  in  Church  and  State,  and  this 
political  popularity  increased  the  Dumber  of  his  disci- 
ples. Some  eight  or  ten  years  since,  it  was  said  by 
one  of  Hegel's  critics  to  I>e  a  remarkable  thing,  that 
among  his  numeraus  disciples,  none  had  yet  been  able 
to  relieve  the  obscurily.heaviness,  and  dryness  of  his 
mode  of  philosophizing  by  a  clearer,  more  agreeable, 
and  lively  exposition ;  that  they  all  continued  to  use 
their  master's  words,  phrases,  and  turns  of  expres. 
sion,  as  if  they  were  magic  formulas,  which  would 
lose  their  power  by  the  slightest  change.  The  case 
would  seem  since  then  to  have  become  somewhat 
otherwise,  in  some  respects  at  least;  for  while  a  por 
II.— 17 
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tion  of  his  followers  continue  to  adhere  to  the  mora 
abstruse  and  speculative  forms  and  style  of  Hegel, 
others  are  endeavouring  to  popularize  and  extend  it 
in  every  direction.  A  schism  appears,  indeed,  to 
have  sprung  up  in  the  bosom  of  tile  school,  which, 
loined  with  the  powerful  attacks  made  upon  it  from 
without,  chiefly  in  the  interest  of  religion  and  morals, 
would  seem  to  betoken  the  dissolution  and  downfall 
of  which  Hegel  is  said,  shortly  before  his  death,  to 
have  expressed  a  presentiment.  At  present  it  is  the 
centre  of  nearly  all  philosophical  interesl.  Its  prin- 
ciples, particularly  in  their  applications  to  theology 
and  morals,  as  developed  and  defended  by  its  friends, 
and  opposed  by  its  enemies,  are  subjects  of  the  most 
animated  controversy.  Some  of  Hegel's  school  en- 
deavour to  reconcile  his  principles  with  orthodox 
Christianity ;  others  impose  them  upon  Christianity, 
giving  its  historical  documents  only  a  mythical  or 
allegorical  significance ;  while  others  reject  it  alto- 
gether, and  openly  proclaim  opinions  at  variance  with 
all  ordinary  notions  of  religion  or  morality. 

The  system  of  Hegel,  equally  with  that  of  Schel- 
ling,  is  charged  with  being  a  species  of  pantheism. 
That  it  may  be  so  is  to  be  inferred,  not  merely  from 
its  pretension  of  giving  the  knowledge  of  the  absolute, 
but  from  its  identification  of  the  subjective  and  ob. 
jective.  Some  of  the  followers  of  Hegel  assert  the 
jiersonalityof  God;  but  others  expressly  deny  it,  and 
maintain  that  they  only  are  io  harmony  with  Hegel. 
God  is  represented  by  them  as  the  immanence  of  spirit 
in  the  world  ;  as  an  eternal,  universal  principle,  mati- 
ifestiDg  itself  in  individual  existences,  having  no  ob- 
jective existence  but  in  those  individuals ;  coming  to 
self-con aciousDCSs  only  in  human  reason,  and  having 
no  personality  distinct  from  the  personality  of  man. 
They  are  also  represented  as  holding  that  the  Abso- 
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lute  atlaias  to  coiisciouaaess  in  a  series  oi"  individu. 
als,  no  one  of  which  perfectly  represents  him,  each 
having  aignificaace  only  as  a  niembef  of  the  whole. 
It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  consequences  of 
pantheiam  as  a  part  of  the  system  thus  represented, 
the  suhveraion  of  all  proper  ideas  of  morality,  human 
freedom,  immortality,  and  another  world.  Wheth- 
er or  not  Hegel  admitted  theae  consequences,  one  of 
his  most  respectable  followers  shows  that  some  of 
the  moat  important  of  them  are  logically  involved  in 
his  priociplea,  and  all  of  them  are  expressly  main, 
tained  by  others. — Such  is  a  very  imperfect  sketch 
of  the  present  state  of  philosophical  discussion  in 
Germany. 


PreUminary  Ohseroations. 
It  has  already  been  seen  how,  in  the  laller  half  of 
he  eighteenth  century,  the  principles  of  Locke  were 
mfolded  in  France  byCondiflac  into  a  complete  sys- 
em  of  sensualism,  and  carried  out  by  Helvelius, 
D'Holbach,  and  others  to  their  legitimate  consequen- 
ces, materialism,  fatalism,  atheism,  and  the  destruc- 
of  moral  distinctions.  From  this  time  to  the 
ich  revolution  sensualism  was  the  reigning  doc- 
;  it  pervaded  every  department  of  intellectual 
production,  art,  morals,  religion,  the  physical  and 
economical  aciencea.  It  extended  itself  from  Paris 
.hroughout  the  provinces,  and  obtained  complete  con- 
:rol  of  the  education  of  the  country. 

During  the  Revolution  all  minds  were  absorbed  by 
the  exciting  eventa  of  that  period,  and  the  little  phil 
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osophical  activity  that  existed  was  directeij  lo  politi. 
cal  theories.  With  the  restoration  of  public  order 
the  philosophical  spirit  began  lo  awaken, and  naturallj 
enough  coniinued  in  the  direction  in  which  it  was  pro- 
ceeding when  arrested.  The  philosojihy  of  Condillac 
woa  revived,  and,  favoured  by  the  organization  of 
the  Institute,  and  the  estahlishment  of  the  Normal 
Schools  under  the  Directorial  governmeor,  acquired 
a  predominating  influetice.  From  this  time  to  the 
Consulate  philosophy  was  zealously  cultivated, 
though  always  in  the  direction  of  sensualism.  No 
opposition  as  yet  had  appeared,  except  incidentally 
in  literary  worlts.  Among  the  most  important  works 
produced  ("uring  this  period  are  those  ofCabanis  and 
Destuit  de  Tracy. 

From  the  time  of  the  Empire  tokens  of  a  reaction 
began  to  appear  more  distinctly,  though  at  first  to 
productions  of  imagination  and  sentiment  rather  than 
scientific  works.  A  more  direct  token  and  cause  of 
the  decline  of  sensualism  consisted  in  the  character 
of  a  work  produced  about  this  time  by  Laromiguiere, 
a  writer  avowedly  of  the  school  of  Condillac,  but  who, 
by  the  distinctions  he  introduced,  favoured  a  contrary 
system.  But  it  was  not  until  1811  that  the  opposi- 
tion to  sensualism  became  organized  and  systematic. 
From  leU  to  1814  the  celebrated  Royer-Collard 
expounded  the  philosophy  of  Reid,  and  exerted  a  pow. 
erful  influence  m  oveithiowingtbe  system  of  Condil- 
lac, and  establishing  a  contrary  system.  The  reac. 
tion  agamst  sensualism  was  still  farther  strengthened 
by  a  class  oi  wiiteis  m  the  interest  of  religion  and 
the  Church,  such  as  Le  Maisire,  Chateaubriand,  Bo- 

Thus,  from  the  Emp;rc  to  the  Restoration,  sensu- 
alism coniinued  to  decline,  and  from  the  latter  period 
to  the  present  day  it  may  be  said  to  have  lost  all  au- 
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thority  aod  influence.  The  disciples  and  successors 
of  Royer-Gollurd  liave  completed  the  victory  begun 
by  him,  and  gone  forward  into  a  slill  wider  sphere  oi 
specoiafion.  For  more  than  twenty  years  neiirly  all 
the  leading  minds  have  been  on  the  side  of  the  new 
movement,  and  the  influence  of  a  spirilual  philosophy 
has  pervaded  French  literature  in  almost  every  de- 
partment. 

A  little  more  particular  account  of  the  principal 
writers  connected  with  this  revival  and  decline  of 
sensualism,  and  with  the  progress  of  the  new  move- 
ment, will  now  be  given. 

SEKSUAL    SCHOOL 


Peter  John  George  Cabakis  was  born  at  Cognac 
ill  1757.  He  studied  at  Paris,  where  he  addicted 
himself  al  first  to  general  literature,  but  aiterward  to 
medical  science,  lie  was  a  member  of  the  Institute, 
clinical  professor  in  tlie  medical  school  of  Paris,  and 
enbsequently  a  senator  under  the  Empire.  He  died 
in  1808.  His  most  important  work.  Supports  du 
Physique  and  du  Moral  de  I'HomTne,  Oa  the  Rulation 
of  the  Physical  Organization  of  Man  to  his  Moral 
Faculties  (Paris,  1803),  attracted  great  attention. 

Exposition. 

Cabania  grounded  his  views  upon  the  system  ot 
Condillac,  which  explained  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
mind  by  sensations.  He  adopted  this  system,  and 
thought  he  could  perfect  and  complete  it  by  establish- 
ing the  nature  and  origin  of  sensation  itself. 

It  is  not  certain  that  among  all  animals  sensation, 
or  rather  sensibility,  is  a  property  of  the  nerves  : 
for  there  are  some  animals,  as  the  polypi  and  infuso- 
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rial  insects,  who  have  fee]iag,  and  yet  are  apparently 
destitute  of  any  nervous  apparatus.  But  in  anirnala 
tliat  resemble  man,  and  in  man  especially,  sensibil- 
ity resides  exclusively  ia  the  nerves,  as  the  simple 
experiment  of  cutting  or  tying  the  trunk  of  any  set 
of  nerves  demonstrates. 

SeQsation,  moreover,  depends  upon  every  impres- 
sion made  upon  the  extremities  of  any  set  of  nerves 
being  followed  by  a  reaction  from  the  centre  of  tha 
organ  towards  the  extremities,  so  that  sensibility  un- 
folds itself  in  two  distinct  stages.  In  the  first  it 
acts,  in  tlie  second  it  reacts;  in  the  first  it  Hows  back 
from  the  circumference  to  the  centre,  and  in  the  sec- 
ond returns  from  the  centre  lo  the  circumference. 

In  whatever  way  this  may  be  conceived,  it  is  cei- 
tain  that  sensibility  resides  in  the  nerves,  and  thereby 
all  the  moral  faculties,  intelligence,  will,  etc.     Man 
m      lb     g      ly  be     use  he  is  a  sensitive  being ; 
h  ly  b       ise  he  has  nerves  :  man  is 

n      ly  d  b        rvea.     'I'hese  are  the  prin- 

pl         fid  d        h    w    fc  of  Cabanis. 

Th  m  pi      y        h  m        h    fi 

p  h     I     h  t  A     mp 

ce     d  d       c 


phy 


m    It  bl       g        with  what  ease  this  theory 

I      d     f  particular  applications.     It 

II        w     f  e,  that  age,  S(,i,  tempera- 

:nt,  regimen,  climate,  exert  a  great  influence  on 
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is  moce  easily  explained;  these  are  o  ly  y 

circumstances  afiecting  the  nervous  j  mad 
through  that  the  sensibility,  intelligen  II 

Only  get  at  the  causes  which  act  upon  1  of 

the  nerves,  and  the  feelings  that  resu!  f  m  I  m 
and  you  may  easily  explain  all  the  moral  ph  n  m  a 
of  the  human  soul. 

Observations, 

I.  But  all  this  does  not  estahlish  the        h    t    I 
theory  of  Gabanis.     That  in  the  pres  f 

human  existence  a  nervous  organizat  d 

vous  impressions  are  the  necessary  co  d  f    11 

intellectual  and  moral  phenomena,  may  b  d  ly 

admitted,  and  is  certainly  true  ;  but  it  do  f  II 

that  they  are  their  constituent  principl  d  a 
So  also  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  nervous  organ- 
ization exercises  a  great  influence  in  modifying  intel- 
lectual and  moral  development,  and  yet  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  intellectual  and  moral  in  man  result 
from  this  organization.  In  short,  the  facts  establish- 
ed by  Cabanis  prove  nothing  against  the  distinct  ex- 
istence, the  substantial  nature,  the  unity  and  simpli- 
city  of  the  soul,  as  a  principle  different  in  itself  from 
the  organization,  though  at  present  intimately  con- 
nected with  it,  and  conditioned  by  it  in  regard  to  its 
activity. 

3.  The  theory  of  Cabanis  is  hurdened  by  insuper- 
able difficulties.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  impossible 
to  explain  how  feeling  should  result  from  the  action 
aad  reaction  of  the  nerves.  We  can  conceive  that 
the  first  can  take  place,  that  the  external  object  can 
excite  an  action  (aiTection)  of  the  nerve ;  but  no 
principle  is  shown  that  is  to  produce  the  reaction. 
In  the  second  place,  if  the  nerves  themselves  feel 
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and  are  conscious,  there  is  no  way  of  explaining  the 
unity  of  conaciousness,  which  ia  nevertheless  a  fact 
of  experience.  For,  according  to  the  theory,  there 
must  be  as  many  selves  as  there  are  dififereat  kinds 
of  nervous  impressions.  It  is  to  no  purpose  to  siiy 
that  the  different  nerves  and  their  various  affectiojia 
all  unite  in  a  central  organ,  and  thus  produce  our 
consciousness  of  unity,  of  our  being  one  and  the 
same  self.  This  is  merely  taking  a  verbal  for  a  real 
uiiity.  For  this  nervous  centre  is  only  a  collection 
of  nerves  designated  by  &  common  name. 

3.  It  is  needless  to  remark  at  length  upon  the  mor- 
al consequences  of  this  theory.  It  is  a  system  of 
materialism,  and,  as  sucb,  involves  fataiiam,  and  the 
destruction  of  moral  distinctions,  of  the  belief  in  a  fu- 
ture life  and  in  God.  Cabanis  himself  did  not  derive 
these  consequences,  and  did  not  wish  to  hold  them. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  views  of  Cabanis  were 
considerably  modified  at  a  later  period,  as  appears 
■from  a  letter  of  his  published  after  his  death.  In  his 
first  work  he  did  not  consider  the  soul  as  a  principle 
by  itself;  in  this  letter  he  no  longer  regards  it  as  a 
result  of  the  organization,  but  as  a  distinct  living 
force  present  in  the  organization. 


Count  Destutt  be  Tracy,  peer  of  France,  was 
born  in  1754.  His  Elements  of  Ideology  were  pub- 
lished in  1801. 

He  was  the  metaphysician  of  the  sensual  school 
of  that  period,  as  Cabanis  was  its  physiologist.  Ca. 
banis,  though  a  sensualist,  and  holding  the  principle 
of  Condillac,  occupied  himself  with  it  less  as  a  pni- 
losopher  than  as  a  naturalist,  desirous  to  explain  the 
principle  by  a  physiological  hypothesis.     De  Tracy 
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impl  o  ly  adopts  the  principle  of  Cabania  without  an. 
alyz  ng  or  unfolding  it.  His  object  is  to  analyze  all 
n  e  tai  ph  iiomena  into  sensation.  Assuming  his 
gro  d  ng  principles  from  Coudillae,  he  reasons  from 
tlem  I  great  strictness  and  with  remarkable  clear- 
nesb  of  style. 

Hia  theory  is  very  simple.  The  mind  is  nothing 
but  sensibihty.  The  sensibility  is  susceptible  of  four 
sorts  of  impressions  :  1,  Those  which  arise  from  the 
present  action  of  objects  upon  the  organs ;  2.  Those 
which  result  from  their  past  action,  by  means  of  a  cer- 
tain disposition  which  that  action  left  upon  the  or. 
gans  ;  3.  Those  of  things  which  have  relations,  and 
may  be  compared  ;  4.  Those  which  spring  from  our 
wants,  aod  lead  us  to  seek  satisfaction  for  them.  Ev- 
erything comes  from  the  affection  of  the  sensibility 
through  impressiotis  made  upon  the  organs  of  sense. 
When  the  sensibility  is  affected  by  the  first  son  of 
impressions,  it  feels  simply ;  when  by  the  second,  it 
repeats  or  recollects;  when  by  the  tiurd,  it  feels  re- 
lations or  judges ;  when  by  the  fourth,  it  desires  or 
vnlls.  Thus  sensation,  according  to  the  nature  of  its 
objects,  munifests  itself  respectively  as  pure  percep. 
tioa,  or  memory,  or  judgment,  or  will.  It  is,  there- 
fore, the  sole  principle  of  all  our  faculties,  and  of  all 
operations  of  the  mind,  since  there  is  none  of  them 
which  may  not  be  reduced  to  one  or  the  other  of 
these  forms  of  sensibility. 

With  respect  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  De 
Tracy,  the  general  objections  that  have  been  indica- 
ted in  regard  to  Cabanis,  Condillac,  etc.,  apply  of 
course.  With  respect  to  the  particular  analysis  by 
which  he  has  endeavoured  to  explain  all  mental  phe. 
nomena  according  to  that  principle,  it  may  be  enough 
briefly  to  remark,  that  there  are  operations  of  the 
IL— T 
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mind  which  i;annot  be  explained  by  liis  method. 
GeiteraUzaiion,iav  example,  is  neither  perception,  nor 
recollection,  nor  judgment,  nor  volition,  though  it 
may  presu]iposi  them  all.  JmagiTiation  likewise, 
tbough  conditioned  by  perception  and  aided  by  mem- 
ory, is  ditTerent  from  either ;  ila  function  is  to  repre. 
sent  something  that  has  never  precisely  existed  for 
sensation.  So,  also,  in  regard  to  all  the  absolute, 
necessary,  and  universal  convictions  of  the  mind,  they 
are  presupposed  in  experience  (sensation) ;  they  are 
suggested  by  it  and  applied  to  it;  but  they  are  never 
facts  of  sensation.  By  no  analysis  can  the  absolute 
conviction  of  the  relations  of  the  angles  of  all  possi- 
ble triangles  to  two  right  angles,  of  the  relation  of  all 
possible  phenomena  to  a  cause,  etc.,  be  made  facts  of 
sensation.  The  same  remark  applies  in  regard  to 
moral  and  religious  ideas ;  and,  finally,  to  select  an- 
other example,  without  intending  a  complete  enumera- 
tion, his  confusion  of  will  with  desire,  and  reduction  of 
ail  volitions  to  sensitive  desires,  contradicts  our  con- 
sciousness. If  there  are  volitions  (in  hia  sense  of 
the  word)  which  he  can  explain  as  particular  move- 
ments  of  the  mind  in  sensation,  there  are  others  which 
he  cannot  so  explain. 


CossTjifjTiNE  Francis  Chasse-bceuf,  count  db 
VoLNEY,  was  born  at  Craon,  in  Brittany,  in  1765, 
Inspired  from  his  youth  with  an  ardent  desire  of  see- 
ing foreign  countries,  he  travelled  in  Egypt  and  Syr. 
ia,  and  studied  the  Oriental  languages  for  some  time 
at  the  convent  on  Mount  Lebanon.  He  was  a  dep- 
uty of  the  tiers  etat  in  the  States- General  in  1789, 
where  he  embraced  She  popular  side.  In  1794  he 
was  professor  of  history  at  the  normal  school.  He 
afterward  travelled  in  the  United  States.     Under  the 
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Consulate  lie  was  a  member  of  the  seoate.  After 
the  restoration  in  1814  he  was  made  a  peer  of  France. 
He  died  ia  1820.  His  most  celebrated  work  ia  his 
Ruins,  an  infidel  production.  He  is  connected  with 
the  history  of  philosophy  in  France  by  his  Citizen's 
Catechism,  or  Ph/sical  Principles  of  Morals.  He  ia 
the  moral  philosopher  of  the  sensual  school  of  his 


There  is  very  little  originality  in  his  moral  phi- 
losophy. It  is  essentially  that  of  all  the  partisans  of 
the  sensual  system  ;  in  particular,  it  is  that  of  Hel- 
vetius,  D'Holbach,  and  Saint -Lambert.  "Volney  has 
only  reduced  it  to  its  simplest  expression. 

His  principle  is  clear  and  simple.  Self-presena- 
tim.  to  take  care  of  Ms  life,  is  man's  only  duty.  By 
this  he  means  nothingprofound,  refined,  or  out  of  the 
ordinary  sense.  He  understands  the  words  as  all  the 
world  understand  them.  He  means  that  man  ahould 
take  care  to  preserve  hia  life,  to  maintain  himself  in 
a  sound  physical  state.  Even  if  he  were  not  explicit, 
the  general  system  of  philosophy  which  he  adoptee' 
would  remove  all  doubt.  A  partisan  of  the  physio- 
logical theory  of  the  sensual  school,  man  was  for  him 
a  collection  of  nervous  organs;  he  had  no  soul,  or, 
what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  his  soul  was  nothing 
but  a  result  of  organized  matter ;  there  could,  of 
course,  be  no  other  self-preservation,  no  other  end  of 
human  actions,  than  to  maintain  the  functions  of  life 
in  a  sound  condition ;  no  other  duty  than  to  follow 
[he  rules  which  tend  to  this  end.  Volney  was  not  a 
man  to  be  frightened  at  this  consequence  of  his  prin- 
ciple ;  he  goes  to  it  without  flinching,  and  proclaims 
it  without  circumlocution.  The  applications  are 
equally  simple  and  clear.  Good  and  evil,  right  and 
wrong,  are  easily  determined.     Moral  good,  right,  is 
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nothing  but  what  tends  to  preserve  and  to  improve 
the  physical  organization  ;  moral  evil,  wrong,  is  no. 
thing  but  what  lends  to  destroy  or  im[)air  it.  Tiie 
greatest  good  is  life,  the  greatest  evil  is  death ;  no- 
thing  is  superior  to  physical  enjoyment,  nothing 
worse  than  bodily  pain  :  the  supreme  good  is  health. 
Vice  and  virtue  are  and  can  be  only  the  voluntary 
habit  of  actions  conformed  or  contrary  to  the  law  of 
taking  care  of  one's  organization.  Particular  vir- 
tues and  vices  in  the  individual,  domestic,  and  social 
relations  are  determined  by  the  same  criterion. 

In  the  particular  application  of  his  principles,  Vol- 
ney  cannot  be  charged  with  doing  violence  to  re- 
ceived moral  opinions.  Those  thinga  that  he  lays 
down  as  virtues  are  truly  virtues :  temperance,  cleanli- 
ness ;  chastity,  industry,  economy,  contentment ;  hon- 
esty, veracity,  kindness  !  and  the  contrary  of  these 
he  rightly  denominates  vices.  His  error  is  ia  the 
principle  and  motive  on  which  he  grounds  their  na- 
ture and  obligation,  namely,  their  adaptation  to  pro. 
mote  physical  health  and  long  lile.  Considered  as 
prudential  maxims  subordinated  to  a  higher  principle, 
his  practical  ethics  would  be  faultless  as  far  as  it 
goes ;  but  as  actually  exhibited  by  him,  it  is  not  only 
incomplete,  for  there  are  obligatory  practical  max- 
ims which  cannot  be  analyzed  into  maxims  of  well- 
being,  but  also,  as  before  said,  corrupt  in  principle ; 
for  the  ground  of  our  obligation  to  honesty  or  vera- 
city, for  instance,  is  not  their  tendency  to  promote 
tranquillity,  and  thereby  good  health  ;  they  are  obli- 
gatory apart  from  these  consequences,  and  in  special 
cases  may  entail  opposite  consequences,  and  yet  he 
equally  obligatory.  In  short,  in  common  with  all  the 
selfish  systems,  by  erecting  a  partial  and  contiogent 
criterion  into  a  universal  masim,  and  confounSing 
that  maxim  with  the  principle  of  virtue,  he  destroys 
the  essence  itself  of  all  virtue. 
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Tht;  only  other  names  of  any  note  in  tho  sen- 
sual schuol  of  tlifj  present  century  in  France,  are 
those  of  Garai,  Lancelin,  Broussitis,  Gall,  and  Azaia. 
The  writings  of  tlie  first  two  offer  nothing  special. 
Broussais  was  a  celebrated  physiologist,  and  con- 
tended strongly  for  the  sensual  and  materialist  ayslem 
against  the  new  spiritual  views  that  had  then  become 
predominant.  His  work  on  Irritability  and  Madness 
was  published  in  1828. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Gall  (born  in  1158,  died  in 
1828),  though  more  properly  ranked  with  the  sensu- 
a!  school  liian  with  any  other,  was  yet  the  founder 
of  a  system  entirely  his  own.  He  holds,  indeed,  the 
fundamental  principle  of  sensualism,  that  all  our  fac- 
ulties are  derived  from  the  organization ;  and  he 
agreed  with  the  physiologists  of  that  school  in  regard- 
ing the  brain  as  the  productive  source  of  all  our  fac- 
ulties But  he  did  not  consider  the  briin  as  a  single 
b  mbl  g      f  m     y  d     inot  and  spe- 
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ed  with  them.     As  to  the  rest,  it  ia  not  worth  h 
here  to  go  into  an  esamiaation  of  the  exclusive 
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the  public  through  the  press.  His  system  is  a  pecu- 
liar physical  explanation  of  the  universe.  Matter, 
the  substance  of  being,  is  the  passive  subject  of  a 
universal  action  or  movement  impressed  by  God. 
This  universal  action  has  but  one  sole  mode,  ei^n- 
siott;  every  material  substance  is  pervaded  through- 
out by  a  force  which  tends  to  indefinite  enlargement 
of  the  space  it  fills,  and  thereby  to  dissolution. 

But  this  dissolution  of  each  body  is  prevented  by 
the  same  indefinite  force  of  expansion  acting  in  all 
other  bodies  in  the  universe.  Hence  a  force  of  re- 
pression or  conservation,  which  results  from  the  very 
aw  of  universal  ea^ansion.  By  this  force  the  heav- 
enly bodies,  their  relations  and  motions,  the  earth, 
ils  various  bodies  and  their  properties,  are  explained ; 
so,  also,  all  organized  beings,  with  their  various  phe- 
nomena. Man  is  the  most  perfect  of  organized  be- 
ings. The  moral  and  social  world  are  also  explain, 
ed  by  this  tendency  to  universal  expansion,  and  the 
repression  which  results  from  the  mutual  action  of 
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all  individuala  upon  each.  It  is  needless  to  follow 
the  details  of  these  explanations.  It  is  enough  ta 
state  its  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  mind :  the  soul 
IS  a  composite  whole  ;  the  mind  is  a  body,  ideas  are 
corpuscles  ;   thought  has  extension,  form,  etc. 

THEOLOGICAL   SPIRITUALISM. 

It  has  been  already  slated  that  the  reaction  against 
sensualism  was  strengthened  by  the  influence  of 
many  wrilera  in  the  interest  of  religion  and  the 
Church,  The  most  remarkable  of  these  dale  from 
about  the  period  of  the  restoration.  While  Royer. 
Collard  and  his  disciples  combated  sensualism,  and 
endeavoured  to  establish  a  contrary  system  by  the 
philosophical  observation  of  consciousness,  the  wri- 
ters of  the  theological  school  confined  all  speculation 
within  the  limits  of  theological  authority,  and  con. 
sidered  its  only  function  to  be  that  of  explaining  and 
justifying  the  doctrines  received  on  the  grouad  of 
Catholic  faith.  Negatively  they  bitterly  opposed  the 
doctrines  of  the  sensual  school,  and  wielded  against 
thom  with  great  force  the  weapons  of  dialectics,  in- 
vective, and  ridicule. 

Among  these  writers  may  be  named  Chateau- 
HBIAND.  Though  a  writer  of  imagination  and  senti- 
ment rather  than  a  philosopher,  yet  hia  aversion  to 
sensualism,  and  the  spiritual  and  religious  tone  of  his 
works,  were  in  harmony  with  the  more  decidedly 
philosophical  writers  of  the  theological  school. 

DE  MAISTRE. 

Count  Joseph  de  Maistre  {born  in  1753  in  Pied- 
mont, died  at  Turin  in  1621)  was  a  statesman  and 
diplomatist,  as  well  as  a  man  of  letters  and  a  philos- 
opher. He  was  an  enemy  to  liberal  principles  in  re- 
ligion, politics,  and  philosophy,  and  an  advocate  of 
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principal  worlts  are  On  the  Pope  (1819),  and  Soirees 
tU  St.  PetershiTgh  (1821).  The  latter  work,  which, 
by  its  popular  form,  nnd  its  talent  and  wit,  exerted 
great  influence,  touches  upon  aimo.it  all  the  great 
problems  of  metaphysics,  running  through  a  series 
of  closely  connected  ideas  with  the  apparent  ease  and 
grace  of  unstudied  conversation. 

The  principal  topic  of  his  writings,  in  a  philosophi- 
cal view,  is  the  temporal  government  of  Providence. 
He  endeavours  to  explain  and  justify  the  spectacle 
of  the  world  so  full  of  calamities  and  miserieafor  the 
good.  He  maintains,  1.  That  the  good  and  the  bad 
are  both  subject  to  suffering  here  below,  but  the  good 
less  than  the  bad ;  3.  That  the  good  man  suffers  not 
as  good,  but  as  a  man  ;  3.  That  man  suffers  in  con- 
sequence of  original  sin ;  4.  That  there  are  two  means 
of  deliverance,  prayer  on  our  own  part,  and  interces- 
sion and  merits  of  the  good  availing  for  us. 

The  foundation  of  poIiLical  authority  in  the  will  of 
God;  the  divine  right  of  legitimate  sovereigns;  pass- 
ive obedience  ;  the  authority  of  the  Church  in  matters 
of  faith,  the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  and  the  superi. 
ority  of  ecclesiastical  over  the  temporal  authority ; 
these  are  some  of  the  religious  and  political  princi- 
ples of  De  Maistre.  The  practical  tendencies  of  his 
system  are  to  asceticism  and  mysticism. 


To  the  same  school,  as  indirectly  an  opponent  of 
the  sensual  philosophy  in  behalf  of  the  Church,  belongs 
the  celebrated  AbbS  de  La  Mbmmais,  who  was  born 
in  1780.  In  bis  earlier  writings  he  was  an  ultra 
monarchist,  and  supporter  of  the  principles  of  abso- 
lutism. In  religion  he  was  in  favour  of  a  stale  es- 
tablishmen'.,  though  he  held  the  doctrines  called  in 
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France  ultramontane,  denying  the  fi'cedom  of  the  Gal. 
lican  Church,  and  asserting  lor  the  pope  absolute  au. 
thorily  iti  spiritual  mallei-a,  and  insisting  upon  the 
dutiful  submission  of  all  governments  lo  God  in  ihp 
Church.     Subsequently  he  abandoned  the  politica 
views  he  had  at  first  put  forth,  and  became  a  power, 
ful  advocate  of  liberal  principles.     Bold  and  vigorous 
iji  his  tone  of  thinking,  brilliant  and  eloquent  in  his 
style,  his  various  writings  have  attracted  great  atten- 
tion, and  some  of  them  have  exerted  great  influenc 
Ihough  for  the  most  part  the  ideas  which  they  pr 
sent  are  not  within  the  scope  of  this  work.     He  e 
gages  in  philosophical  investigations  only  for  the  sal 
of  establishing  a  crilerioo  of  truth  independent  < 
reason. 

The  principal  points  in  his  book  on  Indifference 
in  Religion  are ;  his  skepticism  in  regard  lo  the  in- 
tellecliial  faculties  ;■  authority  as  the  sole  principle  of 
belief;  and  the  applications  of  this  principle. 

1.  He  denies  the  possibility  of  philosophical  knowl- 
edge.  The  senses  are  deceptive ;  sentiment  is  equal, 
ly  uncertain;  and  reason,  operating  only  upon  data 
given  in  sensation  and  sentiment,  is  more  to  he  dis- 
trusted than  either.  All  the  contradicr ions,  conflicts, 
extravagances,  and  impieties  which  the  history  of 
philosophy  exhibits,  show  that,  if  man  is  to  have  truth 
and  certainty  only  on  philosophical  grounds,  man 
must  forever  remain  in  doubt. 

2.  rheie  is  no  reoting-place  for  the  human  mind 
but  ill  the  piinciple  of  authority.  Authority  is  the 
sole  rule  of  judgment.  In  defect  of  thi^,  our  judg- 
ments must  be  erroneous,  or  at  least  doubtful.  Au- 
thority, with  La  Mennais,  means  the  testimony  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  competent  witnesses.  Wo  are 
to  confide  in  those  who  know. 

3.  La  Mennais  applies  his  princijile  chiefly  to  tlie 
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religious  history  of  man.  There  have  been  three 
forms  of  religions  in  the  world  :  the  Putnarcbal,  ihe 
Mosaic,  and  the  Christian-all  derived  by  revelation 
fromGgd.  These  three  are  substanUally  one.  All 
forms  of  paganism  and  false  religions  are  corruptions 
of  revealed  religion.  His  views  imply  the  pos^jbiliiy, 
if  not  the  likelihood,  of  still  other  developments  ot  re 
ligion  in  the  progress  of  humanity. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  lo  offer  any  critical  re- 
marks on  thia  system.  Unless  the  author  allows  in 
man  some  ground  of  truth,  some  faculty  of  cogoi- 
tion,  his  scientific  skepticism  becomes  absolute  skep- 
ticism.  How  is  man  to  know  what  is  a  sufficient 
number  of  competent  witnesses  to  give  to  testimony 
the  force  of  authority  1  How  did  the  witnesses  de- 
rive  the  truth!  From  others,  and  they  again  from 
others,  till  we  come  to  God?  Had  the  first  witness- 
ea  acy  certain  faculty  of  recognising  the  revelation 
Eot  given  to  us  ?  The  denial  of  all  trust  worth  mess 
10  sensation,  sentiment,  and  reason,  would  make  )t 
impossible  to  answer  these  questions  so  as  to  avoid 
universal  skepticism. 

BONALD. 

Of  a  more  philosophical  cast  of  mind  is  the  Vis- 
count DE  BoBALD,  although  he  has  philosophized  only 
on  religious  and  political  subjects.  He  was  born  in 
1762.  In  1791  he  belonged  to  the  liberal  constitu- 
tional party,  and  was  president  of  the  departmental 
administration  of  Aveyron.  Subsequently  he  at- 
tached  himself  to  the  legitimatist  parly.  _>  In  181D 
he  was  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  deputies ;  after- 
ward a  peer  of  France,  and  under  Villele  a  censor 
of  the  press.  As  a  writer  he  is  artificial  and  obscure 
in  his  style,  yet  sometimes  expressing  himsell  with 
Bimplicily  and  eloquence. 
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Bonald  rejeela  consciousness  as  the  insti-umeiit  of 
philosophical  investigatioa.  He  takes  his  starting, 
point  from  a  primitive  language  given  to  man  at  cre- 
ation. This  fact  he  seelts  to  establish  by  historical 
and  by  metaphysical  considerations.  He  considers 
it  a  sufficient  demonstration  of  the  impossibility  of 
the  invention  of  language,  and,  consequently,  the  ne- 
cessity of  its  being  a  primitive  revelation,  that  a  sys. 
tem  of  words  could  never  be  invented  without  thought, 
and  that  thought  would  be  impossible  without  words. 
From  this  fact  Bonald  deduces  a  demonstration  of 
the  existence  of  an  intelligent  first  cause ;  but  be- 
yond this  he  has  made  but  little  use  of  his  principle 
m  explaining  the  human  faculties  and  their  relaUons 
to  language.  In  his  principal  work.  Inquiries  con- 
cerning Ike  Primary  Objects  of  Moral  Knowledge,  he 
has  discussed  a  great  variety  of  questions,  and  ar- 
gued  with  great  force  and  eloquence  against  materi. 
alism  and  its  moral  consequences,  but  the  arguments 
he  employs  have  no  dependance  whatever  upon  the 
fact  which  he  set  out  with  proclaiming  as  the  sole 
principle  of  science. 

The  object  and  result  of  Bonald's  speculations  is 
to  establish  the  Church  as  the  highest  authority  in 
matters  of  truth.  Everything  not  conformed  to  the 
Bible,  as  interpreted  by  the  Church,  is  error  and  de- 
lusion, whether  in  religion,  metaphysics,  morals,  or 
politics. 

^To  the  same  class  of  writers  belong  also  Baron 
D'EcKSTEiN  (born  in  Denmark  in  1785,  settled  in 
France  since  1815),  and  Ballanche  (born  m  1776). 
Th  r  *r  t  it?!,  however,  otFer  nothing  for  special 
re  ak  They  write  in  a  pure  and  elevated,  but,  at 
i  e  &  ne  t  ne,  somewhat  mystical  religious  spirit. 
I     CO    ac     with  ihe  writers  already  noticed,  they 
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ma    ta  n     e  nsuffic  eDcv  of  j  h  osop!  y  and  uphold 
he  p     c  p  e  of  ca.    ol     au  hor  y 

RiT     NAL  PSYCHOLOG  ST       OB  EOLE  T       SCHOOL. 

We  come  now  o  race  e  mo  e  s  ctly  philo- 
sophcd  novemen  n  oppo  o  to  sen  a  m.  We 
begin  witli  the  physiologists  Berard  and  Virey. 

BERATU). 

Bebakd  was  horn  in  1798,  and  died  in  1828. 
Contrary  to  Cabanis  and  Bichat,  he  maintained  the 
existence  of  an  immaterial  principle  distinct  from  the 
organization  in  and  thrpogh  which  it  manifests  it- 
self. This  principle  is  a  force  or  power  which  actu- 
ates all  organized  nature,  vegetable  and  animal.  Be- 
rard distinguishes  between  the  vital  principle  as  man- 
ifested  in  the  vegetable  and  merely  animal  world  and 
in  man ;  maintaining,  however,  the  existence  in  both 
cases  of  an  immaterial  principle.  In  man,  the  bodily 
organs,  so  far  from  being  the  efficient  or  productive 
source  of  our  faculties,  are  only  its  external  instru. 
ments.  It  is  not  the  brain  that  thinks,  nor  (he  stom- 
ach that  digests ;  it  is  the  intellectual  power  that  thinlta 
in  the  brain,  it  is  the  digestive  power  that  digests  in 
the  stomach.  The  brain  and  the  stomach  are  the 
conditions  of  the  manifestation  of  these  forces,  the 
theatre  on  which  they  act.  So  far  is  life  from  result- 
ing  from  the  organization,  that  the  organization  itself 
is  formed,  sustdued,  unfolded,  and  preserved  by  the 
concurrence  of  a  vital  principle  totally  different  from 
matter.  Organized  matter  and  these  immaterial 
forces  are  intimately  united,  and  exert  a  mutual  in- 
fluence in  manifold  ways.  In  man  the  vital  and  the 
intellectual  power  are  both  united  to  the  physical  or- 
ganization, and  the  relations  become  still  more  com- 
plicated.    The  facts  are  observable  1  the  manner  of 
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Iheir  union  and  action  is  inexplicable.  Neverlhelesa, 
notliing  can  render  iho  facts  of  observation  and  con. 
sciousnesa  admissible,  nothing  can  satisfy  reason,  but 
the  supposition  of  these  spiritual  forces  as  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  phenomena  of  life :  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  theory  of  materialism  is  burdened  with 
great  difficulties.  Berard  shows,  from  various  facts, 
that  it  is  not  so  certain  as  has  been  generally  held 
that  the  brain  is  even  the  sole  condition  of  sensation, 
"  The  soul,"  he  concludes,  therefore,  "  is  one,  indi- 
visible, immaterial.  United  to  a  body,  it  can  come 
into  this  union  only  as  a  spirit,  and  not  according  to 
tlie  law  which  unites  body  to  body.  It  is  not  in  jux- 
taposition with  the  oi'gans,  it  is  not  interposed ;  it 
is  simply  present  to  them ;  it  [here  feels ;  it  imparls 
and  receives  activity.  It  is  linked  in  the  exercise  of 
its  activity  to  certain  physiological  and  vital  condi. 
tions,  without  which  it  could  not  display  its  faculties ; 
but  it  does  not  owe  its  faculties  to  them  ;  it  is  a  force,  a 
power,  working  in  harmony  with  other  forces,  which, 
likewise  united  to  the  organism,  have  yet  their  special 
functions  and  properties." — Doctrine  of  ilie  Ilelations 
of  (lie  Physical  and  Moralin  Man,  Paris,  1923. 

ViKEV,  in  his  treatise  on  Vital  Power  (1833),  takes 
[he  same  generil  ground  The  active  power  which 
s  d  splayed  n  tl  e  un  ve  "se  s  not  to  be  coace  ved  as 
a  p  operty  or  as  a  result  of  matter  it  s  a  principle 
by  tselt  pervad  ng  jfo  n  g  and  actuat  f,  matter 
a  a  produc  ng  all  the  pi  e  omena  of  nature      Man 

n  t      compound  of     ater  al  part  cles    vhose  o 

gan  c  CO  nh  ni  on  e  genders  all  the  v  il  funct  ons 

u    a  s     [  le  f    CO   vhch  ( en et rates  an  mates  and 

d   po       th    o  ga    s      a  d  [  le  e  p  oduces  ll     lie 

II  — 
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nomena  of  life.     God  is  ihe  creator  of  all  these  pow. 

We  pass  now  to  the  psychological  and  metaphys- 
ical writers. 

KEKATKY. 

Kkratsy  (bom  in  1769}  published  an  onlological 
work  under  the  title  of  Moral  and  Physiological  In. 
dueiions.  In  the  beginning  there  existed  nothing  but 
the  Absolute  Being.  He  was  intelligent ;  willed  to 
create  ;  penetrated  the  infinite  void  of  non.being,  the 
eternal  ground  of  (he  possibility  of  matler  and  spirit  ; 
gave  reality  to  them,  in  the  innumerable  difFerenl 
forms  of  combination  with  which  the  universe  is  fill- 
ed. In  our  world  there  resulted  three  great  species 
of  beings,  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal— mixed  be- 
ings,  which  all  exhibit  the  alliances  of  spirit  (or  force) 
and  matter  in  difierent  degrees.  These  beings  sub. 
sist  for  a  time,  ihen  die  ;  then  force  and  matler,  be- 
fore uniled,  are  dissolved,  not,  however,  to  return  to 
nonentity,  but  to  go  into  new  combinations.  Of  the 
soul  of  man,  in  particular,  such  is  the  constitution, 
that  at  the  beginning  it  is  united  to  the  body  only 
that  it  may  afterward  be  set  free,  and  reappear  in 
different  relations,  where,  doubtless,  it  will  have  oth- 
er organs,  more  delicate  and  more  perfect  than  those 
it  possesses  here  below.  Such  is  his  theory  of  the 
creation  by  Glod  of  the  spiritual  and  material  world  ; 
their  terrestrial  union  ;  their  restoration  in  anothei 
world. 

These  ideas  are  developed  by  analogies  and  de- 
scriptions  of  a  poe  cal  cast,  and  by  physiological  and 
physical  cons  de  a  ons 

His  mo  1  p  nc  pies  partake  of  a  refined  selfish. 
ne5s,thou  h  eleva  ed  by  heir  alliance  with  his  belief 
in  God,  ia      mo    al  y  a  d  a  future  life.     Ho  makes 
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moral  obligation  rest  on  the  generous  and  benevolent 
satisfaction  of  virtue,  the  sentiment  of  well-being  thai 
accompanies  it.  He  makes  happiness  exclusively 
the  chief  end  of  man,  and  therefore  the  principle  of 
virtue,  forgetting  that  man  waa  made  for  goodness ; 
an  1    f  made  for  happiness,  it  is  because  happiness  is 

he  consequence,  the  token,  and  reward  of  goodness. 
He  tl  u    resolves  virtue  into  a  certain  kind  of  utility, 

ho  gh  w  dely  different  from  the  utility  of  Volney 
ad  leg  osser  utJIiiarians.  In  a  similar  way  he 
expla    s   he  beautiful  into  a  form  of  the  useful. 

MASSIAS. 

Massias  (born  in  1764)  published  a  number  of 
philosophical  works,  in  which  he  not  only  opposed 
the  principles  of  materialism,  but  attempted  to  estab- 
lish the  foundalioBs  of  philosophy  more  securely  than 
in  his  view  had  before  been  done.  His  disquisitions 
relate  lo  nearly  all  branches  of  philosophy.  His  Re- 
lalions  of  Man  to  Nature  and  of  Nature  to  Man,  and 
his  Problem  of  the  Mind,  are  his  principal  works. 
His  views  do  not  appear  to  contain  anything  pecu- 
liar, escepi  the  pretension  of  having  discovered  a  firm 
basis  for  philosophy  in  a  fact  overlooked  in  his  opin- 
ion, by  other  philosophers.  To  us  it  se  be 
attempt,  so  far  as  it  amounts  to  anythi  I 
to  those  of  Malebranche  and  Cudworth  m  s 
an  explanation  of  the  inexplicable  fact  h  m  u  1 
inSuence  of  mind  and  matter  in  the  hum  n  ^ 
We  will,  however,  give  the  author's  ow  d  I 
is  impossible  to  conceive  any  modification  of  oui  o  n 
being  without  an  organic  action  ;  an  intelligent  action, 
which  causes  or  which  perceives  it ;  and  a  universiai 
action,  which  gives  law  both  to  the  organizati  ' 
the  imelligence,  and  mainlains  them  in  thci 
and  chavuctei 
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"  ir  it  is  undeniably  true  that  nature  acts  continu- 
ally  upon  our  organization,  exciting  and  regulating 
its  operations,  and  if,  nevertheless,  this  intervention 
lias  hitherto  been  made  no  account  of  but  man  has 
ilways  been  considered  apart  from  this  primitive  ele. 
menl  of  his  being,  it  followa  that  no  philosophy  has 
yet  been  able  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  mind,  and 
lay  the  sure  foundations  of  human  knowledge.  .  .  . 
This  relation,  this  third  element  of  the  consiitulion 
of  man,  of  which  no  account  has  hitherto  been  made, 
forms  a  tehnary  uhity,  having  in  iiself  the  cause 
of  lis  action,  and,  consequently,  the  me-ans  and  the 
effect ;  and  out  of  itself,  consequently,  its  object,  iia 
stimulus,  and  its  regulative  principle,  which,  m  per- 
cepiion,  It  associates  with  its  action.  .  .  .  Man  is  thus 
a  finite  creature,  dependant  in  his  organization  and 
his  thinking  upon  the  universe,  and  the  laws  which 
govern  the  universe,  to  the  action  of  which  he  asao. 
ciales  himself  by  perception  and  intelligence,  and,  in 
respect  lo  his  free-will,  subject  to  the  law  of  duly, 
which  he  can  obey  or  disobey." 

Degeeakdo,  in  his  earlier  works,  was  a  fo"ower  ol 
Condiduc,  but  subsequently  abandoned  his  system, 
and  attached  himself  to  the  spirit  of  the  philosophy 
introduced  by  Royer-Collard  and  Cousin.  He  has 
not  written  any  systematic  works ;  hut  his  book  on 
Moral  Improvement,  and  his  Comparative  History 
of  Philosophy,  are  pervaded  by  an  elevated  and  spir- 
itual tone  of  thinking,  and  have  been  much  esteemed. 

LAKOMFGITIEKE. 

LAROMiGtriBRE  has  been  mentioned  as  having  given 
asi.ecial  direction  to  the  phjlosuphical  moveirionl  in 
France.     He  was  a  wriicr  of  eminent  abilities,  im. 
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bued  with  the  true  philosophical  spirit ;  simple,  lively 
and  acute  in  thinlting ;  clear,  easy,  and  gruceful  in 
style;  expressing  his  ideas  with  equal  elegance  and 
precision.  He  was  generally  ranked  among  the  dis- 
ciples of  Condillac ;  yet  he  introduced  many  impor- 
taut  modifications,  combating  tlie  sensual  system  on 
some  points,  and  abandoniag  it  on  others.  In  regard 
to  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  he  does  not  follow 
Condillac  either  in  the  order  of  their  development,  or 
the  number  and  systematic  relation  of  them.  But 
one  of  the  most  important  points  in  which  he  depai-^ 
from  his  master  is  in  respect  to  the  explanation  which 
he  gives  of  the  principle  of  the  faculties.  Instead  of 
seeking  for  the  germe  of  them  in  the  sensitive  pass- 
ivity, in  sensation,  he  finds  it  in  an  opposite  element, 
in  the  activity.  Condillac  supposes  the  soul  alto- 
gether passive ;  Laromiguidre  believes  it  to  be  like- 
wise active,  and  makes  this  activity  an  absolutely 
essential  condition  of  its  development. 

So,  also,  he  differs  materially  from  Condillac  on 
the  question  of  the  origin  of  Ideas.  With  Condillac 
they  are  all  derived  from  sensation  alone  as  their 
origin  and  cause.  Laromigui^re  distinguishes  be- 
tween the  origin  and  matter  of  ideas,  and  the  instru- 
ment and  means  of  their  production ;  between  the 
matter  of  ideas  or  perceptions,  and  ihe/orm  of  them ! 
the  former  he  admits  to  be  derived  from  sensation, 
but  the  latter  is  given  by  the  iniellectual  activity. 
To  experience  a  sensation  is  not  in  itself  to  think : 
this  is  a  function  of  the  intellectual  activity.  This 
activity  is  therefore  admitted  as'  an  original  attribute 
of  the  mind,  and  a  co-ordinate  source  of  knowledge. 
This  view  is  contrary  to  the  system  of  Condillac,  and 
comes  much  nearer  to  the  doctrine  of  Reid  and  Kant. 

As  to  the  rest,  his  analysis  and  classification  of 
the  facakiea  ol'  tho  human  mind  is  liable  to  manv  ob. 
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iections,  wliicli  wera  brought  forward  by  De  Biran 
and  otliera.  His  Icclures,  however,  exerted  a  very 
salutary  influence  ia  weakening  the  exclusive  coo- 
trol  of  sensualism ;  and  were  better  adapted  to  this 
end,  from  tlie  fact  of  their  coming  from  a  disciple  of 
Condillac,  arid  in  the  form  they  took,  than  if  they  had 
been  in  open,  thorough,  and  consbtent  opposition. 

Maine  he  Biean  (born  in  1766,  died  in  1824)  waa 
originally  a  disciple  of  Cabanis  and  De  Tracy,  but 
afterward  abandoned  their  system,  and,  in  his  Ex- 
amination of  the  Lectures  of  Laromiguifere,  main- 
tained that  the  soul  is  a  cause,  a  power,  an  active 
principle  :  a  view  which  he  carries  out  to  the  exclu. 
sion  of  almost  every  other.  He  afterward  mainlaia- 
ed  a  modiBed  form  of  the  system  of  Leibnitz  ;  ao  ab- 
solute spiritualism,  which  explains  God,  man,  and  the 
world,  their  essence  and  relations,  by  active  princi- 
ples and  their  activities.  He  adopted  the  monadism 
of  LeibDitz,  all  but  its'  doctrines  of  pre-established 
hartnonyand  fatal  predestination.  He  sets  outfrom 
the  observation  of  consciousness.  This  reveals  the 
soul  aa  an  active  force :  active  in  all  the  modifica- 
tions of  the  mind.  External  objects  are  only  for. 
ces ;  consciousness  recognises  them  only  as  causes 
of  certain  impressions  ;  their  different  properties  are 
different  modes  of  their  action.  Minerals,  vegetables, 
animals,  all  bodies,  all  beings  in  nature,  are  only  for- 
ces  or  combinations  of  forces :  active  substances  and 
their  various  actions.  All  forces  are  not,  like  the 
soul,  intelligent  and  free,  but  all  are  more  or  less 
endowed  with  activity ;  even  resistance,  that  most 
passive  quality  of  matter,  as  it  is  commonly  consid- 
ered, is  but  a  mode  of  activity.  There  are,  the"e- 
fore,  not  two  sorts  of  substances  in  the  world,  forc-s 
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and  particles,  but  only  forces  ;  extension,  form,  etc, 
are  only  llie  impression  produced  by  the  active  ele 
menis,  whose  property  or  mode  of  actios  is  resist- 
ance. Matter  is,  accordingly,  the  continuity  and  co. 
existence  of  resisting  forces  producing  a  certain  im. 
presaion.  Matter,  therefore,  is  not  denied  any  more 
iban  spirit,  only  their  substantial  diffeience  is  deni 
ed  ,  both  -ire  explained  in  the  sdme  way  ,  both  are 
forces 

To  explain  the  relations  which  exist  betwten  the 
soul  and  the  bod}  oq  theso  prmciples,  becomes,  in 
the  view  of  De  Biian,  an  easy  thing.  It  \s  no  long- 
er necessary  to  inquire  how  a  simple  and  active  sub- 
stance, and  an  inert  and  compound  substance,  can  act 
and  react  upon  each  other ;  no  need  of  imagining  a 
mediator,half  spirit,  half  matter:  a  contradictory  no- 
tion, and  useless  besides ;  no  need  of  the  hypothesis 
of  occasional  causes  or  of  pre-established  harmony, 
which  suppress  the  fact  instead  of  explaining  it ;  and, 
finally,  no  need  of  taking  refuge  in  our  ignorance, 
and  bowing  down  to  a  mystery.  We  have  only  to 
reflect  that  the  relations  of  body  and  soul  are  only 
relations  of  forces,  of  action  and  reaction.  These 
forces,  according  to  their  peculiar  degrees  and  modes 
of  activity,  appear  now  active,  now  passive  ;  they  are 
Eiome  of  them  the  body,  and  some  of  them  the  mind. 

The  Creation  is  a  composition  of  forces  j  the  Cre- 
ator is  himself  a  force,  an  active  principle;  infinite, 
eternal,  all-pervading ;  possessed  of  the  plenitude  of 
intelligence,  goodness,  bliss,  will,  and  power. — Such 
is  De  Biran's  doctrine  of  immaterialism.  We  shall 
make  no  other  remark  upon  it  than  that  the  ques. 
tion  of  adopting  or  rejecting  it  turns  entirely  upon 
the  question  whether,  in  the  aoalysis  of  conscious- 
ness, wc  find;  1.  Sensations  or  impressions;  9.  The 
reference  of  ihcm  to  a  cause  or  force ;  3.  An  inert 
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passive  substance,  in  wliioh  the  force  resides 
which  it  is  connected. — The  common  sense 
kind  believes  the  latter. 


Petek  Paul  Royek.Collard  was  born  hU-.a'i  ths 
year  1768.  Before  the  revolution  he  was  atj  advo- 
cate in  the  Parliament  of  Paris.  During  the  revolu- 
tion he  was  for  a  long  time  member  of  the  Commu- 
nal Council  and  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred 
His  moderation,  and  his  hatred  of  anarchy  and  blood 
shed,  subjected  him  to  persecution  during  the  Reigr 
of  Terror,  and  he  withdrew  into  retirement,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  philosophical  studies.  In  1811  ht 
became  deaa  of  the  Faculty  of  Letters  at  the  Nor. 
mal  School,  where  he  lectured  with  great  applause. 
SuLsequentiy,  in  1814,  he  returned  to  public  life  j 
was  president  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  , 
and  when  removed  from  that  office  on  account  of  his 
liberal  principles,  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  of  which  body  he  became  president. 
He  was  at  the  head  of  the  political  party  of  the  Doc- 
trinaires, who  opposed  the  movements  both  of  the  ul- 
tra. liberal  and  of  the  royalist  parties. 

This  celebrated  man  is  entitled  to  an  eminent  place 
in  the  history  of  philosophy,  leas  as  a  philosopher 
than  as  a  professor.  He  was  not  the  founder  of  a 
new  system,  but  the  eloquent  and  able  expounder  of 
the  philosophy  of  Reid,  and  the  successful  opponent 
of  the  sensual  system,  which,  up  to  the  time  when  he 
began  his  lectures  jn  1811,  was  the  ruling  philosophy. 
The  task  he  undertook  required  eminent  personal 
qualities,  and  they  were  combined  in  him ;  a  mind 
singularly  vigorous,  profound,  and  clear ;  ease,  pre- 
cision, and  force  of  language ;  richness  of  imagina- 
tion, and  great  eloquence*.     The  influence  he  exerted 
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was  prodigious  ;  il  wrought  a  complete  revolution  in 
the  philosophy  of  France.  Of  his  philosophical  la- 
boors,  nothiBg  exists  in  print  but  fragnieota  of  his 
lectures,  published  with  explanations  by  his  pupil 
JoufFroy,  in  connexion  with  the  works  of  Reid. 

Ill  opposing  the  doctrines  of  Condillac  and  the 
sensual  school,  Royer-Collard  rested  chiefly  upon  the 
doctrines  of  Reid,  whose  system  he  expounded  and 
enforced  with  great  ability,  though  he  has  modified 
it  in  some  respects  by  the  manner  and  form  of  his 
applications,  developed  it  more  fully  on  some  points, 
and  added  some  special  analyses  of  his  own,  particu- 
larly in  regard  to  the  theory  of  perception. 

Directing  against  Condillac  the  objections  urged  by 
Eeid  against  the  doctrine  of  Locke,  Berkeley,  and 
Hume,  he  shows  (hat,  by  the  system  which  resolves 
all  mental  phenomena  into  sensation,  we  can  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  an  external  world. 
All  we  know  are  certain  states  of  our  own  mind  in 
sensation ;  we  call  them  properties  of  an  external 
substance,  of  matter  existing  out  of  the  mind.  But 
how  do  we  know  that  there  is  any  such  substance 
really  existing?  By  the  seasual  system  we  cannot 
know  it ;  for  it  is  in  itself  not  a  matter  of  sensation. 
We  must  even  pronounce  that  it  does  not  exist ;  for 
sensation  is  all  the  existence  there  is  for  us. 

Royer-Collard  then  explains  his  view  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  attain  the  knowledge  of  the  existence 
of  the  external  world.  It  is  in  virtue  of  a  fact  of 
consciousness  which  he  calls  natural  induction.  It 
is  not  a  reflective  process,  like  scientific  induction, 
but  a  spontaneous  and  necessary  action  of  the  mind 
which  leads  us  to  the  idea  and  irresistible  belief  in 
the  reality  of  the  world  without  us.  This  fact  is 
much  insisted  on,  described  and  analyzed  with  great 
precision.     It  is  at  bottom,  however,  substantially 
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one  of  Reid's  principles  of  common  sense,  or  Stew, 
art's  fundamental  laws  of  human  belief;  and  where 
Royer-CoUard  has  gone  farther  than  Held  ia  minute 
analysis,  he  has  sometimes  rendered  himself  liable  Ui 

In  like  manner,  he  shows  that  the  ideas  of  suhstance, 
cause,  time,  space,  etc.,  cannot  be  explained  on  the 
principles  of  Condillac.  They  are  not  matters  of 
sensation :  they  can  in  no  way  be  resolved  into  any 
modification  of  it.     So,  likewise,  of  moral  ideas, 

Royer.Collard  rendered  important  service  to  the 
progress  of  philosophy  in  France  by  his  clear,  ori- 
ginal, and  striking  expositions  of  the  method  of  ob- 
servation and  expe  '  '      ppl'      '     t   ph'losophy. 

But  the  chief  mo  f  1    p         f  1     fiuence 

he  exerted  aie  h      d      pi  d      cc         s.  "  He 

founded  a  school ;  1     g    h      d  d  h  m  a  body 

of  ardent  and  elev  d  y  g  m  d  T  hem  he 
imparted  his  zeal,  h      p        h  h  d       d  his  prin- 

ciples.    In  their  lab         w  hi   art  and 

mind  of  their  master ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  in 
confoimitv  witli  the  spirit  which  he  inculcated,  they 
have  not  rested  in  mere  repetition  of  his  particular 
views ;  if  in  some  respects  they  have  more  fully  de- 
veloped and  extended  the  doctrines  of  Royer-Collard, 
m  otheis  they  have  taken  the  course  of  free  and  in- 
dependent inquiry.  Among  his  disciples,  the  most 
«leb  rated  is  Cousm. 

COUSIN. 

ViCTOK  Cousin,  born  in  1792,  was  educated  at  the 
1  'ormal  School,  where  he  became  an  instructer  in 
1813.  In  1815  he  succeeded  Royer-Collard  as  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  in  the  Faculty  of  Letters  in  the 
University  of  Paris,  He  fell  under  the  displeasure 
of  governmetit  in  1830,  and  his  lectures  in  (hi  iJni- 
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8  2  F  ,  and  in  1840 

1     t  p 

la  philosophy,  Cousin  acknowledges  his  obligations 
to  Laromigul^re  and  to  De  Biran,  by  whom  his  mind 
was  put  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  prevailing  sen- 
sualism ;  but  more  especially  to  Royer-Colla/d,  whose 
pupil  and  disciple  he  was  before  he  became  his  suc- 
cessor, la  his  earliest  instructions  he  confined  him- 
self chiefly  to  expounding  the  ideas  of  his  master. 
He  soon,  however,  extended  his  researches  into  every 
sphere  of  philosophical  inquiry,  particularly  the  crit- 
ical history  of  philosophy,  both  ancient  and  modern  ; 
until  at  length  he  formed  a  system  of  his  own,  which 
has  received  the  denomination  of  Eclecticism. 

This  system  has  not  been  developed  at  large  in 
any  one  complete  and  systematic  work ;  but  all  the 
leading  principles  of  it,  with  their  systematic  connex. 
ion  and  their  applications,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
author's  various  writings,     A  brief  summary  will  be 


The  principal  points  to  which  everything  in  this 
system  may  be  referred,  are :  its  method;  applic" 
tion  of  its  method  to  psychology ;  | 
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chology  to  ontology ;  general  views  on  the  liistory  of 
philosophy. 

I.  Method. 

Tliere  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  principle  of  his 
method;  it  is  the  method  of  induction,  which  has 
been  everywhere  proclaimed  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  is  the  same  method  applied 
to  the  phenomena  of  the  mind,  as  in  physical  science 
is  applied  to  the  phenomena  of  nature.  Philosophy, 
equally  with  physics,  is  a  science  of  facts.  In  phys- 
ics these  facts  are  given  by  the  senses,  in  philosophy 
by  consciousness.  In  both  cases  the  application  of 
the  method  of  induction  is  substantially  the  same, 
and  governed  by  the  same  general  rules.  In  the 
first  place,  a  careful  and  complete  observation  of 
facts ;  in  the  second  place,  experiment  and  reasoning 
applied  to  the  facts  observed.  In  philosophy  no  less 
than  in  physics,  mere  observation  of  facta  is  barren, 
and  leads  to  no  results.  It  is  not  sufficient  merely 
to  listen  to  nature,  we  must  interrogate  it ;  it  is  not 
enough  to  observe,  we  must  experiment.  In  philos- 
ophy, refiectioii  is  the  instrument  of  experiment,  and 
is  analogous  to  the  artificial  instruments  and  repro. 
duclive  processes  of  physical  eKperiment. — So  much 
for  method  in  general. 

In  regard  to  method  in  particular,  Cousin  makes 
psychology  the  basis  and  starting-point  of  all  true 
philosophy.  Psychology  is  the  observation  and  class, 
ification  of  the  phenomena  of  the  mind.  These  phe- 
nomena must  be  accurately  observed  ;  none  omitted  ; 
none  supposed.  Theymyst  be  observed  in  simplici- 
ty and  good  faith.  If  neglected,  or  if  observed  with 
any  systematic  bias,  psychology,  and  with  it  all  phi- 
losophy, are  corrupted  at  the  source  :  we  fall  inevi. 
tably  into  hyootheaes. 
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Tlie  true  methud  was  proclaimed  by  Descartes, 
by  Locke  and  his  followers ;  but  it  was  almost  im- 
mediately corrupted  in  its  application  by  systematic 
views.    They  looked  only  for  such  facia  assuited  their 

Kreconceived  conceptions  ;  hence  facts  were  pariial- 
j  observed  and  distorted  ;  observation,  experiment, 
and  induction  were  vitiated  from  the  beginning. 
They  fell  into  hypothesis. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  new  German  philosophy 
has  repudiated  the  psychological  method.  It  begins 
with  the  absolute,  and  comes  to  psychology  by  meta- 
physics and  physics  combined.  Now,  even  although 
ontology  contain  the  root  of  psychology,  it  can  never 
be  known  until  verified  by  psychological  observation  ; 
DDd  to  set  out  from  it  is  to  enter  upon  the  hazardous 
path  of  hypothesis.  It  is  to  make  philosophy,  not  an 
indudive,  but  a  consirmlive  science.  Building  thus 
the  structure  fi-om  the  top  downward,  we  are  liable 
to  substitute  for  facts  arbitrary  abstractions  and  the 
cgpricoa  of  the  imagination.  The  new  Gicrman  phi- 
losophy has  committed  a  serious  error  in  point  of 
method.  The  psychological  method  is  the  true  meth- 
od ;  psychology  is  not  the  whole  of  philosophy,  but 
it  is  its  foundation. 

n.  Application  of  Method  to  Psi/cliology. 

Cousin  divides  all  the  phenomena  of  consciousness 
into  three  classes,  referable  to  three  great  element- 
aiy  faculties,  which  in  their  combinations  comprise 
and  explain  all  others.  These  faculties  are  sensi. 
bility,  activity,  and  reason.  These  three  faculties 
enter  simultaneously  into  esevcise,  and  are  blended 
together  in  the  unity  of  consciousness  :  but,  however 
inseparable  Iheymay  be  in  the  unity  of  the  intellect- 
ual life,  they  are  yet  perfectly  distinct. 

Sensible  and  rational  facts  have  one  characleiistic 
11.-19 
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in  common,  which  distinguishes  them  from  voluiitarj 
facta  :  they  are  both  independent  of  the  control  of  the 
will ;  that  is  to  say,  we  do  not  impute  sensations  and 
judgments  of  reason  to  ourselves  as  the  products  of 
our  own  voluntary  activity.  When  the  conditions 
of  a  sensation  or  a  rational  idea  are  accomplished, 
our  will  cannot  prevent  the  sensibility  or  the  reason 
from  entering  into  exercise.  The  sensation  or  the 
idea  become  facts  of  consciousness  necessarily,  in 
spite  of  the  will. 

The  activity  alone  is  marked  with  the  characteris- 
tics of  personality  and  responsibility.  The  will  ia 
(he  constituent  element  of  personality.  It  is  only  in 
the  activity  of  the  will  that  we  are  able  to  recognise 
ourselves,  to  say  me ;  yet  it  is  only  by  distinguishing 
ourselves  from  our  sensations  and  their  objects  that 
we  can  have  scl> consciousness  ;  and,  as  we  cannot 
perceive  ourselves,  and  distinguish  ourselves  from 
our  sensations,  except  by  a  faculty  of  perception  m 
general,  it  follows  that  the  exercise  of  reason  is  con- 
temporaneous with  the  exercise  of  personal  activity 
and  with  sensible  impressions.  The  essential  ele- 
ment of  cognition  is  reason ;  and  consciousness, 
though  composed  of  three  integrant  and  inseparable 
elements,  has  its  most  immediate  foundation  in  rea- 
son, without  which  there  would  be  no  possible  knowl. 
edge,  and,  consequently,  no  consciousness.  Reason 
is  thus  intimately  connected  with  personality  and 
with  sensibility,  but  it  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  oth 
er.  Sensibility  is  the  external  condition  of  conscious, 
ness ;  the  will  is  its  centre,  and  reason  is  its  light. 

Of  the  Seksibility  a  more  particular  psychological 
analysis  is  not  necessary  here,  as  there  is  nothing 
in  the  system  of  Cousin  which  particularly  disUn. 
guishes  it  from  otiier  systems  in  relation  to  the  or- 
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in  Ihia  consists  the  essence  of  freedom.  The  verj 
notion  of  liberty  is  that  of  a  power  which  acts  by  an 
energy  within  itself — a  power  of  self-determination. 
Liberty  is  not  self-determination  in  act,  but  self-de- 
termination in  power,  which  in  act,  in  volitions,  de- 
termines itself  in  this  or  that  particular  form. 

In  the  Reason  or  intelligence  analysis  discovers 
three  integrant  elements  or  laws  of  thought,  which 
both  constitute  it  and  govern  its  activity:  1.  The 
idea  of  iw^iie  (expressed  likewise  indifferently  by 
the  terms  unity,  substance,  absolute  cause,  the  abso. 
lute,  etc;);  2.  The  idea  of  the _^)7e {expressed like, 
wise  fay  the  terms  plurality,  phenomenon,  relative 
cause,  the  conditioned,  etc.) ;  3.  The  idea  of  the  re- 
lation between  the  infinite  and  finite  :  a  relation  not 
simply  of  inseparable  coexistence,  but  of  cause  and 
efieot. 

These  three  elements  are  given  inseparably  in  the 
primitive  synthesis  of  thought.  They  constitute  the 
unity  of  reason,  which  is  manifested  in  this  triple  ac. 
tion. 

Reason,  which  manifests  itself  in  these  three  ideas, 
ia  not  individual  or  personal.  It  is  not  a  part  of  our 
free  activity.  Reason  is' constituted  and  governed 
by  ibese  absolule  and  necessary  conceptions.  It  is 
therefore  absolute  in  its  essence ;  it  is  one  with  the 
eternai  and  divine  reason ;  it  is  relatively  human 
only  as  manifesting  itself  in  the  phenomena  of  hu- 
man consciousness.  The  necessary  convictions  of 
reason  which  we  find  in  our  consciousness  cannot  be 
conceived  by  us  as  merely  relative  to  our  minds  or 
lo  the  minds  of  our  fellow.men.  They  appear  as 
universal  truths,  truths  for  all  intelligences,  truths  to 
the  divine  intelligence  equally  as  to  us,  but  no  more 
2>4a  to  us;  that  is,  they  are  truths  in  themselves, 
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no  ill  in  the  nniveree  oui  m«ke,  deny,  or  modilj. 
,  i    onlv  wheo,  by  a  Tolont.r,  act  of  reaction,  we 

t.l  baek  noon  Ihem  a.  phenomena  of  onr  own  con. 

£u.Sn«,Cd  Ihey  th».  become  blended  ..tb  wh. 
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bey  have  any  a  pe.r.nce  of  b«»g -)»>;';,„"„<' 
relative  to  onr  personality.  In  tt.elf  and  it=  action, 
reason  Is  oMentially  impersonal.  „„„i,,i„ 

AH  the  absolute  laws  «' ^^S"  °'  "1"  "Z 
principles  of  reason  may  be  rednced  to  "o  th« 
,w  ot  causalily,  that  every  phenomenon  snpposei 
a  ca^e?  and  the  law  of  sobstanee,  that  every  qn.l. 
Uv  soPPMOs  a  substance.  These  two  are  the  fnoda. 
m'....7pri»ciples,  of  which  all  »*ers«r.  ™™- 
Thev  are  men  to  ns  conlemporaoeously  in  the  nniiy 
rf  cLsdou,„e.s,  or.it  *»?.;=  »'«*™B7S 
the  law  of  substance  i.  loeita*  the  first,  and  tM 
of  caSaS  y  the  second  ,  the  idea  ot  substance,  thai 
S,  bring  necessarllj  implied,  as  '1>«' "■■*™' "J^'' 
hero  could  be  no  idea  of  cause  :  but  Ihe  law  ol  oau. 
S  is  °  t»oS««Oj  the  «r.t,  and  that  of  sub.taoe. 
h'?eco*rtb.  idea  of  .»"-=.  ,f '  tS'n  of  lb 
1  the  order  of  acquisition  as  the  condition  oi  Ihe 
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the  eighteenth  century  recognised  none,  and,  of 
course,  gave  no  classification.  The  Scottish  school 
restored  them  to  honour,  but  gavo  no  complete  ac 
count  of  them.  Kant  renewed  the  attempt  of  Aria, 
totle,  and  was  the  first  among  the  moderns  who  at. 
tempted  a  complete  hst  of  the  laws  of  thought ;  bu 
he  is  arbitrary  in  his  classification,  and  hia  list  " 
pable  of  reduction. 

The  development  of  reason  is  twofold.  The  con- 
stituent ek  ne  s  of  rea  on  a  e  all  fo  nd  n  consc  ou9 
ness.  Bi  how  are  hey  found?  I  the  developed 
state  of  hun  a  n  ell  gence  e  fi  d  hen  by  reflec 
lion.  The  fi  te  supposes  tl  e  fi  e  tl  e  fin  e 
the  finite .  tl  ey  are  rec  procally  co  reh  ves  Bui 
these  elements  we  e  not  or  g  aally  g  ven  n  a  eflec 
ive  process  of  te  ijence  n  vh  ch  an  act  of  at 
tention,  of  will,  is  blended  with  reason.  Reflection 
only  adds  itself  lo  what  already  was  in  the  mind :  it 
falls  back  upon,  analyzes,  distinguishes,  throws  clear- 
er light  upon,  but  does  not  create  Ibe  elements  to 
which  it  applies  itself.  Reliection  therefore  pre- 
supposes  an  anterior  operation  of  the  intelligence. 
As  this  operation  is  not  of  reflection,  it  does  not  im- 
ply  the  exercise  of  the  voluntary  activity  or  will.  Ii 
is  therefore  an  instinctive  development  of  thought ; 
and  as  intelligence  does  not  begin  by  negation,  this 
primitive  operation  is  an  instinctive  perception  of 
truth,  an  immediate  intuition  and  a  pure  affirmation. 
There  is  thus  a  twofold  development  of  reasoo : 
the  first  primitive,  unreflective,  instinctive  ;  the  sec. 
end  ulterior,  reflective,  voluntary.  The  first  is  term- 
ed  spontaneous  reason,  spontaneity  of  reason,  or, 
briefly,  spontaneity;  the  second  reflective  reasoE, 
reflectiou  of  reason,  or,  briefly,  reflectioa. 
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III.  Passage  from  Psychology  lo  Ontology. 
Ontology  is  the  science  of  being.  It  has  to  do,  not 
with  mere  subjective  or  phenomenal,  but  with  objec- 
tive or  substantial  existence.  Its  province  is  to  an. 
awer  the  question;  Whether  a oy thing. exists  beyond 
the  sphere  of  our  own  cocsciousnesa,  and  whether  we 
can  have  certain  knowledge  of  it  J  Cousin  maintains 
that  we  can  proceed  legitimately  from  the  facts  of 
consciousness  to  the  knowledge  of  our  own  existence, 
of  the  world,  and  of  God.  And  this  knowledge  he 
makes  to  be  immediate,  positive,  and  absolute.  The 
principle  of  it  he  finds  in  the  distinction  between 
spontaneous  and  reflective  reason.  Reflective  rea- 
son becomes  subjective  by  the  blending  of  an  element 
of  personality,  an  act  of  our  own  will,  with  the  oper- 
ation of  reason  in  our  consciousness ;  but  reason  in 
itself  is  impersonal,  and  in  spontaneous  reason  there 
is  nothing  subjective  :  it  is  a  pure  apperception  and 
absolute  affirmation.  It  is  immediate  cognition,  in 
which  is  given  to  us  everything  that  subsequently,  un- 
der  a  logical  form  and  by  means  of  reflection,  be- 
comes necessary  truth. 

The  regular  development  of  reason  in  conscious- 
ness takes  us  legitimately  beyond  the  limits  of  con- 
sciousness, and  attains  to  the  knowledge  of  external 
or  objective  existence.  We  must  either  deny  the  au- 
thority of  consciousness  altogether,  or  admit  its  au- 
thority without  reserve  for  the  facts  it  attests,  even 
though  they  transcend  the  sphere  of  our  phenomenal 
states.  The  reason,  in  its  development  in  conscious- 
ness,  is  no  less  certain  and  real  than  the  sensibility 
and  the  will ;  its  certainty  once  admitted,  we  must 
follow  it  when  it  conducts  us  from  our  own  sphere  to 
things  existing  out  of  ourselves. 

For  example,  it  is  a  rational  fact  attested  by  con- 
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sciousness,  that,  in  tho  view  of  intelligence,  every  phe- 
nomenon wliicii  is  presented  supposes  a  cause.  Ii 
is  a  fact,  moreover,  that  this  principle  of  causality  is 
marked  with  tiie  characteristics  of  universality  and 
necessity.  If  it  be  universal  and  necessary,  to  limit 
it  would  be  to  destroy  it.  Now,  in  the  phenomenon  oE 
sensation,  the  principle  of  causality  interveaes  univer- 
sally and  necessarily,  and  refers  this  phenomenon  to 
a  cause ;  and  our  consciousness  testifying  that  this 
cause  is  not  the  personal  cause  which  the  will  repre- 
sents, it  follows  that  the  principle  of  causality  con. 
ducts  us  to  an  impersonal  cause,  to  an  external  cause : 
the  aggregate  of  such  causes,  generalized  as  laws, 
make  up  the  outward  world,  nature,  or  the  universe. 
Here,  then,  is  objective  existence,  but  existence  re- 
vealed by  a  principle  which  is  attested  by  conscious- 
ness.  Here  is  a  primary  step  in  ontology,  but  by 
the  path  of  psychology,  that  is,  of  internal  observa- 
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w  Id  ure,  in  the  character  of  the  cause  of  the 
ph  a  we  experience. 

rh     we  have  the  knowledge  of  the  me  and  of  the 
These  arc  both  given  in  consciousness  as 
1  m     d       finite. 

B  s  equally  a  fact  of  observation  that  reason 

d  n  top  with  the  finite.  As  soon  as  the  notiod 
of  h  fi  Ce  is  given,  we  cannot  but  conceive  the  in- 
fi  With  every  notion  of  finile  cause  and  sub- 

n  mmediately  and  necessarily  connected  the 

n  f  nfinite  cause  and  substance,  that  is,  of  God, 
a  (i    f  1     relation  of  the  finite  to  the  infinite. 

S    I        a  psychological  fact  is  the  necessary  de- 
1  p  of  reason  in  consciousness.     In  this  tri- 

pl      y  1    unity  of  consciousness  unfolds  itself.    This 
cogniseby  reflection ;  t>ut  this  process  has 
II     k      place  in  the  spontaneous  reason,  and  there- 
g  immediate  and  positive  cognition  before 

fi  ed  on  it ;  and  it  still  and  always  gives 
k  wl  d  to  such  as  may,  perhaps,  never  reflect 
up  n  In  the  spontaneous  operation  of  reason 

k  d  instinctively  distinguish  between  their 
nd  volitions,  and  the  substance  and  subject 
of  them,  calling  tha  latter  me  ;  instinctively,  also,  they 
recognise  the  relation  between  thoughts  and  volitions 
and  themselves,  referring  tha  former  to  the  latter,  as 
attribute  to  substance,  and  effect  to  cause.  They 
may  never  express  this  in  terms ;  they  may  never 
reflect  upon  it ;  or  they  may  not  possess  the  power 
of  reflection  and  expression  sufficiently  to  state  it ; 
but  none  the  less  does  the  process  take  place.  It  is 
the  universal  process,  the  same  in  all  minds,  the  peas, 
ant  and  the  philosopher;  only  the  philosopher  re- 
flects, analyzes,  abstracts,  and  expre&ses  the  process 
in  logical  formulas  or  with  scientific  precision. 
So.  likewisothe  spontaneous  reason  distinguishes 
II.— 20 
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between 


which  the 


s  and  their  external  causes,  and  in. 
recognises  the  outward  world  as  the  sub- 
cause  of  all  the  qualities  and  phenon'ena 
mind  ohserves  in  sensation. 
1,  the  spontaneous  reason,  immediately  that 
it  recognises  the  me  and  the  not-me,  self  and  the 
'te,  instinctively  recognises  the  infinite 
e  to  which  everything  iinile  must 
The  finite  and  the  infinite  are  correla- 
f    m  not  be  regarded 

g  y  more  than  the 

object  of  positive 
the  former ;  for 


cause ;  absolute 
The  divine  iotelli- 


b  as  absolule  sub- 

stance and  absolute  cause,  is  the  absolute  One.  But, 
as  absolute  cause,  we  cannot  but  conceive  that  G!od 
should  act ;  it  is  I'epugnant  to  reason  to  conceive  that 
the  absolute  cause  should  forever  remain  inactive. 
But  wo  cannot  conceive  the  absolute  cause  to  act 
otherwise  than  by  determining  itself;  that  is  to  say, 
we  cannot  conceive  the  infinite  to  manifest  itself  ac- 
tively but  in  the  finite,  the  unity  in  variety.  For  God 
to  act,  then,  is  to  create  j  and  creatio 
tively  to  our  mental  constitution,  is 
manifestation  of  the  divine  activity. 

God  is  not,  however,  to  he  confounded  with  the 
creation  ;  nor  is  God  a  mere  soul  of  the  world.     God 


t  least  rela- 
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h  the  cause,  the  universe  is  the  effect.  While  tlie 
universe,  both  of  intelligent  and  uaintelligent  beings, 
is  the  necessary  manifestation  of  the  creative  activi- 
ty of  God,  the  Creator  still  reniains  in  his  absolute 
divine  essence  and  personality,  distinct  from,  and  un- 
exhausted by,  the  creation,  and  retaining  all  the  su- 
periority of  cause  to  the  effect,  of  infinite  cause  to  the 
(necessarily)  finite  effect.  While,  therefore,  the  cre- 
ation is  a  manifestation  and  reflection  of  God,  it  ia  a 
limited,  and,  therefore,  necessarily  imperfect  reflec- 
tion of  him. 

Psychology  also  contains  the  principles  of  all  true 
Physics.  Two  laws,  and  their  connexion  in  perpet- 
ual reaction,  govern  and  explain  the  material  world. 
These  two  faws  are  expansion  and  attraction.  Ex. 
ternal  nature  ia  conceived  as  an  assemblage  of  for- 
ces, governed  by  these  two  laws ;  the  various  phe- 
nomena of  nature  are  results  of  the  reciprocal  action 
of  these  laws,  and  of  the  multiform  determinations 
of  these  forces. 

In  Moral     C  ously  maiatains,  as  the 

only  posaibi  d  f     moral  law,  that  freedom 

of  the  will  wh  !  h  h  d  1  psychologically  demon- 
strated as  a  f  Th  rallaw  can  command  only 
a  free  will.  Tl  I  fi  d  Eternal  Will  is  reveal- 
ed lo  us  in  conscience  in  the  supreme  law :  "  Will 
what  is  good ;"  and  the  human  individual  unites  with 
the  Infinite  Will  only  in  freely  obeying  its  voice. 

Repudiating  also  the  doctrine  of  the  exclusive  ori- 
gin of  our  ideaa  in  sensation,  and  demonstrating  that 
our  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  and  of  duty,  can  never 
be  found  in  sensation,  nor  in  consciousness  except  as 
revealed  there  by  reason,  he  eariaestly  opposes  every 
form  of  the  selfish  system  by  which  virtue  is  resolvec 
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COUSIN  So3 

reason,  according  to  these  con  e;  on  as  ^h  or 
wrong  ia  themselves,  or  else  hey  ar  orally  tid  f 
fereiil.     Hence    ecessa  y  n  o  al  p   nc  plea 

The  con  p  o  s  of  had  rong  neces  a  ly 
aQd  immed  ely  a  aken  1  e  dea  of  obi  ga  on  he 
moral  law. 

The  funda  en  1  p  n  pie  of  ohiigation,  or  enun- 
lialion  of  tl  e  mo  al  la  Do  right  far  the  sake  ol 

fight;  or,  I  a  he     W  II  1  e     ght  for  the  sake  of  right. 

The  criterion  by  which  an  act  or  resolution  may 
be  recognised  as  conformed  to  this  principle,  is  ihe 
impossibility  of  not  considering  the  immediate  mo- 
tive of  the  particular  act  or  resolution  as  universally 
binding. 

With  the  conception  of  right  and  wrong  is  con. 
nected  not  only  the  absolute  conviction  of  obligation, 
but  also  of  merit  and  demerit ;  a  principle  not  to  he 
confounded  wilh  the  moral  law,  nor  with  the  instincl- 

The  question  of  the  sovereign  good  cannot  be  re- 
solved by  a  single  element.  The  Epicureans  make 
it  the  satisfaction  of  the  desire  for  happiness ;  (he 
Stoics  make  it  the  fulfilment  of  the  moral  law.  The 
true  solution  is  in  the  harmony  of  both,  not  as  equiv. 
alent  principles,  but  in  virtue  as  the  antecedent  of 
happiness.  In  this  conrex  on  the  sovereign  good  ia 
constituted  of  both,  but  of  the  two,  virtue  is  the 
chief  good. 

In  Esthetics,  Cousm  maintains  the  idea  of  the 
Beautiful,  as  also  an  absolute  conception  of  the  rea- 
son, and,  like  other  absolute  ideas  having  an  absolute 
object  existing  independently  of  our  necessary  con. 
ception.  This  idea  he  distinguishes  from  every  form 
of  the  agreeable  or  usef  I  and  L|on  it  builds  a  cor- 
responding system  of  jEstlietics,  or  theoiy  of  tiie  arta 
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a  d  c        sm  oi    he  productions  of  the  creative  im 

ag  nat  on 

IV  Awlcto  of  Eational Psychology  io  the  History 
of  Philosophy. 
It  1.  in  relation  to  the  views  which  It  takes  of  the 
history  of  philosophy  that  Cousin  denominates  hi. 
system  ecloctiol.m.  Eclecticism  „  a  method  rather 
than  a  system  i  it  is  the  method  by  which  a  system 
s  spoiled  to  the  criticism  of  .11  other  systems,  on 
the  sronnd  that  .truly  complete  and  correct  system 
will  ..plain  the  whole  history  of  philosophy,  and  will 
be  itself  justified  by  the  history  of  philosophy,  t  or 
all  the  great  systems  that  have  appeared  m  history, 
hovlevei  subversive  of  each  other,  cootam  each  some 
portion  of  truth,  and,  consequently,  some  thmgs  in 
common  with  the  comprehensive  system  by  which 
they  are  judged.  Eclecticism  is  iheroforo  a  methoo 
botJphiliophical  andhistoricl.  ««"»■' l»?t°rv 
oey  at  one.  e.pl.ins  and  is  verified  by  the  history 
Rhilosophy.  Three  things  are  accordingly  o  bo 
distioguiahod  in  eclecticism  1  it.  statting-pomt,  its 
prooeSses,  and  its  end  ;  or,  in  other  words,  its  princi- 
L,  its  instruments,  and  it.  resnlts.  It  soPP""  ' 
syslem  as  its  st.rling-point  .nd  olow  throogh  the  l.b- 
yrinth  of  history  i  it«  instrument  is  a  rigid  o'™'™' 
sustained  on  solid  and  extensive  erudition  ;  its  pri- 
matySult  is  the  decomposition  of  all  systems  i  "J 
its  final  result  the  reconstruction  from  their  materi- 
al! of  a  new  system,  which  shall  he  a  complete  rep- 
resentation of  oonsoioosnoss  in  history,  and,  at  the 
sirne  time,  correspond  to  the  results  of  rational  psy. 

"'' rbfipplioation  of  this  eelectic  method  discloses, 
as  a  manor  of  fact  in  the  history  of  phibsophy,  four 
great  systems,  which  comprehend  aU  tin  attempts  ol 


the  t'l  ioso).h  oal  opiiit  and  wh  ch  are  found  in  eie 
ry  gieat  phloaophical  epoch  These  systema  are 
sensual  am  idealism,  skept  cism,  and  myalicism 

Sensualism  tal  es  senscHioB  as  the  sole  pimciple 
of  knowledge  Sensation  indeed  w  the  principle  ot 
a  large  sbart  of  our  knowledge  but  not  ol  the 
whole  beu'.ualisni  has  the  cforc  an  clement  cf 
tiuth  its  error  is  in  its  exclusive  pretensjoa  of  e\ 
plaining  all  k  lowledge  by  sensation  Its  consequen 
ces  are  materialism,  fatalism,  and  atheism 

Idealism,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  the  intelligence 
or  the  ideas,  which  are  the  liwa  of  leasoo,  the  solo 
principle  of  knowledge.  An  important  pait  of  our 
knowledge  has,  indeed,  its  origin  in  reison  but  not 
all ;  and  idealism,  by  erecting  a  partial  tiuth  into  a 
universal  one,  linds  all  realiEv  in  the  mind,  denies 
matter,  and  absorbs  all  things,  God  and  (he  universe 
into  individual  consciousness,  and  that  mto  thought 

Skepticism,  disgusted  with  the  e^ttras  agances  of 
the  two  exclusive  systems,  eaiiily  demonstrates  the 
error  that  there  is  in  both  ;  but  ool  disiicguishmg 
the  part  of  truth  and  the  pait  of  error  that  there  ii 
in  both,  it  falls  likewise  into  exclusnenes*",  declares 
eveiy  system  false,  and  finally,  with  equal  e^ttrava 
gance,  declares  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  certain- 
ty, thus  falling  iato  the  absurd  and  suicidal  dogma- 
tism :  it  is  certain  that  ihere  is  no  certainty. 

Mysticism  is  not  the  despair  of  philosophy  and  Ihe 
renu  e  a  on  of  reHeclion  to  take  refuge  in  religious 
a  tl  o  y  though  this  is  a  state  of  mind  not  infi'e- 
que  but  it  is  reflection  itself,  grounding  a  system 
o  a  element  of  consciousness  overlooked  by  sen. 
sual  sm  by  idealism,  and  by  skepticism — the  ele- 
men  of  spontaneity,  which  is  the  basis  of  reflection, 
reason,  namely,  referred  to  its  eternal  principle,  and 
speaking  with   his  authority  in  the  human  intelli- 
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gence.  '  But  tliis  system,  overlooking  the  other  eift. 
meiits  of  human  natuve,  engenders  multiplied  cxtrav. 
agances,  such  as  were  displayed  in  the  Alexandrian 
Bchool,  and  have  been  displayed  in  every  age. 

These  four  systems  contain  all  the  fundamental 
elenients  of  philosophy,  and,  consequently,  of  the  his- 
tory of  philosophy.  They  have  each  their  part  of 
truth,  which  it  is  the  husiness  of  eclecticism  to  dis- 
tinguish from  their  part  of  error,  and  to  combine  to- 
gether into  the  unity  and  harmony  of  a  comprehen- 

Ohservattons. 
1.  In  adopting  the  method  of  internal  observation, 
and  making  psychology  the  basis  of  all  philosophy, 
Cousin  agrees  with  Locke  and  the  sensual  school, 
with  the  Scottish  school,  and  with  Kant,  and  differs 
from  Schelling  and  the  new  German  philosophy. 

But  he  refuses  to  limit  philoisophy  within  the  sphere 
of  psychology,  and  contends  for  a  philosophy  of  the 
absolute  and  infinite.  In  this  respect  he  differs  from 
Locke,  Reid,  and  Kant,  and  agrees  with  Schelling 
and  the  later  Germans. 

But  while  he  agrees  with  Schelling  in  makinglhe 
absolute  and  infinite  a  positive  in  knowledge,  he  dif. 
f^rs  fundamentally  from  him  in  the  mode  of  attain- 
ing it.  Cousin  finds  it  in  consciousness  ;  Schelling 
in  a  faculty  transcending  consciousness ;  Cousin  in 
the  spontaneous  reason  ;  Schelling  in  Intellectual  In- 
tuition,  which,  being  a  faculty  out  of  consciousness, 
is  a  pure  hypothesis- 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  peculiarity  of 
the  system  of  Cousin  consists  not  merely  in  making 
the  absolute  and  infinite  a  matter  of  positive  cogni. 
tion,  but  in  holding  the  twofold  distinction  of  reason 
into  spontaneous  and  reflective,  and  in  mi,iing  the 
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formeT,  as  iraperaonal,  and,  therefore,  not  subjective, 
the  faculty  of  immediately  knowing  the  absolute  and 
infinite.  The  spontaneous  reason  apprehends  the 
absolute  and  infinite  by  an  act  of  positive  knowledge  ; 
it  reveals  them  in  consciousness,  but  without  there- 
by  making  them  merely  subjective. 

It  is,  indeed,  the  great  problem  of  speculative  in. 
quiry,  whether  there  can  be  any  objective  knowledge 
of  the  unconditioned,  or,  in  other  words,  whether  phi- 
losophy  is  possible,  considered  as  anything  more  than 
the  observation  and  analysis  of  the  phenomena  of 
consciousness.  The  objective  reality  of  the  infinite 
and  absolute  may,  however,  be  admitted  on  either 
ground.  Reid  and  Kant  admit  the  existence  of  God  on 
the  ground  of  the  necessary  convictions  of  the  reason 
(we  need  not  here  advert  to  the  differences  in  their 
modes  of  arriving  at  their  re  ult)  Sehell'ng  a  d 
Cousin  admit  the  Divine  exis  e  ce  o  i  the  ground  of 
positive  knowledge.  The  for  er  at  a  n  to  God  by 
Faith,  the  latter  by  Cognition  In  a  p  act  cal  po  t 
of  view,  it  may  be  thought  lo  co  ne  to  tl  e  un  po 
tant  verbal  question  whethei  o  r  conv  et  on  of  the 
Diviae  existence  be  a  belief  or  a  kno  viedge  But 
in  speculation  the  difference  suae   al 

3.  The  system  of  Cousin  has  been  accus  d  of  pa 
theism.  This  charge  is  den  ed  by  he  au  hor  Pan 
theism  i3  certainly  not  exp  ssed  a  y  here  n  h  « 
writings,  but  the  reverse ;  nor  is  there  anything  in 
his  principles  from  which  it  becomes  a  necessary 
consequence,  taltiag  the  word  either  in  its  proper  or 
improper  sense.  He  neither  (in  the  proper  sense  of 
Ihe  word  pantheism)  confounds  the  infinite  with  the 
finite,  making  God  to  be  nothing  but  the  collective 
Whole  of  the  universe,  nor  (in  the  improper  sense 
of  the  word)  confounds  the  finite  with  the  infinite, 
denying,  that  is,  the  substantial  existence  of  the  finite, 
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and  making  the  lafinite  One  the  only  Beintr.  Spino. 
za  and  the  Elcatics  make  God  the  sole  substance,  and 
a  mere  substance,  of  which  all  finite  particular  be- 
ings  are  merely  attributes  or  quaUties.  Cousin  rep- 
resents (jod,  not  only  as  the  absolute  substance,  out 
also  as  the  absolute  cause,  free,  personal,  and  intolli- 
gent,  and  perfectly  distinct  from  finite  beings,  which 
are  his  creatures.  The  Infinite  One  is  neither  iden- 
tified with  the  Whole,  nor  is  the  dislincl  substantial 
existence  of  the  world,  the  substantial  and  personal 
existence  of  man,  absorbed  into  the  Absolute  Unity. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  collective  Whole  of  all  things 
does  not  constitute  God ;  nor,  on  the  other,  is  the 

11  t'  Whole  merely  modes  of  Glod  the  One  and 
b      B      g      H  h      n  A  B 

[.  G  d  y  B 
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judges.  Nor  is  it  the  xtu  e  of  all  systems.  It 
is  the  very  oppos  te  of  ly  c  et  sm.  It  does  not 
mix ;  it  chofses  out  it  does  not  confuse ;  it  dis- 
criminates. 
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Disciples  of  Cousin. — Jouffroy. 


Cousin  has  gatiiered  around  him  n 
plos,  several  of  whom  have  already  distinguished 
ihemselves  in  the  cultivation  of  philosophy.  Among 
these  are  Damiron,  Joufiroy,  Garnier,  Vadherot. 

Of  these,  the  most  distinguished  is  Theodobe  Jouf- 
FBOy,  born  in  ITSfi,  and  now  professor  of  philosophy 
in  the  Faculty  of  Literature  in  Paris.  He  is  the 
translator  of  Stewart's  Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy, 
which  he  accompanied  with  a  valuable  preface  j  also 
of  Reid'a  Works,  with  which  he  connected  the  Frag- 
ments of  Royer- Col  lard's  Lectures.  Though  adopt- 
ing the  general  conclusions  of  Cousin,  he  is  no  mere 
repealer  of  his  ideas,  but  exhibits  eminent  abilities 
as  an  original  scientific  observer;  bis  modes  of 
thinking  and  developments  arc  entirely  his  own. 

He  has  especially  devoted  himself  to  illustrating 
and  establishing  the  general  principles  of  the  true 
psychological  method  of  observation,  and  to  morals. 
The  great  question,  in  his  view,  which  lies  at  tho 
bottom  of  all  genuine  pliilosophical  inquiries,  is  that 
whicli  concerns  the  nature  and  tho  destiny  of  man  ; 
two  distinct  points,  yet  never  to  be  separated.  This 
view  constitutes  the  unity  of  his  philosophical  la- 
bours, whicli  have  been  devoted  to  the  progressive 
development  of  his  ideas  on  this  question.  Of  the 
lectures  he  has  given  in  this  course,  a  portion,  under 
the  title  of  Introduction  to  Ethics,  has  been  publish- 
ed, which  contains  a  critical  review  of  the  various 
systems  that  have  prevailed  in  relation  to  tho  fun- 
damental principles  of  moralily.  Another  volume, 
'ning  the  full  exposition  of  his  own  systematic 
;omplete  this  Introduction  ;  and  this  is  to 
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be  followed  by  four   other  works  od  the  different 
branches  of  ethics. 

Of  this  course  it  is  not  time  to  speak ;  only  it  is 
but  just  to  remark  of  the  porfion  already  published, 
that  it  is  a  productioo  of  the  very  higiiest  ability, 
characterized   by  p  I         adh  e     o     1  e 

methods  of  psych  b  o     b     h    g 

est  depth  and  ac  y  gh  d        h  a 

transparent  clearn    sofn        dad     y         Ipo- 
clainis  and  vindic  he  ab  au      mii    ab 

distinction  of  righ   a  d  w  onst     h      b 
moral  obligation,  an     h     d  g  he 

Botive  of  moral  action. 
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n,  accotding  to  ApoUodoriis. 

a,  Bccording  to  Meiners. 

ler  born. 

I  batn,  according  to  Larcher. 


Thaleo  prodicla  i 
Pnhagoras  born, 
Sbtondlad. 


Ocellus  Lacanas  lloutislied. 
Democrilus  born. 
Battle  of  Marathon, 
Pythagoras  died,  according  tc 


ParWnid"Woome3'from  ElVa'to  AUiens'with  Zeno. 
Arclielaus  flourished.    Democritua  horn,  according  tc 

lodocus. 
Empedocles  flourished,  according  to  soioe. 
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Gorgias  w.ites  his  treatise  Of  Nature. 

Ptotagoraa-Prodicus  flourished, 

Beginniag  of  the  Peloponneaian  War. 

AnaiBgoraa  accoBedof  impiely. 

Plato  born,  accordiug  to  Coraini. 

Anaxagoras  died. 

Gorgias  sent  to  Athens.    Diagoras  flouiiahed. 

Diogenes  of  Sinope  born. 

Detnocritua  died,  according  to  Eusebius. 

£nd  of  the  Peloponnesian  War. 

Soc KATES  died.    His  disciples  withdraw  to  Megata. 

clid  flourished. 
Firat  vojsga  of  Plato  la  Syracuse- 
Aristotle  bom.    Fytrho  bom. 
Antiathenes  and  Atistippus  flourislied. 
Atistotle  goea  to  Athens, 
Eudoxus  the  Pythagorean  nourished. 
Second  Toyage  of  Plato  to  Syracuao. 
Third  Voyage  of  Piato  to  Syracuae. 


itotle  attache 
Aristotle  preceptor  of  Aleiander. 
Diogenes  and   Ctalea,  Cynics.     Pyrrho  and   AnaxarchM 

Jlourished,    Zeno  of  Cilium  born, 
Speusippiia  died,    Xenocratea  begins  ta  teach. 
Battls  of  Cheronea.    Epicurus  born. 
Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  died.    Alexander  succeeds  him, 
Aristotle  opens  his  school  at  the  Lyceum, 
Diogenes  the  Cynic  died. 

Alexander  the  Great  died,     Ptolemy  Lagiis  in  Egypt, 
Aristotle  died.    Theophrastus  succeeds  bioi, 
DemelrluaPhalereus  and  Dicsarcbus  of  Messina  flourished 
Arcesilsus  died  (or  later). 
Xenocrates  died.    Polemo  succeeds  him. 
Theophrastus  becomes  celebrated.    Crates. 
Epicurus  opens  his  school  at  Athens. 
Stilpo  and  Tbeodotns  the  Atheist  flourished. 
Zeno  founds  a  school  at  Athens. 
Diodoius  and  Pbilo. 
Pyrrho  died.    Strato  succeeds  him. 
Theopbiastus  died, 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  king  of  Egypt. 


ChrysippuB 
Timon  ilaiii 


Timon  ilaiirialied. 

£picurua  died. 

Strato  died,     Lyeon  succeeds  him. 

Zeno  the  Stoic  died  {or  later).     Cleanthes  succeeds  httu. 
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Perseus.     Ariato  of  Ciiios.     Herillua  fioiiris 

AicesilauB  died  (or  later). 

Carneades  born. 

Zfldo  of  Tarana  flourished. 

ChrysippuB  died,  according  to  Menage.     Dii 

'anslius  died  (according  to  others,  later). 
Imbasay  of  the  Athenians  to  Kome  (Criti 
the  Stoic,  and  Diogenes  of  Babjlnn). 
ireecfl  and  Catlhaga  subdued  by  Rome. 


Carneades  died.    Clitomaclius  succeeds  liirn. 
Panntius  accompanies  Scipio  Africanus  to  Ale 

Clitomachus  died.     Succeeded  bj  Pliilo. 

Posidonius  Rouriehed. 

Sylla  lakes  Athens.    Philo  flees  to  Rome. 

Lucretius  born  (according  to  others,  earlier), 

Judea  a  Roman  province. 

Posidonius  died.     Succeeded  by  Jasoa. 

Lucretius  died. 

Cratippns  the  Peripatetic  flourished, 


■  Cicero  died. 

I  Egypt  a  Ron 


Athenodorus  tlio  S 
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Raman  Emjxi 
Galba,  Olho. 
Vilelliue. 


MuBoniua  recalled  from  eiile. 
Philosophers  aadmalhematjcit 

Justiu  Marlyrborn. 


Seeundua  of  Athens.     Plolaieh 

Euphrates  died, 

Basil  ides  the  Gnostic. 
Atrun  Auurisbed. 
The  Rabbi  Akhiba  died. 
Calvisiua    Taurus.      ApolloniUf 


Basilidea  the  Stoic. 

Auuleius. 

Alcinoiis.    Nunteniu: 


Baidesanee. 
MaiimusTyrius. 
Sextus  Empincus 


The  New-Plati 


The  Talmud, 
IE  founds  a  schooL 


nes  the  disciple  of  Aw 
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Porphyry.     Ulpian. 


Philip. 

Trajan  Deciua. 
Trebonian, 
Gallus  and  Vibina 

Hostilianus. 
^milius  Valerian 
'as  Claudius. 


Constanti 
Constanr 


Valentin  ianaa< 
Theodofliua. 


Ameliua  disciple  of  Plo^nua. 
LanginuB  donriahed. 


b.'ieh'is  flouriahed. 


Gregory  Nazianzen, 
Gregory  NyBseii. 

"  lonof  iheHoman  Emi 
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Denlh    fHjp 
Pelag  d         d 

Syn"       B  Q    Ii  d 
Hieto  les      Olymp  m 


tloDiithed. 
flouijshed. 


Isidore  succeeds  Marinus. 

BoetbiUE  beheaded. 

PhiloEophical  schools  formed  al 

Dama'scius  returns  from  Persia 

(he  Ptatonists. 
Fhiloponus  Jiourished. 
Cassiodorus  shuts  himself  up 

Damascius  and  Simpliciusfloi:ti 

Caeeiodorus  died. 

Gregory  the  Great. 
Flieht  of  Mohammed, 
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Charles  the  Fat. 
Arnolph. 
Lewis  IV. 


Honrj  II. 


Conrad  II. 
Henry  III. 
Henry  IV. 


J.  Scot!  Etigena  comes  lo  Fra 
Alfred  Ihe  Great  of  England. 


Pope  Sjliestet  11. 

Svlvesler  II.  died. 
Michael  Psellus  bori 

Aaselm  born. 
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Lathalre. 
Conrad  III. 


HRONOLOGICAL   TABLE. 


inger  of  Tears  died. 
Lanfranc  atchbiahop  of  Canterbury. 
Bernard  of  Claitveaux  bom. 
OpinionB  of  Roscelliiiua  condemned  al 


lustachius  cfNicea, 

nselm  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

.lain  do  Lisle  horn, 
.-nselm  do  Laon  6iei. 
Abelard  teaches  at  Paris, 
Abelord  monls  at  St.  Denis. 
""'illiain   of    Champoaui,   bishop  o! 
Chalons,  died. 


Henry  VI, 
Otho  17. 


Al  Gazel  di 


Ecclesiastical  assemblies  al  Paris  and 
"   BJnis  against  Gilbert  PorretanuB. 

Lombard  writes  his  Seritences, 

Bernard  of  Clairveaui  died. 


John  of  Salisbury  died.     Walter 

St.  Victor. 
Topbikil  died. 
Albert  the  Great  born,  accordini 


Albert  the  Great  bom,  according  tt 

Averroea  died,  according  to  some. 
David  de  Dinanl.    Amalric  de  Chat- 
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ael  Scott  at  Toledo. 


Thomas  AqainaB  i 
Raymond  Lully  bi 
AtherttheGteatd 


Ailolph  of  Nas 
Henry  VH. 


Alezandet  of  Hales. 

Thomas AqiiiUBSEoesto Pans.  jSgid- 

ius  Oolonna  born. 
William  of  AuTBrgne,  biBhop  of  Peria, 

died. 
Thomas  Aquinas  begins  to  teach  ac. 

fiordlng  to  the  views  of  P.  Lombard. 
Peter  Albano  born. 

Foundation  of  the  Sorbonne. 
Boliert  Greathead  died. 
Nicepliorus  Bleniniydae  flourished, 
Thomas  Aquinas  doctor  of  theology. 

Thomas  Aquinas  died.  Bonaventura 
J,  Duns  Scolus  and  Walter  Burleigh 
John  XXL,  pope  (Peter  Hispanensia). 


Harvay  {Harvsl 
Francs  Mayron 
Occam  takes  refuge  with  the  Erapt. 

William  Durand  died. 
Theodore  Melochyta  died. 
Walter  Burleigh  died. 
Occam  died. 
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Albert  11. 
Fiedeiic  II! 


Occam  died,  accord ir 
Tbumae  da  Bradwac 

Halliot  died. 
Peler  D'Aiily  born, 
Tbomaa  of  Sltasburt 
JJuridsn. 

Gregory  of  Rimini  di 
J.  Tauler  died. 
J.  Cerson  boriL 


Theodore  Gaza  ia  Italy. 
Mareilua  Ficinus  bnrn. 
Raymond  of  Sebonde  te 


Invention  of  Printing. 

tlie  Piatonic  Acade 

Nicholas  of  Clemang. 

Radolph  Agricolabor 


Petsecution  of  the  NomiiiaUst 
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Julius  Cieeai  Scaliger  born    Lutheb 

Rodolph  Agricola  died. 

J.  Argyropulus  and  George  Trebizond 

dje^,  Bccording  to  eome. 
J.  Weasel  Gansfort  died. 
Lorenzo  de  Medici  died.     Ludovicua 


Theophraatua  Paracelsus  bom. 


John 


la  Mira 


Angelo  Folilii  .    ... 
Melanolhon  born. 
Marailus  Ficinua  died. 
Dominic  of  Flandera  died. 
Jerome  Cardan  bom. 
CernatdiDO  Telesio  bom. 
Aodrew  Cffiaalpini  born. 
Peter  Ramus  bom.    iWachia 


Rcuchlin  died. 


John  Francis  Picua  Mirai 
MonlaigTia  bom, 
Cornelius   Agtippa    din 


ricua  Vives  died. 
.   iition  or  the  Jesuits. 
TheopbrastusParacetsusHted.    Cba^ 


hony  Talon  dieil.     Frai 
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Jerome  Cardan  dieci. 
3.  B.  Van  Helmont  born. 
Berigard  born. 


„.,_ ,.,__  Hobbea  bom. 

James  Zabarella  dki 

Montaigne  died. 

Gasaendi  born.    Comnenua  born. 

Rene  Descartes  bom.    J.Bodindled. 

Francis  Pi^rizii  died. 

Jordano  Bruno  burned. 


Matthias. 
Fetdiiiau'J  II, 


Francis  Suatel 


Huat  born.    Cremonini  died. 

Sanchez  died. 

Benedict  Spinoia,  John  Locbfl,  Sjl 
vain  Regie,  Samuel  Puffendorf,  and 
Ricbard  Cumbeiland  bom, 

P.  Becker  bom. 

Daniel  Sennert  and  Kobeit  Fludd 
died. 

Nicholas  Malebranche  bom. 

Thomas  CarapaneLla  died. 

Galileo  died.    Newton  born. 

Jobn  Baptist  Van  Helmont  died. 
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Williarn  6e  'rschiriihausen  born. 

J.  Selden  died. 

Gassendi  died.    Christian  ThomaBiua 


irebord  died.      Woliaal 


Pascal  diet 
jrigatd  di 


J.  Ciaubsrg  and  M,  Sclioek  died. 
J.  de  Siilion  died. 
Geulinx  and  J.  Cocceius  died. 
Sotbiere  died. 

Cumenius  died.    Shaftesbury  bom. 
Lb  Mothe  la  Vayet  died, 
Samuel  Clarke  born. 
Benedict    Spinoza    died.      Thomas 
Gale,  Francis  Glisaon,  and  Hatring- 


died. 


istian  W 
:pb  Glaa' 

Berkeley   born.     James    Thome 

Lambert  VeUhajsen  died. 
Henry  More  and  Wittich  died. 
Cudworth  and  Parker  died. 


Becker  and  J.  Pordage  died. 

ideric  Merc.  Van  Helmont  died. 
Locke  and  Bossuet  died. 

J  died.     David  Hartley  born. 
Bay ie  died. 


sen  and  Jacquelot  di^ 
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